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Brief Advertisements 


classified and without use of ‘‘ display” type, 
will be admitted in this department at a re- 
duced rate of 25 cents per liae of seven words 
for each insertion, cash to accompany the 
order. Six insertions $1.25 per line. 








SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Bingham School for Boys. Asheville, North Carolina. 
“STABLISHED IN 1793. 203d session begins Sep- 
tember 5, 1894. Maj. R. BinGHam, Superintendent. 








LITERARY ANNOUNCETSIENTS 








American Book Amateurs will be interested to 
learn that the List of Private Libraries in America, 
now being compiled by Mr. G. HEDELER, of Leipzig, 











New York Military Academy. / 
N.Y. Col. C. J. Wricut, A.M., President. 


Cornwall-on-Hudson, | 





Bridgeton, New Jersey. Seven Gables. Mrs. Westcott’s 
Boarding School for girls. Certificate admits to Smith 
College. Special students received. Native French 
and German Teachers. Climate mild and dry. 





Examinations are 
Private pupils re- 
Ad- 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
now being made for next term. 
ceived. Mr, Netson WHEATCROFT, Director. 
dress, EmprrE THEATRE, New York City. 





The Misses Graham (Successors to the Misses Green). 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, ESTABLISHED IN 
1816, this school continues the careful training and 
thorough instruction in every department, for which 
it has hitherto been so favorably known. 176 West 
72d Street, cor. Sherman Square, N. Y. City. 





Classical School for Girls. Primary and Advanced 
Work. Certificates accepted by Wellesley and other 
Colleges. Delsarte Gymnastics Lita V. Nortu, 
EpitH H. Grecory, and Exizapetu P. Gerry, 
Principals. 1961 Madison Avenue, N. Y. City. 





The Misses Merington. French and English School. 
Resident Pupils. 183 Lenox Avenue, near r11gth 
Street, N. Y. City. 





The Salisbury School for Girls. Eleventh Year. New 
Equipment. Personal Instruction. Both College- 
Preparatory and Finishing. 741 Fifth Avenue, Cen- 
tral Park Entrance, N. Y. City. 





Miss Spence's Boarding and Day School for Girls. 
Primary, Academic and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Special Students admitted. No more than eight pupils 
constitute any class. 6 West 48th Street, N. Y. City. 


School for Girls. 





Miss Crocker. Primary and Ad- 





vanced Work. Classes for little boys. 69 East 52d 
Street, N. Y. City. 
Drisler School. Established 10 Years. Four Depart- 


ments. Gymnasium under Competent Instruction. 
Prepares for all colleges and for business. Building 
large, light and well-ventilated. ‘Two resident pupils 
received into the principal’s family. g East 49th Street, 
N. Y. City. 





Metropolitan College of Music. Best Facilities for 
Musical Education. Duptey Buck, President; AtL- 
BeRT Ross Parsons, HARRY Rowe SHELLEY, Vice- 
Presidents; HzrBertT W. GREEN, Secretary; JOHN 
C. Griccs, Musical Director. 19 and 21 East 14th 
Street, N. Y. City. 


Lawrenceville School. John C. Green Foundation. 
Capacity of lustitution enlarged to receive 300 pupils 
during the ensuing academic year. Boys should be at 
least thirteen years of age and be prepared to pass a 
satisfactory examination upon elementary English 
studies, There is a limited number of scholarships of 
the annual value of from $100 to $300. For catalogue 
and information address the Head Master. 


H. M. King’s School for Boys. Stamford, Conn. 
Boarding Pupils. ‘Terins, $750. 


The Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. A Boy's Board- 
ing School of long standing and excellent reputation. 
A few pupils can be admitted at once. J. Howe Allen, 
Principal. 








Ten 








Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. For young women 
and girls. Superior modern buildings and appoint- 
ments. Twelve teachers. Five courses with prepara- 
tory. Also Art, Music, Physical Culture. Maximum 
of advantages at minimum of cost. See illustrated 
catalogue a year. Jos. E. Kine, D.D., Fort 
Edward, N. Y. 





Columbia pony od has developed rapidly of late 
years and has become a University comprising seven 
separate schools under as many Faculties ; the general 
educational policy being under the control of a Uni- 
versity Council composed of delegates from the several 
Faculties. The Schools and Faculties are: The 
School of Arts; the Original College Sundry Pro- 
fessional Schools, viz.:—School of Law, Schoo! of 
Mines and College of Physicians and Surgeons, ad- 
mission to all of which, as candidates for professional 
degrees, is open to all students, whether or not they 
are college-bred men; and the University faculties of 
Law, Medicine, Mines (Applied Science), Political 
Science, Philosophy and Pure Science, which conduct 
all courses leading to the University degrees of Master 
of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy. The last year, the 
educational staff numbered 226 and the number of 
students was 1641. For information, apply to Columbia 
College, New York. 


School for Girls. West End Institute. Early ap- 
lication necessary. Mrs. and Miss Capy, principals. 





7 Te Haven, Connecticut, 56 Hillhouse Avenue 
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already includes the stately number of 506 consider- 
able libraries. Those happy possessors of libraries 
with whom Mr. HEDELER ios been unable to com- 
municate, are requested to furnish him with a fe v de- 
tails as to the extent of their treasures and the special 
direction to which they devote themselves. It is 
obviously to the interest of bibliographical science 
that a work of this kind should be as complete as pos- 
sible, so that it is advisable not to delay sending in the 
information, else the editor may, to his regret, be 
compelled to go to press without it. Address: G. 
HEDELER, Leipzig, Germany. 





Rutherford. ‘‘English Authors,’’ 728 pp., 48 
illustrations. Price $2.00; Intro., $1.25 net. ‘‘Amer- 
ican Authors,” 600 pp , 75 illustrations. ‘‘ Bible Les- 
sons,” 76 pp , Questions on Old Testament. Price 30 
cents. MILDRED RuTHERFORD, Athens, Ga. 





The World’s Fair. Five numbers of the World’s 
Fair Edition of CURRENT LiTeRATuRE, recording what 
was said of it. what was seen there, all illustrated from 
Arnold’s and other special photographs. mailed to any 
address on receipt of $1. Address CurrENT LITE- 
RATURE Co., 52 Lafayette Place N. Y. City. 





Original Autograph Letters of American and 
Foreign Celebrities. Send for price lists. WALTER 
RoMEYN Benjamin, United Charities Building, 287 
Fourth Avenue, New York. 





The First of American 
Newspapers. Chas. A. Dana, Editor. The American 
Constitution. The American Idea. The American 
Spirit. These first, last, and all the time, forever. 
The Sunday Sx is the greatest Sunday newspaper in 
the world. Price $2 a year by mail; daily. $6 a year; 
daily and Sunday, $8 a year. The Sun, New York. 


The New York Sun. 





Burrelle’s Bureau of Press Clippings Examines 
all papers published, clipping therefrom all items of 
designated interest. Invaluable to literary men, pub- 
lic characters, business houses. Special rates made 
on extensive and continuous service. Address FRANK 
A. BuRRELLE, Prest., 154 Western Union Bldg., New 
York. 





The New York Bureau of Revision gives the 
author competert and unbiased criticisms of his work ; 
undertakes the thorough emendation of MSS , whether 
prose or verse, and advises as to their disposition. 
Terms by agreement. MSS. may be sent to the 
Director, Dr. Trrus M. Coan, 70 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 





The London News. The complete London edition 
of the celebrated Illustrated ndon News is now 
published in this country at fifteen cents a copy, $6 a 
year or with extra Midsummer and Christmas 
issues. Itis a pictorial weekly history and its faithful 
representations during the last halfcentury of important 
events from every phase of life and from every clime 
has necessarily created for it a reputation unequalled by 
any other publication. The Sketch, the greatest 
success of modern illustrated weeklies and the English 
Illustrated Magazine to which the very best writers 
and artists contribute, are also issued by the Illustrated 
London News Company. The subscription to the 
Sketch is $6 a year and $1.50 to the English I!lus- 
trated Magazine. Ail subscriptions should be sent to 
the office, World Building, New York. 





What can we do for you in Washington ? 
Commissions for publishers, authors and others exe- 
cuted at moderate prices. Interviews secured, literary 
and news articles prepared, and business transacted 
with the Departments. Save yourself a trip to the 
Capital by writing to AssociaTep TrapDE & Inpus- 
TRIAL Prgss, 350 No. 918 F ot., Washington, D.C. 





Mr. Gilson Willets. Special Writer and Inter- 
viewer for daily and weekly papers and magazines. 
Correspondence solicited. Address, care CuRRENT 
LITERATURE, 52 Lafayette Place, New York City. 








SALE AND EXCHANGE 








For Sale on Reasonable Terms. A $150 high grade 
bicycle, latest pattern, best make, pneuraatic tires. 
Address J. Finn, 55 Liberty Street, New York City. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








Stamp Packets. 100 var., 25¢.; 500 var., $2.50; 
1000 var., $7.50. Stickers, roc. 1000; 25C¢, 3000; 





sample free. T.S. Crark, Belleville, Ont., Canada. 
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The 
New 
stamps. 


— = & Durwin Co., Fv West 14th Street, 
ork City. A. Scnirr, Mgr., dealers in postage 
Price list sent on receipt of 2-cent stamp. 





Tacoma, Washington: Knight & Hollis, Attor- 
neys. We look after taxes, investments, etc. ; foreclose 
mortgages and make investments for non-residents. 


Fine Illustrated Printing. The old established 
Printing House of Wynkoop & HALLENBECK, founded 
thirty-six years ago at 121 Fulton street, and for many 
years the leading Mercantile Printing House in New 
York. since their removal to their new eight-story fire- 
proof building, corner of Pearl and William streets, 
have added to their spacious establishment several 
presses of the best manufacturers, of the most approved 
styles, specially adapted to the finest class of Book 
and Magazine Printing. Periodicals of to-day are 
illustrated principally by engravings made by the half- 
tone process, more effective and much cheaper than 
the old-fashioned wood-cuts formerly used and for this 
class of printing they have facilities for producing the 
finest work. Illustrated Catalogues and Price Lists 
for all kinds of Manufacturers form an important part 
of the business of this house, displayed in attractive 
form and printed in the best manner. 











ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE SUMMER'S TRAVEL ABROAD. 


Applications received at 


The [lisses Weldon’s French and 
English School, 
331 South 17th Street, Philadelphia. 


From a few young ladies wishing to join the school’s 
exclusive class for traveling about EUROPE, June to 
October, 1894. 











The National League of State 
Teachers Bureaus. 


A Bureau in Each State.—One Fee Registers in All. 

The LEAGUE RECOMMENDS teachers direct to 
Boards. 

No charge made to School Boards for supplying teachers. 

Registration NOW gives you membership in the League 
and subscription to ‘‘ The National Teacher and 
School Board ’’ Journal for one year. 

Write for Circulars and Full List of State Managers to 
any State Manager of the League, or to 


FRANK E. PLUMMER, Pres., 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 








A DENSELY POPULATED CITY. 





New k Correspondence of the Baltimore Sun. 
The r_ ‘t pressing economic question that confronts 
nearly y citizen of New York is the question of 


rent. .aat is the main item of expense of living here. 
Few persons own their own homes. The vast majority 
live in rented houses, flats and apartments, and on an 
average from one-fourth to one-third of a man’s income 
is expended in paying his rent. This makes the 
metropolis undesirable as a place of residence, how- 
ever great its other advantages may be. The statis- 
tics on the subject are surprising. Out of 312,766 
families in New York City, only 37,604 enjoy the 
luxury of a whole house. Over one-fourth of all the 
dwellings in the city contain an average of more than 
twenty persons each. In the district below Fourteenth 
Street, on the East side, over one-half of the dwell- 
ings contain twenty persons and over each. This is 
one of the most densely populated districts in the 
world, and one portion of it is actually the most 
densely populated quarter of the globe. Even New 
Yorkers are surprised to learn that there are, on the 
average, over eighteen and one-half persons to every 
dwelling in the city. Over 42 per cent. of all the 
dwellings are tenement-houses, and in this enumera- 
tion the high-class apartment-houses are not included. 
There are 8,672 dwellings which contain ten families 
and upward each. Curiously enough, multitudes of 
people prefer to pay a high rent for two or three 
rooms in a crowded tenement-house than to live in a 
tidy cottage in the suburbs at half the cost. A mod- 
est five- or six-room flat in this city costs more, on an 
average, than a comfortable house does in Baltimore 
and Philadelphia. New York is emphatically not a 
city of homes. 





During the French Revolution of 1830, when the fight- 
ing was going forward, Talleyrand was pacing the lob- 
bies of the chamber of Peers in irrepressible agitation. 
At each discharge of the cannon, he would exclaim: 
‘* Aha! The day ts ours!’’ A friend ventured to ask : 
‘*Whose, monseigneur? On which side are you?” 
when he answered: ‘‘I will tell you after a while.” 




















ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW sOOKS 


THE RED ROVER 


From the Otsego Edition op Cooper’s Works. Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York and Lendon. (By subscription only.) 


- 


Le )F THE MOHICANS THE PRAIRIE 
From the Otsego Edition of Cooper?s Vlorkes Published by G. P. Putnam's Sons, From thegOtsego Edition o Cooper's Works. Dublithed by G. P. Putnain’s Gens, 
New York and Loniton. (By subscription zonly.) ~ae New York and London, (By subscription on 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 








THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO 


From C. A. Stoddard’s * Beyond the Rockies.” (Scribner.) 








THE LICK OBSERVATORY 
From C, A, Stoddard’s “‘ Beyond the Rockws.” (Scribner.) 
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ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 








CHILCAT, ALASKA 


From B. W. Fames’ *‘ Alaskana.” (Porter & Coates.) 


THE GREAT HARRY THE RANGER AND THE DRAKE 


Illustrations from Edgar S. Mackay's ‘‘ History of the Navy.” (Afppileton.) - 


From ‘‘To Gypsyland.” (The Century Co.) 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM NEW BOOKS 








THE ALAMO, SAN ANTONIO 


From C. A. Stoddard’s ** Beyond the Rockies.” (Scribner.) 





THE LICK OBSERVATORY 
From C, A, Stoddard’s “‘ Beyond the Rockws.” (Scribner.) 














CHILCAT, ALASKA 


From B, W. Fames’ * Alaskana.” (Porter & Coates.) 





THE GREAT HARRY THE RANGER AND THE DRAKE 


Illustrations from Edgar S. Mackay’s ‘‘ History of the Navy.” (Appleton.) . 








From “To Gypsyland.” (The Century Co.) 





PORTRAIT GALLERY—CONTEMPORARY CARTOONISTS 






JOSEPH KEPPLER OF PUCK THOMAS NAST 





OPPER OF PUCK Cc. D. GIBSON Cc. J. TAYLOR 







GILLAM OF JUDGE Cc. G. BUSH DAN’L C. BEARD 


Current Literature 


A 


VOL " XV., No. 5 “1 have gathered mea posie of other men's flowers, and nothing but the thread that binds them is mine own.’ —Montaigne. MAY, 1894 


Magazine of Contemporary Record 








Political Equalit ee 
Way smells as sweet. Just now it is called 


political equality. In that sign and under that banner 
meetings have been held for many weeks past in draw- 
ing-rooms, club-rooms, and at the popular gathering 
places everywhere, while recruits have been rapidly 
added to the army, which is to march (by petition) 
many thousands strong upon the Constitutional Con- 
vention. The particular thing desired is that the word 
“‘male ” be stricken out of that noble instrument, the Con- 
stitution of the State of New York. This would be a sim- 
ple thing to do certainly, and if we could only be 
sure of the consequences it might also be a fine thing. 
But we think it is now time for the bachelors of 
the cities and counties of the State to stand together 
for their rights, if they care to have any rights left. It 
is clearly the bachelors who are concerned, for, by the 
present laws of the State of New York, a married man 
has few, if any, rights which his wife is bound to respect. 
A little matter of having the word “ male” in the Con- 
stitution doesn’t amount to much, one way or the other, 
to him. That wives sometimes magnanimously abstain 
from taking their full sixteen ounces of flesh is scarcely 
cause for special effort on the part of men to help along 
the new agitation. And when wives take all they are 
entitled to, under the laws, there is certainly little enough 
left for husbands to say, to do, to have, or to expect. 
For instance, here is a case on record. Not long ago, 
a policeman in New York City, who, after a period of 
twenty years on the force, owned three small houses in 
Brooklyn, was induced by his prudent wife to put all his 
property in her name, so that he need not carry the burden 
of it around with him o’ nights on the cold streets. He 
made over everything to her, and shortly after, having 
served a full term, retired on the regular pension. Being 
thenceforward a man of leisure, it occurred to him that 
he would like the management of his own property by 
way of occupation. But his wife reminded him that it 
was now her property, and to make the assertion good, 
after hasty words, she ordered him off her premises. 
Then she sued him for support, winning her case in a 
canter. He urged that he had no means of supporting 
her, as he had given all his property to her. The law 
had no remedy for him, but he was ordered by the court 
to support his wife in the manner to which she had been 
accustomed. When he went to draw his pension, he 
found that his wife had obtained an injunction, forbid- 
ding the payment of this money to her husband until 
her dower rights were first secured. The old man was 
obliged to go back to daily labor to support his recreant 
spouse. These facts are interesting as history and as law, 
and possibly also, teaching that married women, in New 
York State at least,do not need any great degree of 
further protection by law. It must, therefore, be the 
feme sole who is still crushed beneath the tyrant’s heel. 
And equally, the tyrant must perforce, be a celibate. 


Woman suffrage by any other name 


Now, surely, he ought to be gallant enough to do for 


his lady,—and her defenseless sister-spinsters—-what 
married men have done for their wives. Since the only 
thing he has which she has not, is that asset (negotiable 
or otherwise, according to circumstances), by courtesy 
called a vote, it is this that simple justice requires him 
to lay at her eager feet. The objectionable word 
“male” must go—out of the Constitution, out of the 
dictionary, out of Nature, if, otherwise, the condition of 
things is going to be, as Tony Weller used to say, dis- 
approvingly of his rum-and-water “ onekal.” 





We have beea treated to a variety 
of new tendencies in literature, and, 
as a consequence new names have.sprung up with as 
much rapidity as they do in a_ political campaign. 
Miss Repplier notes one of these and frankly calls for 
definitions of the “ pastel” as applied to the writings of 
Edmund Gosse, Paul Bourget and others. Stewart 
Merrill’s Pastels in Prose have been followed by book 
reviews, poems, essays and fiction, and the authors call 
them pastels to the complete mystification of the reader. 
Technically, a pastel is a colored chalk. It is used by 
artists, in place of pigments, mixed with oil or water, for 
the making of pictures. The pastel, however, has its 
peculiar attributes. The coloring is brilliant, yet soft, 
and it is also ephemeral in its nature, since a gust of 
wind may blow the powder forever from the surface of 
the paper. No satisfactory method has been discov- 
ered whereby the picture in pastels can be “ fixed,” or 
rendered permanent. May not the general conception 
of the written pastel have borrowed from this fugitive 
quality of the chalk a proper characterization for many 
of the beautiful sketches which have been called by 
this name? Writing has become so much a trade, that 
the things which shall endure must be chosen from 
masses of perishable work, which is not necessarily bad. 


The Literary Pastel 


The decrees of fashion are never 
as exacting upon man as upon 
woman. Every now and again comes a period when 
some radical reform in man’s dress is pushed forward; 
but if it is too radical it results only in failure. Wemay 
contemplate with some degree of equanimity, therefore, 
the suggestion recently made, that men return to the 
frock-coat and the stock of our illustrious forefathers. 
Perhaps we are doomed to wear them again; but, also, 
men may rebel. There was a certain picturesqueness 
in the velvet-collared frock of the days of Daniel Web- 
ster. It gave the wearer a dignity which suited the oc- 
casions he so often graced with his oratory; but may 
it not be more than humanity could stand to see the 
dress hallowed by so many historical associations worn 
now by some vapid fop, whose whole occupation in life 
might be confined to the successful twiddling of his fin- 
gers? The sight would be ineffably grotesque, and, 
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we fear, in no keeping with the evolution of the day, 


which should go forward and not backward. A more 


sensible suggestion is that of adding color to men’s 
evening dress. The “claw-hammer” or “ swallow-tail ” 
of raven black, is fit for mournful occasions only; but 
color bespeaks liveliness, mirth, and general elation of 
spirit. The introduction at the hunt-balls of the hunt- 
ers’ “pink” and green, has proved decidedly popular 
with all who have witnessed such affairs. This would 
be a decided novelty and a welcome one, particularly 
if the utter hideousness of the dress-suit can be modified 
into something that makes men look less like grasshop- 
pers, and more like the objects of beauty and grace which 
they ought to be. Yet men are wedded to their idio- 
syncrasies, and one of these is a general distaste for 
conspicuousness, a feeling which may preserve the dress- 
suit for us after all for many years yet to come. 





Edward Atkinson is authority for 
the assertion that the American 
farmer, far from being the debt-ridden individual so fre- 
quently pitied in the public prints, is in reality quite the 
reverse; that the proportion of those owning farms clear 
of encumbrance is very large, and that altogether there 
are few trades or professions that can make a better 
showing than do the farmers of the North American 
continent. This is valuable testimony, and will relieve 
those who have been taught from their youth upward to 
look upon farming as all work and no pay. Throughout 
New England, it is a well-known fact that tract after 
tract of farming land has been wholly abandoned by 
those who formerly tilled the soil. Within fifty miles of 
Boston, the map is dotted with lands which have been 
“abandoned” in this way, some of the farms lying in 
fertile regions, and within sight almost of one of the 
best markets for garden produce in the whole country. 
Land rules in these places at from five to twenty-five 
dollars per acre, while it can be bought as low as fifty 
cents and one dollar per acre in the less accessible re- 
gions. It has also been found that it is not alone the 
unprofitableness of farming which has driven the younger 
generations away, but the allurements of city and village 
life. As aconsequence, many of these farms have been 
purchased as country-places by gentlemen who reclaim 
the land and furnish themselves with the delicacies and 
delights which can nowhere be obtained but on the farm 
itseif. The city men are now the pioneers in the farm- 
ing regions of the East. They are stocking them with 
fine stock, and in many instances turning the farm into 
a profitable investment. The West has been able to 
render certain cereal crops valueless upon Eastern farms, 
but, on the other hand, market gardening has taken the 
place of cereals, and with the best of results. Large 
cities are constant consumers of vegetables, of flowers, 
roots, fruit, and hundreds of articles which the distant 
farm can never supply satisfactorily. If the old-fash- 
ioned farm has proved a failure, there are still uses for 
the land, especially near the vast and busy centres which 
modern industries have established. Farms are, never- 
theless, selling to-day within thirty miles of New York, 
at the prices which they brought a full century ago. 


The Farm of To-day 





The French Minister of Public 


Industrial Progress : . 
Instruction and the Fine Arts 


appointed an agent last year to visit the United States 
and to report upon our recent progress in the practical 
arts. His surprise at the recent advances made by 
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Americans is told in the following report in the Paris 
Figaro: ‘“ He brings from his visit to the principal cities 
of the United States numerous documents of the most 
lively interest from the point of view of French art indus- 
tries. He visited most of the industrial schools which 
during the last ten years have been established with 
incredible activity in all parts of the United States by 
virtue of the generosity of a multitude of donors. Mil- 
lions of dollars have been provided for the establishment 
of these schools by wealthy American manufacturers and 
amateurs, who are making a colossal effort to create in 
their country a current of original art, so that they may 
speedily surpass the productions imported from Europe 
and rival French taste. Already there are in America 
industries in which progress has been attained with a 
rapidity really ominous for the future of the French 
market. In gold and silver ware, in jewelry and in plate 
glass the American artists have exhibited a real origin- 
ality and a perfection of workmanship which is not 
exceeded by our best manufacturers. In wall-paper, in 
woodwork, in furniture, they produce novel effects, due 
to the very ingenious processes which they have invented. 
Wrought iron is with the Americans very much used, 
and they excel in all articles in the production of which 
both manual labor and machinery areemployed. Terra 
cotta has had during the last five or six years an extra- 
ordinary development among them, and it is of this 
material that most of the external ornaments of their 
buildings are composed.” 





Colonization Baron Hirsh’s philanthropic efforts 

of the Jews to solve the Jewish question in Rus- 
sia by a tremendous exportation of colonists was re- 
ported a year ago to be far from a success. A very 
different account of it, however, has recently been sent 
to England by the Vice-Consul of Buenos Ayres, Mr. 
W. S. H. Gastrell. Baron Hirsh set aside originally the 
sum of $10,000,000 with which to found a colony for 
the Russian Jews. Lands were bought in the Argentine 
Republic, and thither some three thousand Jews have 
already gone to take up their living. Money has beer 
advanced to the colonists from the Hirsh fund, and ex- 
tensive agricultural operations have been entered into. 
Notwithstanding the fact that none of the colonists were 
farmers, the wheat yield alone in this, the third year of 
the experiment, has been valued at $150,000. A cer- 
tain percentage of the crops is retained to pay for ma- 
chinery and the cost of the land, the design being to 
make the colony a self-supporting one. At first all ne- 
cessities are provided for the emigrant, and he is allotted 
tgo acres of land. As he is able to do it, these ad- 
vances are repaid, and the money used to enlarge the 
colony. A system of local self-government has been 
introduced. In each colony a council is appointed, two 
or three of whose members are elected from among the 
colonists, while one is the resident comptroller, named by 
the association. This council determines every day the 
work that each colonist is to do, and regulates the dis- 
tribution of machines, food, etc. The comptroller looks 
after the property of the association, distributes the 
food subsidies, acts as the legal representative of 
the association. Thus far, some $2,250,000 have 
been spent upon the undertaking, and it is looked upon 
as a successful experiment. The final result of this colo- 
nization scheme may have far-reaching consequences 
upon Russia, besides being an experiment of great eco- 
nomical value to the world at large. 








UNDER THE RED ROBE: ARREST OF DE COCHEFORET 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 





From Under the Red Robe. By Stanley J. Weyman. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, Gilles de Berault, a French adventurer, of 
noble family and of honorable instincts, yet a gambler and brag- 
gart withal, has been arrested for dueling and taken before Car- 
dinal Richelieu in 1630. For this offense, following on earlier 
derelictions, de Berault is to die, but he persuades Richelieu to 
pardon him. This he does on condition that de Berault will 
undertake a mission to Béarn and arrest M. de Cocheforét. To 
save his life he is forced to accept. After exciting adventures 
he succeeds in becoming a guest of Cocheforét’s house to 
protect the women. With no deception, he wins the regard 
and confidence of Cocheforét’s sister, who has succeeded in 
concealing the hiding-place of her brother from the soldiers 
lodged in the house, who resent de Berault’s presence. The 
lieutenant of these soldiers here denounces de Berault as a spy. 
The arrest which follows seems to do Berault injustice, but his 
later action explains it, and more than justifies his course. 


“ It is true that the captain is killed,” the lieutenant 
said stiffly, “ but others are alive, and about one of 
them a word with you, by your leave, Mademoiselle. 
I have listened to a good deal of talk from this fine gen- 
tleman friend of yours. He has spent the last twenty- 
four hours saying ‘ You shall!’ and ‘You shall not!’ 
He came from you and took a very high tone because 
we laid a little whip-lash about that dumb devil of a 
servant of yours. He called us brutes and beasts, and 
but for him I am not sure that my friend would not now 
be alive. But when he said a few minutes ago that he 
was glad—glad of it, d—n him ! then I fixed it in my 
mind that I would be even with him.” 


** What do you mean ?” Mademoiselle asked wearily, 


“If you think that you can prejudice 


” 


interrupting him. 
me against this gentlemen 

“That is precisely what I am going to do! 
little more than that!” 

“ You will be only wasting your breath! ” 

“Wait! Wait, Mademoiselle—until you have 
heard,” he said. “ For if ever a black-hearted scoun- 
drel, a dastardly sneaking spy trod the earth, it is this 
fellow! And Iam going to expose him. Your own 
eyes and your own ears shall persuade you. I am not 
particular, but I would not eat, I would not drink, I 
would not sit down with him! I would rather be be- 
holden to the meanest trooper in my squadron than to 
him! Ay, I would, so help me Heaven!” And the 
lieutenant, turning on his heel, spat on the ground. 

So it had to come! And come in such a fashion that 
I saw no way of escape. The sergeant was between us, 
and I could not strike him. And I found no words. A 
score of times I had thought, with shrinking, how I 
should reveal my secret to Mademoiselle, what I should 
say, and how she would take it. But, in my mind, it 
had always been a voluntary act, this disclosure. It had 
always been I who had unmasked myself, and she who 
listened—alone; and in this voluntariness and this priv- 
acy there had been something which seemed to take 
from the shame of anticipation. But here—here was no 
voluntary act on my part, no privacy, nothing but 
shame. I stood mute, convicted, speechless. 

Yet, if anything could have braced me, it was Made- 
moiselle’s voice, when she answered him. “Go on, 
Monsieur,” she said, with a perfect calmness of scorn. 
“You will have done the sooner.” 

“You do not believe me?” he replied, hotly. ‘Then, 
I say, look at him! Look at him! If ever shame 4 


Anda 


“Monsieur!” she said, abruptly—she did not look at 
me. ‘I am ashamed myself!” 

“Why his very name is not his own 
rejoined, jerkily. ‘He is no Barthe at all. 
rault, the gambler, the duelist, the bully 

Again she interrupted him. “TI know it,” she said, 
coldly. “I know itall. And if you have nothing more 
to tell me, go, Monsieur. Go!” she continued, in a 
tone of infinite scorn. ‘ Enough that you have earned 
my contempt, as well as my abhorrence! ” 

He looked for a moment taken aback. Then, “Ay, 
but I have more!” he cried, his voice stubbornly tri- 
umphant. “I forgot that you would think little of that! 
I forgot that a swordsman has always the ladies’ hearts. 
But I have more. Do you know, too, that he is in the 
Cardinal’s pay ? Do you know that he is here on the 
same errand which brings us here—to arrest M. de 
Cocheforét ? Do you know that while we go about the 
business openly and in soldier fashion, it is his part to 
worm himself into your confidence, to sneak into 
Madame’s intimacy, to listen at your door, to follow 
your footsteps, to hang on your lips, to track you—track 
you until you betray yourselves and the man? Do you 
know this, and that all his sympathy is a lie, Mademoi- 
selle ? His help, so much bait to catch the secret. His 
aim, blood-money—blood-money! Why, morbleu!” 
the lieutenant continued, “if you doubt, if you want 
evidence, look at him. Only look at him, I say!” 

And he might well say it! For I stood silent, still, 
cowering and despairing, white with rage and hate. But 
Mademoiselle did not look. She gazed straight at the 
lieutenant. ‘Have you done ?” she said. 

‘* Done ?” he stammered. Her words, her air brought 
him to earth again. “Done? Yes, if you believe me.” 

“IT do not,” she answered, proudly. “If that be all, 
be satisfied, Monsieur. I do not believe you.” 

“Then tell me,” he retorted, after a moment of 
stunned surprise, ‘why, if he was not on our side, do 
you think we let himremain ? Why did we suffer him ?” 

‘“‘ He has a sword, Monsieur,” she answered. 

“ Mille diables!” he cried, snapping his fingers in a 
rage. ‘That for his sword! It was because he held 
the Cardinal’s commission, because he had equal au- 
thority with us. Because we had no choice.” 

‘*« And that being so, Monsieur, why are you now be- 
traying him ? ” she asked. 

He swore at that, feeling the stroke go home. “ You 
must be mad!” he said, glaring at her. ‘“ Cannot you 
see that the man is what I tell you? Look at him!” 

Still she did not look. “It is late,” she replied, 
coldly. “And I am not very well. If you have quite 
done—perhaps you will leave me, Monsieur.” 

“Mon Dieu!” he exclaimed, shrugging his should- 
ers. Without more he saluted her roughly, gave the 
word to the sergeant, turned, and went down the 
path. The sergeant went after him, the lanthorn sway- 
ing in his hand. And we two were left alone. The 
frogs were croaking in the pool; a bat flew round in 
circles ; the house, the garden, all lay quiet under the 
darkness, as on the night when I first came to it. 

And would to Heaven I had never come! That 
was the cry in my heart. Would to Heaven I had 
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the lieutenant 
He is Be- 
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never seen this woman, whose nobleness and faith were 
a continual shame to me; a reproach branding me 
every hour I stood in her presence with vile and hateful 
names. The man just gone, “arse, low-bred, brutal 
soldier as he was, man-flogger and drilling-block, had 
yet found heart to feel my baseness, and words in which 
to denounce it. What, then, would she say, when the 
truth came home to her? I could brook uncertainty no 
longer. I went nearer to her and touched her sleeve. 

““ Mademoiselle,” I said, in a voice which sounded 
hoarse and unnatural in my own ears, “ do you believe 
this of me?” She started violently, and turned. 

“Pardon, Monsieur!” she murmured, passing her 
hand over her brow; “I had forgotten that you were 
here. Do I believe—what ? ” 

‘‘ What that man said of me,” I muttered. 

“That!” she exclaimed. And she stood a moment 
gazing at me in a strange fashion. ‘“ Do I believe 
that, Monsieur? But come, come!” she continued, 
impetuously, “ I will show you if I believe it.” 

She led the way swiftly into the house through the 
parlor door, which stood half open. The room inside 
was pitch dark, but she took me fearlessly by the hand 
and led me quickly through it, and along the passage, 
until we came to the cheerful, lighted hall, where a 
great fire burned on the hearth. 

She led me to the fire, and there in the full light, no 
longer a shadowy creature, but red-lipped, brilliant, 
throbbing with life, she stood opposite me—her eyes 
shining, her color high, her breast heaving. 

“ Do I believe it ?” she said in a thrilling voice. “I 
will tell you. M. de Cocheforét’s hiding-place is in the 
hut behind the fern-stack, two furlongs beyond the vil- 
lage on the road to Auch. You know now what no one 
else knows, he and I and Madame excepted. You hold 
in your hands his life and my honor; and you know also, 
M. de Berault, whether I believe that tale.” 

“ My God!” I cried. And I stood looking at her 
until something of the horror in my eyes crept into hers, 
and she shuddered and stepped back. 

“What is it? What is it?” she whispered, clasping 
her hands. And with all the color gone suddenly from 
her cheeks she peered trembling into the corners and 
towards the door. ‘“ There is no one here.” 

I forced myself to speak, though I was trembling all 
over like aman in an ague. ‘ No, Mademoiselle, there 
is no one here,” I muttered. And then I let my head 
fall on my breast, and I stood before her the statue of 
despair. Had she felt a grain of suspicion, a grain of 
doubt, my bearing must have opened her eyes; but her 
mind was cast inso noble a mould that, having once 
thought ill of me and been converted, she could feel no 
doubt again. She must trust all in all. 

“ You are not well,” she said suddenly. 
old wound, Monsieur.” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle,” I muttered faintly, “ it is.” 

“T will call Louis!” she cried impetuously. 

She was gone from the room before I could stop her, 
and I stood leaning against the table, possessor at last of 
the secret which I had come so far to win. Able ina 


“Tt is your 


moment to open the door and go out into the night, and 
make use of it—and yet the most unhappy of men. The 
sweat stood on my brow; my eyes wandered round the 
room; I turned towards the door, with some mad 
thought of flight—flight from her, from the house, from 
everything ; and I had actually taken a step towards it, 
when on the door, that door, there came a sudden hur- 
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ried knobbing which jarred every nerve in my body. I 
started. I stood a moment in the middle of the floor, 
gazing at the door, as ata ghost. Then, glad of action, 
glad of anything that might relieve the tension of my 
feelings, I strode to it and pulled it sharply open. 

On the threshold, his flushed face lit up by the light 
behind me, stood one of the knaves whom I had brought 
with me to Auch. “Ah! Monsieur, the very man!” 
he cried. ‘“ Quick! come this instant, lose not a 
moment, and you may yet be first. They have the 
secret! They have found Monsieur!” 

“ Found him?” I echoed. ‘ M. de Cocheforét ?” 

“No; but they know the place where he lies. It 
was found by accident. The lieutenant was gathering 
his men when I came away. Quick, we may yet be first.” 

The pair of pistols I had taken from the shock-headed 
man lay on a chest by the door. Without another word 
I snatched them up and my hat, and joined him, and 
in a moment we were running down the garden. I 
looked back once before we passed the gate, and I saw 
the light streaming out through the door, which I had 
left open; and I fancied that for an instant a figure 
darkened the gap. But the fancy only strengthened 
the one single iron purpose which had taken possession of 
me and all my thoughts. I must be first; I must an- 
ticipate the lieutenant; I must make the arrest myself. 
And I ran on only the faster. 

We seemed to be across the meadow and in the wood 
in a moment. ‘There, instead of keeping along the 
common path, I boldly singled out—my senses seemed 
to be preternaturally keen—the smaller trail by which 
Clon had brought us. Along this I ran unfaltering, 
avoiding logs and pitfalls as by instinct, and following 
all its turns and twists, until we came to the back of 
the inn, and could hear the murmur of subdued voices 
in the village street, the sharp low words of command, 
and the clink of weapons; and could see over and be- 
tween the houses the dull glare of lanthorns and torches. 

I grasped my man’s arm and crouched down listen- 
ing. ‘ Where is your mate?” I said in his ear. 

‘‘ With them,” he muttered. 

“Then come,” I whispered, rising. 
enough. Let us go.” 

But he caught me by the arm and detained me. 
“ You don’t know the way,” he said. “ Steady, steady, 
Monsieur. You go too fast. They are just moving. 
Let us join them. We must let them guide us.” 

“ Fool!” I said, shaking off his hand. “I tell you, I 
know where he is! I know. Come, and we will 
pluck the fruit while they are on the road to it.” 

His only answer was an exclamation of surprise; at 
that moment the lights began to move. ‘The lieutenant 
was starting. The moon was not yet up, the sky was 
gray and cloudy, to advance where we were was to 
step into a wall of blackness. But we had lost too much 
time already and I did not hesitate. Bidding my com- 
panion follow me and use his legs, I sprang through a 
low fence which rose before us ; then stumbling blindly 
over some broken ground in the rear of the houses, I 
came with a fall or two to a little water-course with 
steep sides. Through this I plunged recklessly and up 
the farther side, and, breathless and panting, gained the 
road just beyond the village and fifty yards in advance 
of the lieutenant’s troop. 

On one hand the hill rose steeply, on the other it fell 
away to the stream. On neither side was close wood, 
or my difficulties had been immensely increased, but 
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scattered oak-trees stood here and there among the 
bracken. This helped me, and presently, on the upper 
side, I came upon the dense substance of the stack 
looming black against the lighter hill. 

My heart beat fast, but it was no time for thought. 
Bidding fhe man in a whisper to follow me and be ready 
to back me up, I climbed the bank softly, and, with a 
pistol in my hand, felt my way to the rear of the stack, 
thinking to find a hut there, set against the fern, and M. 
Cocheforét in it. But I found-no hut. There was 
none; and, moreover, it was so dark that it came upon 
me suddenly, as I stood between the hill and the stack, 
that I had undertaken a very difficult thing. The hut 
behind the fern-stack ? But how far behind ? 

I tried to think, to reason it out; to consider where 
the hut would be; while the wind sighed through the 
oaks, and here and there I could hear an acorn fall. 
But the thing pressed too close on me; my thoughts 
would not be hurried, and at last I said at a venture, 
“Up the hill ! Straight up from the stack!” 

He did not demur, and we plunged at the ascent, 
knee-deep in bracken and furze, sweating at every pore 
with our exertions, and hearing the troop come every 
moment nearer on the road below. Doubtless they 
knew exactly whither to go! Forced to stop and take 
breath when we had scrambled up fifty yards or so, I 
saw their lanthorns shining like moving -glow-worms, 
and could even hear the clink of steel. For all I could 
tell, the hut might be down there, and we be moving 
from it! But it was too late to go back now—they 
were close to the fern-stack ; and in despair I turned to 
the hill again. A dozen steps and I stumbled. I rose 
and plunged on again; again stumbled. Below us in 
the middle of a steep hollow, a pit in the hillside, a light 
shone out through some aperture and quivered on the 
mist, like the pale lamp of a moorland hobgoblin. 

Yet my spirits rose with a great bound at sight of it, 
for I knew that I had stumbled on the place. I slid 
down the side of the hollow, and the moment my feet 
touched the bottom, sprang to the door of the little hut, 
whence the light issued. A stone turned under my feet 
in my rush, and I fell on my knees on the threshold; but 
the fall only brought my face to a level with the face of 
the man who lay inside on a bed of fern. He had been 
reading. Startled by the sound I made, he dropped his 
book, and stretched out his hand for a weapon. But the 
muzzle of my pistol covered him, he was not in a pos- 
ture from which he could spring, and, at a sharp word 
from me he dropped his hand; the tigerish glare which 
flickered for an instant in his eyes gave place to a languid 
smile; and he shrugged his shoulders. “Eh bien!” he 
said, with marvelous composure. “Taken at last! 
Well, I was tired of it.” I answered: 

““You are my prisoner, M. de Cocheforét. Move a 
hand and I kill you. But you have still a choice.” 

“ Truly ?” he said, raising his eyebrows. 

“Yes. My orders are to take you to Paris alive or 
dead. Give me your parole that you will make no at- 
tempt to escape, and you shall go thither at your ease 
and asa gentleman. Refuse, and I shall disarm and 
bind you, and you go as a prisoner.” 


“What force have you?” he asked, curtly. He still 


lay on his elbow, his cloak covering him, the little Marot, 
in which he had been reading, close to his hand. But 
his quick, black eyes, the keener for the pallor and thin- 
ness of his face, roved ceaselessly over me, probed 
the darkness behind me, took note of everything. 
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“‘Enough to compel you, Monsieur,” I replied sternly ; 
“but that is not all. There are thirty dragoons coming 
up the hill to secure you, and they will make you no 
such offer. Surrender to me before they come, and give 
me your parole, and I will do all for your comfort. De- 
lay, and you must fall into their hands.” 

“ You will take my word? ” he said, slowly. 

“Give it, and keep your pistols, M. de Cocheforét.” 

“Then I give it,” he said, with a sigh. “And for 
Heaven’s sake get me something to eat anda bed. I 
am tired of this pig-sty. Arnidieu! It is a fortnight 
since I slept between sheets! ” 

“You shall sleep to-night in your own house, if you 
please,” I answered hurriedly. ‘ But here they come! 
Be good enough to stay where you are a moment.” 

I stepped out into the darkness, just as the lieutenant, 
after posting his men round the hollow, slid down with 
a couple of sergeants to make the arrest. The place 
round the open door was pitch-dark. He had not 
espied my man, who had lodged himself in the deepest 
shadow of the hut, and when he saw me come out across 
the light he took me for Cocheforét. In a twinkling he 
thrust a pistol into my face, and cried triumphantly : 
“You are my prisoner!” while one of the sergeants 
raised a lanthorn and threw its light into my eyes. 

“* What folly is this?” I said savagely. 

The lieutenant’s jaw fell, and he stood for a moment 
paralyzed with astonishment. Less than an hour before 
he had left me at the Chateau. Thence he had come 
hither with the briefest delay; yet he found me here 
before him! He swore fearfully, his face black, his 
mustachios stiff with rage. ‘“ What is this? What is 
it?” he cried. ‘ Where is the man?” 

‘What man?” I said. 

“This Cocheforét!” he roared in his passion. 
“Don’t lie to me! He is here, and I will have him!” 

*‘ You are too late!” I said, watching him heedfully. 
“*M. de Cocheforét is here, but he has already surrend- 
ered to me, and is my prisoner.” 

‘*¢ Your prisoner ? ” 

“Certainly!” I answered, facing the man with all the 
harshness I could muster. “I have arrested him by 
virtue of the Cardinal’s commission granted tome. And 
by virtue of the same I shall keep him!” 

He stared at me fora moment, utterly aghast; the 
very picture of defeat. 

The troopers began to form on the edge above; the 
men who had descended to climb the bank again. As 
the group behind him began to open and melt away, I 
caught sight of a white robe in the middle of it. The 
next moment, appearing with a suddenness which was 
like a blow on the cheek to me, Mademoiselle de 
Cocheforét glided forward towards me. She had a 
hood on her head drawn low; and for a moment I 
could not see her face. I forgot her brother’s presence 
at my elbow, I forgot other things, and, from habit and 
impulse rather than calculation, I took a step forward 
to meet her, though my tongue cleaved to the roof of 
my mouth, and I was dumb and trembling. 

But she recoiled—with sucha look of white hate, of 
staring, frozen-eyed abhorrence, that I stepped back as 
if she had indeed struck me. It did not need the words 
which accompanied—the “Do not touch me /” she hissed 
at me as she drew her skirts together—to drive me to 
the farther edge of the hollow; where I stood with 
clenched teeth and nails driven into the flesh, while she 
hung, sobbing tearless sobs, on her brother’s neck. 














CHOICE VERSE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 








Soldier’s Song...... Thomas Bailey Aldrich..... Mercedes (Houghton, Miffiin 
The camp is hushed; the fires burn low; 
Like ghosts the sentries come and go; 
Now seen, now lost upon the height 
A keen drawn saber glimmers white. 
Swiftly the midnight steals away— 
Reposez-vous, bons chevaliers. 


Perchance into your dreams shall come 
Visions of love or thoughts of home; 
The furtive night wind, hurrying by, 
Shall kiss away the half-breathed sigh 
And softly whispering seem to say, 
Reposez-vous, bons chevaliers. 


Through starlit dusk and shimmering dew 

It is your lady comes to you! 

Delphine, Lisette, Annette—who knows 

By what sweet wayward name she goes? 

Wrapped in white arms till break of day, 
Reposez-vous, bons chevaliers. 





Exiles... Mary T. Higginson........ Such as they are (Roberts 
At Silverton, Colorado 
Vast walls of rock on either side 
Surround our eagle-nest. 
Beyond, the world is fair and wide ; 
But on that mountain crest 
The red stone glimmers through the snow, 
The spruce grows green on slopes below; 
The aspen waves its leaves of gold, 
And we forget that life of old. 


Sometimes through boughs of stately elms 
The orioles flash in dreams ; 

But ere the thought our peace o’erwhelms, 
A nobler vision gleams 

From lofty peaks, where rays of light 

Dart swiftly on from height to height, 

Till far above us smiles the morn. 

Night lingers here, but day is bern! 


When silence seems too great to bear 

Beneath those awful domes, 

A silvery tinkle fills the air— 

Down come the mountain gnomes ! 
We watch the little burros creep 
Along the wild and slippery steep, 
Laden with wealth of shining ore ; 
And loneliness is ours no more. 


For clouds that other skies can show 
The undimmed blue we see; 

And back and forth the miners go, 
With hearts as brave, as free 

As Alpine flowers beneath their feet, 

Or this crisp air so fresh and sweet. 

Dear Eastern homes with memories rife, 

Our hearts are yours, but here is life ! 


Growing of a Soul...Joaquin Miller...The City Beautiful (Stone and Kimball) 


Hear ye this parable. A man 

Did plant a garden. Vine and tree 
Alike, in course of time, began 

To put forth fair and pleasantly. 
The rains of heaven, the persuading sun, 
Came down alike on each and every one. 


Yet some trees willful grew, and some 
Strong vines grew gayly in the sun, 

With gaudy leaves, that even come 
To naught. And yet, each flaunting one 








Did flourish on triumphantly and glow 
Like sunset clouds in all their moving show. 


But lo! the harvest found them not, 
The soul had perished from them. 
And muck and leaf lay there to rot, 
And furnished nourishment untold 
To patient tree and lowly creeping vine 
That grew as grew the husbandman’s design. 


Mold 


Hear then this lesson, hear and heed : 
I say that chaff shall perish; say 
Man’s soul is like unto a seed, 
To grow into the judgment day. 
It grows and grows if he will have it grow; 
It perishes if he must have it so. 


Keeping a Rose's Company......... John J. Piatt......... Idyls and Lyrics 
A traveller, toiling on a weary way, 
Found in his path a piece of fragrant clay. 

‘¢This seems but common earth,” said he; ‘* but how 
Delightful !—it is full of sweetness now ! 
—Whence is thy fragrance?” From the clay there grows 
A voice, ‘‘I have been very near a rose.” 


Ballad of the Bolivar. .Rudyard Kipliny.. Barrackroom Ballads (Macmillan) 
Seven men from all the world, back to Docks again, 
Rolling down the Ratcliffe road, drunk and raising Cain; 
Give the girls another drink ’fore we sign away— 

We that took the ‘‘ Bolivar” out across the bay. 


We put out from Sunderland loaded down with rails ; 
We put back to Sunderland because our cargo shifted; 

We put out from Sunderland—-met the winter gales— 
Seven days and seven nights to the start we drifted. 


Racketing her rivets loose, smokestack white as snow, 
All the coals adrift adeck, half the rails below. 
Leaking like a lobster pot, steering like a dray-— 

Out we took the ‘‘ Bolivar,” out across the bay ! 


One by one the lights came up, winked and let us by; 
Mile by mile we waddled on, coal and fo’c’sle short ; 

Met a blow that laid us down, heard a bulkhead fly ; 
Left the wolf behind us with a two-foot list to port. 


Trailing like a wounded duck, working out her soul, 
Clanging like a smithy shop after every roll; 

Just a funnel and a mast lurching through the spray ; 
So we threshed the ‘‘ Bolivar” out across the bay ! 


Felt her hog and felt her sag, betted when she’d break; 
Wondered every time she raced if she’d stand the shock ; 

Heard the seas like drunken men pounding at her strake, 
Hoped the Lord ’ud keep his thumbon the plummer block. 


Banged against the iron decks, bilges choked with coal, 
Frayed and frozen, foot and hand, sick of heart and soul; 
Last we prayed she’d buck herself into the judgment day— 
Hi! we cursed the ‘‘ Bolivar,” knocking round the bay! 


Oh! her nose flung up to sky, groaning to be still— 
Up and down and back we went, never time for breath; 
Then the money paid at Lloyd’s caught her by the heel, 
And the stars ran round and round, dancin’ at our death. 


Aching for an hour’s sleep, dozing off between ; 

Heard the rotten rivets draw, when she took in green ; 
Watched the compass chase its tail like a cat at play— 
That was on the ‘‘ Bolivar,” south across the bay. 


Once we saw between the squalls, lyin’ head the swell— 
Mad with work and weariness, wishin’ they was we— 

Some damned liner’s lights go by like a grand hotel; 
Cheered her from the ‘‘ Bolivar,” swampin’ in the sea. 




















Then a grayback cleared us out, then the skipper laughed ; 
‘* Boys, the wheel has gone to hell—rig the witches aft ! 
Yoke the kicking rudder head—get her under way!” 

So we steered her fulley haul out across the bay! 


In we came an’ time enough ’cross Bilboa bar, 


Leave me, here, those looks of yours ! 
All those pretty airs and lures: 

Flush of cheek, and flash of eye ; 
Your lips’ smile and their deep dye; 
Gleam of the white teeth within ; 
Dimple of the cloven chin ; 


CHOICE VOICE: FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


ee lL ES Overland Monthly 
High above the wild Pacific, rising solemnly and lone, 

Looms the rugged rock, Copalis, like a mountain built of stone. 

Break the heavy waves against it, roaring through its caverns wide ; 
Caverns worn by maddened waters and the moon-enchanted tide. 

All around are curling breakers, sifting spray, and flying foam, 

Where the slim sea-otter gambols and the gray gull has a home. 

All around is fierce commotion, pale forms reaching toward the skies, 
Sounds of awful cannonading, haunting moans and battle cries. 
Clinging to its craggy summit, fastened down with massive chains, 
Bathed in summer’s golden sunshine, drenched in winter’s driving rains, 
Rests a low, quaint hut, the dwelling of the brave Copalis Jim, 

Rests the hut whose door is opened, opened never save by him. 

From this airy habitation keen black eyes peer on the seas, 

Raven locks are tossed and tangled in the sighing ocean breeze. 

Night and morn he scans the billows marching grandly far below, 
Night and morn he sees them lifting bristling peaks all white with snow. 
Day by day he keeps his vigil, caring naught for any man, 

Watching ever with the patience that the otter hunter can. 

Oft his swarthy face grows eager, oft his rifle darts its flame, 

And a dying creature struggles from that quick, unerring aim. 

Oft when midnight winds are calling, in his mind sad thoughts arise, 
Thoughts of her who held him captive by the magic of her eyes. 

In his dreams she stands before him as she stood in days agone, 

Ere his heart had grown more hardened than the rock he dwells upon. 
And he hears her laughter ringing like the echoes of a lute, 

Through the forests, dark and sombre, down the vales of Quillayute. 
And again he sits beside her, speaking tender words of love, 

With the fragrant flowers surrounding and the waving green above. 

But the thunder of the breakers and the seabird’s piercing scream 
From the.ledges, brown and jagged, break the vision of his dream. 
Ah! Nawanda, false Nawanda, with your artless maiden grace, 

Think you never of your lover living in that lonely place? 

He, whose fondest hopes were shattered, now a hermit, mute, alone, 
Far away on bleak Copalis, on a mountain built of stone. 


William Dean Howells......... Harper's Magazine And that withered smile within 
The kissing of the nose and chin; 
I own all, and that sad heart 

I will claim ere you depart. 


All the sunshine that you wear Both again revert to me 


In the summer of your hair ; 

All the morning of your face ; 

All your figure’s wilding grace; 

The flower-pose of your head, the light 


I own all, and that glad heart 
I must claim ere you depart. 


Go, yet go not unconsoled ! 

Sometime, after you are old, 

You shall come, and I will take 

From your brow the sullen ache, 

From your eyes the twilight gaze 
Darkening upon winter days, 

From your feet their palsy pace, 

And the wrinkles from your face, 
From your locks the snow; the droop 
Of your head, your worn frame’s stoop, 





Overloaded, undermanned, meant to founder, we 
Euchered God Almighty’s storm, bluffed the eternal sea ! 


Seven men from all the world, back to town again, 
Rolling down the Ratcliffe road, drunk and raising Cain; 
Just a pack o’ rotten plates puttied up with tar, Seven men from out of hell. Ain’t the owners gay, 
’Cause we took the ‘‘ Bolivar” safe across the bay! 


I am Race, and both are mine, 
Mortal Age and Youth divine: 
Mine to grant, but not in fee; 


From each that lives, that I may give 
Unto each that yet shall live. 
A Forgotten Command .Ella Wheeler Wilcox..Demorest's Magazine 

There was a pious man who one day died 
Flutter of your footsteps’ flight: And passed to judgment. Born to wealth, his lot 

On earth had been with those who labor not, 

But he had kept himself from wordly pride, 

Had hated sin, and sinners; and had tried 

To let no evil word nor action blot 

His earthly record. Valiantly (in thought) 

He battled ever on fair virtue’s side. 

Expectant now before the judgment throne, 

He waited there the nimbus for his head, 

Till some strange force compelled him to recoil. 
‘* Avaunt from me!” God cried in thunder tone. 
*** 4nd six days shalt thou labor,’ \ have said; 
Death keeps no crown for those who do not toil.” 
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MARCELLA: 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW BOOK* 


By F. MARIon CRAWFORD 









The author of Robert Elsmere and David Grieve 
in her new book, Marcella, has taken up the ques- 
tions of Labor and Socialism, and many other mi- 
nor questions belonging to them and _ proceeding 
from them. She has found a heroine to devote her- 
self to these questions, and the heroine finds a man 
who loves her—more than one, indeed, though the one 
in particular, so to speak, outloves many obstacles be- 
sides a rival. He is happy in the end, too, when Mar- 
cella has seen so much of the world which she had 
promised herself to reform, as has sufficed to convince 
her that there can be no age of prophecy when there is 
no prophet, no reform without a reformer, no conquest 
of one portion of humanity unless there be a conqueror 
in the ranks of the other. And this conclusion seems 
to contain the lesson taught by Mrs. Ward’s new book, 
so far as it can be said to teach a lesson at all. 

That, however, is by no means all that the book con- 
tains. The author possesses many of the gifts which 
have earned her family a place of high distinction in 
English letters. She is a sincere student, an honest 
worker, and a just critic—and she has had what are 
commonly called “opportunities” of an exceptional 
kind. ‘The task undertaken in producing Marcella was 
worthy in magnitude and interest of the hand that did 
into English the Journal of Amiel, that gave us Robert 
Elsmere, and traced the history of David Grieve. 

The whole impression left after carefully reading 
Marcella from beginning to end is remarkable for the 
number of highly-finished pictures fixed in the mind of the 
reader—pictures of which he cannot but feel sure that 
they are at once true to life and typical of life. There 
are scenes of cottage life in the book, which have proba- 
bly never been outdone in c!2an accuracy of observation 
or in brilliancy of literary finish. And there is one of 
them, at least, in which an element of tragic grandeur 
suddenly dignifies the squalor of great wretchedness, 
as only death himself can. I mean the scene in which 
Marcella, at early morning, is with the miserable wife 
of the condemned murderer—a poor, half-deformed 
poacher—just when the far-off prison-bell is heard toll- 
ing the hour for his execution. 

Of this same most unfortunate poacher, too, and of 
his accomplice, and of their joint doings, there is a 
wonderful description earlier in the book. The two are 
out on a winter’s night after rabbits with nets and ferrets 
in a moonlit covert, and one is sure that they are to be 
caught then and there, when the heavy tread of the 
keepers echoes dully along the path in the night air, 
passing and repassing the poachers’ hiding-place, and 
one is delighted when the men get safely away. 

There are not lacking other pictures, either—broader 
ones and of more import. 

When the last page is reached, the political question, 
which is, broadly, the question arising out of the great 
and real distress of the English poor, is still what it is 
in the real world—chaotic and unanswered, formulated 
in fifty ways and unanswered in a hundred answers, the 
bugbear of the Conservative, the terror of the Liberal, 
the alarmingly satisfactory reason for the existence of 
the Socialist, of the Venturist, and, elsewhere, of the 


* By F. Marion Crawford in Book Notes. 

















Anarchist. If it was Mrs. Ward’s intention to show to 
the world how deep-seated the evil is, how honest the 
effort to reach it is on the one hand, and what dishonest 
use of it is made on another side, she must feel satisfied 
with her work, from her own point of view. And con- 
sidering what the facts of the case are, and the present 
state of the Labor movement, it is hard to believe that 
this was not her intention. She has taken the poisonous 
growth and with a strong and sure hand has uprooted 
it and shown it to us from root to flower; and again, 
she has taken it at the flower and followed the stem 
downwards and searched the secret roots of it. The 
fault is not that ot the novelist, if. the book does not tell 
us how the growth is to be destroyed. If the secret 
were known, it would have been in use before now. 

The magnitude of the difficulty is all visible, like the 
height of a mountain which rises abruptly from the sea, 
because it is a woman, a young woman and a woman 
under disadvantages, who is represented as ready to 
devote her life to the task of overcoming it. She brings 
to her self-imposed labor a real and true enthusiasm, 
directing the doubtful strength of a passionate girl. 

Marcella is indeed as passionately in earnest from 
first to last as a heroine of Greek tragedy. Her faults, 
her errors of judgment, even her weaknesses, are all the 
results of her own conviction that she is on the side of 
right, since she is on the side of all poor against all rich. 
The impossibility of the camel’s passage through the eye 
of the needle is as nothing compared with the difficulties 
which exclude the rich man from Marcella’s young 
Utopia. Love himself is nearly beaten in the struggle 
for one exception. Even when he conquers, the world- 
worn reader doubts whether the victory has been com- 
plete and is to be lasting, so that he wishes he might 
know what became of Marcella afterwards, whether such 
great aspirations were ultimately extinguished, after hav- 
ing been disappointed, and whether out of so much 
goodness there did not arise some good. 

It is a sure sign of the book’s worth that one is in 
earnest with Marcella, though well knowing how hope- 
less is the quest for that Holy Grail which should herald 
the feast of satisfied and peaceful humanity. For we 
feel that the search is without hope from the first, and 
devotion to a desperate cause appeals to the heart and 
is a strong arouser of sympathy. The heart of the 
world is ever womanly and suffers with the vanquished 
more truly than it rejoices with the victor. 

No man can say whether such a woman as Marcella 
is a present possibility of the world. Only a woman 
can tell us surely to what heights a girl may aspire, and 
though she should speak of herself and not of a heroine 
of fiction, we men should find it hard—not to believe 
her, since she has authority to speak—but to realize as 
possible from our manly point of view what we believe 
is real in her woman’s judgment of life. 

Whatever Mrs. Ward’s ideal may have been, the at- 
tempt to reach it has given us a very remarkable and 
complete piece of work, embodying a startling picture of 
modern England, which we Americans must accept, how- 
ever reluctantly, as true, but which we shall have no 
reluctance at all in admiring sincerely for its breadth, 
its feeling, and the consummate detail of its execution. 
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GENERAL GOSSIP OF AUTHORS AND WRITERS 





A Talk with the Two of the successful books of 
Rev. 8. R. Crockett the day are The Stickit Minister 
and The Raiders, a spirited story of adventure, from 
which a reading is given in this number. The Edin- 
burgh Leader gives an account of a talk with the Rev. 
S. R. Crockett, the author, a Free Church minister at 
Penicuik, Scotland. Penicuik itself is not a very beauti- 
ful town, but a sharp turn to the left out of the village 
street brings you speedily to the pleasant little manse, 
which is growing all too narrow to hold Mr. Crockett’s 
family and the 7,000 volumes that compose his well- 
chosen library. Less than half of these go in the little 
study, and the rest have wandered all over the house, 
where black-letter Chaucers and theological folios crop 
up in the most unexpected manner. Mr. Crockett 
is a tall, broad-shouldered, brown-bearded man, whose 
rosy cheeks and general air of health and vigor bear 
witness to the generations of Galloway husbandmen 
from whom he draws descent. When his visitor arrived 
on Saturday, he was busy in the negotiations for a new 
astronomical telescope. Astronomy is one of his chief 
hobbies, and in the study more than one telescope 
shows its nose. 

“‘T am fond of good books in all lines of science,” 
says Mr. Crockett. ‘“ Here is one of my treasures,” and 
he turns to the seven volumes of Dresser’s Birds of 
Europe, whose beautiful colored plates rival those of 
Gould. ‘ That book cost me £60; the worst of these 
science books is that they are so dear! Here, on the 
shelf above it, is Sowerby’s English Botany. To let you 
into a secret, I use these books for my stories. I believe 
in having all my detail absolutely accurate, though, of 
course, it must not be obtrusive. But what I consider 
the chief glory of my library is on this set of shelves. 
Here I have some 200 volumes of classified cuttings 
and articles on all conceivable subjects. ‘They repre- 
sent. my career as a journalist. You see, whenever I 
had an important article to write, 1 made a point of 
getting all the matter I could to bear upon it. I kept my 
collection, and finally had it bound, as you see, in classi- 
fied volumes—here, for instance, are seven volumes of 
Carlyliana, andso on. Oh yes, I believe that method is 
the great secret of successful journalism.” 

“TI didn’t know you, too, had been a journalist, Mr 
Crockett?” ‘Well, of course I have been connected 
for a long time with the Christian Leader, and you may 
even hear it said that I am the editor of it, though I’m 
not. It was there, as I suppose you know, that my first 
stories, which have been so unexpectedly successful, 
were published. The story of their genesis is rather 
curious,” he went on, with a reflective smile, balancing 
himself on the stool. “ Mr. Wylie wrote to me one 
week, about two years ago, to send him an article on a 
minister’s duties. Somehow I had no time to think it 
out, and the idea came into my head to scribble a kind 
of story of a day in the life of a lazy minister. So I sat 
down and began to write, assuming the character of one 
of my old Galloway friends with his broad Doric. The 
result was the Day in the Life of the Rev. Mr. Penbye, 
that is now somewhere in my book. I sent it off with 
considerable misgivings, but the next day a telegram 
arrived from Wylie, asking if I had any more stuff like 
that. The consequence was that after that I wrote one 


story every week for a long while. I have more than 
twice as many as those that have been reprinted.” 
“The Stickit Minister has been very successful in his 
new form, hasn’t he?” ‘“ Why, yes. Above 10,000 copies 
have been sold, according to the latest accounts I have 
had. Unfortunately I had parted with the copyright of 
the stories to Mr. Wylie, so that I have not profited so 
much as I might have done. But that is the kind of 
accident that is often connected with one’s first success- 
ful book, and I must say that the arrangements made 
have been very fair to me on the whole. To one of my 
literary articles I owe the friendship of Robert Louis 
Stevenson, who has influenced me more than any writer 
but Scott. About seven years ago he wrote to me about 
an article of mine, and we have corresponded regularly 
ever since. I get a letter every two months on the 
average. He has been most kind in the way of giving 
me advice. Be a severe critic of yourself and prune 
diligently, is the refrain of his counsel; ‘ whenever you 
write anything you think particularly fine, strike it out.’” 





Richard Le Gallienne’s 
Literary Work 


Richard Le Gallienne, whose book, 
The Religion of a Literary Man, 
recently published by the Putnams, has caused him to 
be much talked about of late, has English, French, 
Scotch, and Irish blood in his veins. He was born in 
Liverpool, was educated at the college there, and at 
sixteen was articled to a firm of accountants of that 
thriving city. He balanced books by day and wrote 
verses in the evening ; and, while an accountant’s clerk, 
published at his own expense My Lady’s Sonnets. 
Becoming known to Mr. Wilson Barrett, the actor 
offered him the post of secretary, and so the youth 
reached London and a congenial literary atmosphere. 
He is now devoting himself to literature, having pub- 
lished, besides the volume first named in this paragraph, 
two books of poems, a series of studies on the Char- 
acteristics of George Meredith, and the really delightful 
Book Bills of Narcissus. He is also doing journalistic 
work, which serves to make pleasant and hospitable a 
pretty country cottage near London. Mr. Le Gallienne 
has a charming wife, a keen sense of humor and a very 
valuable collection of old books. 





The Magazine of Poetry has this 
sketch of one of the literary lights 
of New Orleans, and a critic of rare refinement and ap- 
preciation. Julie Wetherill Baker, author, was born in 
Woodville, Mississippi, in 1858, in a spacious country 
house, whose old-time soberness shows here and there a 
touch of modern coquetry in the shape of a gracefully 
constructed wing, an airy trellised porch, or a bow-win- 
dow. It was the home of her distinguished grandfather, 
Cotesworth Pinckney Smith, Chief Justice of the State 
of Mississippi, and many remember his royal hospitality. 
Mrs. Baker writes over the unassuming disguise of three 
initials, “J. K. W.” Julie K. Wetherill was her maiden 
name. She writes mainly for the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, in its Sunday issue, and is one of the keen- 
est, most cultured critics in this country. The “ Bric-a- 
Brac” department of the Times-Democrat is an author- 
ity in the South on all matters of current literature. 
Every Sunday this is a symposium of discussions of the 
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latest periodicals and freshest book, and it is safe to 
trust to the experience, tastes, and critical judgment of 
the reviewer, “J. K. W.” She is the wife of Marion A. 
Baker, literary editor of the paper, has been married for 
five years, and has no children. Mrs. Baker is an ideal 
critic., She is no respecter of persons. Famous names 
do not impose on her, nor does she ignore the most ob- 
scure writer if she discovers the germ of real value in 
his work. She is one of the most utterly unbiased re- 
viewers who writes for the daily press, and she is as 
lavish with her praise as she is unsparing in her adverse 
criticisms. In addition to her department of liter.:y 
comment, which, though struck off in the white hea: of 
rapid execution, never fails to be finished and polished, 
she contributes each week a column or more of scholar- 
ly criticism to the editorial page of the paper. Born in 
Mississippi and reared partly in that State and partly in 
Philadelphia, the home of her eminent Quaker ancestor, 
Samuel Wetherill, she shows in her writings the dual in- 
fluence of her early surroundings. 

In physical appearance Mrs. Baker is just what her 
writings would indicate, slender, with lustrous brown 
hair, and glorious dark eyes. Her manner is exquisitely 
modest and winning, and she is not only a literary 
authority in New Orleans, but a general favorite. 

The author of War and Peace, 

and Anna Karenina, says Enrico 
Nencioni in the Literary Digest, was, a few years ago, 
the novelist who was most read and discussed. His 
readers belonged to all social classes from the prince to 
the workingman, from the duchess to the peasant wom- 
an. His volumes were sold by the hundred thousand 
copies, were translated into all languages. Gustave 
Flaubert said he was comparable to Shakespeare alone ; 
Matthew Arnold declared that he was a novelist of the 
most healthy and robust mind. All at once, abandoning 
novel-writing and the literary career, converted, or 
rather restored, to evangelical doctrines, leading a life of 
manual labor, of apostleship angl charity among the 
poorest classes, Tolstoi wrote a- book to explain the 
origin and the progress of his conversion—My Confes- 
sion—and another to explain the essential characteristics 
of his neo-Christianity—My Religion. Strange is it, 
that a society imbued with anti-religious ideas and posi- 
tive science, accustomed to the treatises of Spencer and 
the novels of Zola, read the books of the converted au- 
thor with the same curiosity and ardor with which they 
read his romances. 

In My Confession, the novel-writer, who had become 
a moralist and theosophist, tells, in five or six memora- 
ble lines, the whole story of his soul: “I have lived in 
this world fifty-five years; for nearly forty of those 
years I have been a Nihilist in the true sense of that 
word: not Socialist and revolutionary, according to 
the perverted meaning attached to it; but really Nihil- 
ist, that is, lacking in all faith, believing in nothing.” 
Here is another passage of the Confession: “ Early in 
my life I lost my faith; I have lived like all other peo- 
ple among the various varieties of life. I have done 
something in literature, undertaking to teach others 
things of which I knew nothing. Then the Sphinx be- 
gan to persecute me, saying, as to C£dipus of old: 
‘Guess my riddle or I will devour thee.” Human 
science explained to me nothing. To my incessant 
questions, the only ones that concerned me: ‘ Why do 
T live? What am I?’ Science answered by teaching 
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me a hundred other things which were of no consequence 
to me.” The whole Tolstoinian doctrine can be summed 
up in these few words: the law of Christ and dts prac- 
tice is the sacrifice of one’s own existence for the good 
of one’s neighbor; the law of the world, on the other 
hand, is a cruel and murderous struggle for one’s own 
existence. The fundamental points of the religion of 
Tolstoi are these: ‘‘ Regulate your own life by the evan- 
gelical precepts of the Sermon on the Mount. Shun all 
violence. Resist not evil. Divide the proceeds of 
your labor with the poor. Reverence the family—have 
no divorce, no libertinage.” Tolstoi is not a fool, 
as some think him, nor a mystic, as all call him. 
Mysticism is a transcendental doctrine which sacrifices 
the present life to the future life. The doctrine of Tol- 
stoi is not a dream or anecstacy; but action, the knowl- 
edge and practice of life on this earth; just the opposite 
of mysticism. The evolution in him has been complete, 
and also logical and rational. Perhaps there has never 
been a more noteworthy evolution since that of Blaise 
Pascal. The moral conversion that Tolstoi has nar- 
rated and described, was working in him for thirty 
years; and in his most famous romances is found the 
germ of his last writings. Anna Karenina gave fore- 
warning of the Kreutzer Sonata and of My Religion. 
In his latest volume, The Kingdom of God is Within 
(Cassell Pub. Co.), Tolstoi answers the criticisms of the 
doctrines he expounded in his preceding werks, and 
accepts, confirms, and eloquently sustains the full conse- 
quences of his theories. The spirit of this new book 
has been, with some reason, defined as Evangelical 
Nihilism. In the opinion of revolutionary Nihilism, all 
governments, all political organizations, all laws, all 
administrations are evils—we should destroy the present 
social arrangement. So, for Tolstoi, every government 
is oppressive and anti-Christian, and our social order is 
essentially iniquitous. He, however, opposes violence, 
declares that non-resistance is the fundamental doctrine 
of Christ, and does not sanction armed resistance, even 
in the case of legitimate defense. Notwithstanding 
Tolstoi’s defects and exaggerations, how colossal ap- 
pears the figure of this man, always sincere, always a 
lover of humanity, a hero of true and active charity, 
who lives with the poor and for the poor; a true leader, 
a true reality among so many phantoms; a word, a real 
word, amid so much falsity and emptiness of the parlia- 
mentary and literary babblers who infect Europe. Even 
those who dissent most from his theories, if there beats 
in their bosom the heart of a man, ought to bend rev- 
erently before the genius and the soul of Leo Tolstoi. 





The Darbury 
News Man's Work 


James Montgomery Bailey, the 
Danbury News Man, who died re- 
cently at his home in Danbury, Conn., was a native of 
Albany, where he was born in 1841. He went to 
Danbury in 1860. He had learned the carpenter’s 
trade, and followed that until August 18, 1862, when he 
enlisted in the Seventeenth Connecticut Infantry. While 
at the front, says the Chicago Evening Post, he wrote 
many graphic and humorous letters to the local news- 
papers. Returning to Danbury after the close of the 
war, he purchased the Danbury Times, which he con- 
ducted until he bought the Danbury Jeffersonian in 
1870. ‘The two papers he consolidated under the name 
which he afterward made so well known in all parts of 
the English-speaking world, the Danbury News. His 
quaint and original humor soon made him and his paper 











famous. The circulation of the Danbury News reached 
a higher point than was attained by a country weekly 
before or since. The Danbury News man was a new 
and striking factor in American literature, and soon had 
scores of imitators. In recent years he had done no 
literary work. In September, 1883, he started the 
Evening News, which is one of the most successful 
dailies in New England. Mr. Bailey’s chief character- 
istics were his universal benevolence and humor, sparkling 
and effervescent in conversation as it was in his writings. 
He was geniality, generosity and hospitality personified. 
Early in life he formed an aversion to neckties and 
never wore one on any occasion. 





Olive Thorne Miller's A writer in the Brooklyn Times 
Love for Birds writes pleasantly of a visit to Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller whose new book, A Bird Lover in 
the West, has just been issued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, The author was found at her pleasant home in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., the other evening, and talked in a most 
interesting way of how she came to take up the study 
of birds and her methods of work. It was some fifteen 
years ago, Mrs. Miller said, and not long after her 
removal from Chicago to Brooklyn, that she first began 
writing about birds. A lady friend of hers, who is an 
ornithologist, came to make her a visit. She wanted to 
see the birds of the vicinity, and Mrs. Miller took her to 
Prospect Park. She was so enthusiastic that she inspired 
Mrs. Miller with an interest in them. The latter had 
never lived in the country and knew nothing about birds, 
but she was so much interested in them that after her 
friend went away she began to study their ways, especi- 
ally the ways of the wood thrush. She continued to go 
to Prospect Park and study the thrushes for about two 
years. Then she thought she would write about them. 
She had never written anything before that except for 
children—she had written a book, Little Folks in 
Feathers and Fur. That book was compiled; it was 
not composed of her own observations, but was written 
up from different authorities. When Mrs. Miller finished 
her article on the wood thrush she sent it to the Atlantic. 
Its acceptance encouraged her to go on with her studies. 
Mrs. Miller’s earlier books contained the results of her 
observations in the Eastern States, but she has always 
been anxious to study the birds of the West. She found 
that there are not so many birds in Colorado as in the 
East, and those that are there are very shy, but they were 
new to her, and on this account extremely interesting. 
“ My first trip to Colorado was about two years ago,” 
said Mrs. Miller. “I boarded in Cheyenne Canyon, at 
a very quiet little place called Camp Harding, a collec- 
tion of tents and small houses. It is a delightful and 
beautiful spot. I enjoyed the climate, the air aad the 
mountains extremely. The next summer I went to 
Utah in my search for new birds. I did not like Utah 
as well as Colorado—the climate was too warm for me, 
the winds troublesome and the birds fully a mile away 
from the house and very shy. ‘There were no groves 
where I could go to study the birds as I should have 
liked to, so at last I went back to Colorado and spent 
the rest of the summer there.” In regard to her methods 
of work Mrs. Miller said: “ When studying birds I 
always go away from everybody I know—away from 
strangers, so that I shall not have any social duties to 
divert my attention. I never take any work of any 
kind excepting my pencil and note-book and my opera 
glass. That is the way I have learned so much about 
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birds; I give them my whole time and thought from 
breakfast until dark every day, rain or shine, for 
about three months each year, in the summer time. I 
always take notes right on the spot and never leave any- 
thing to my memory—otherwise I should forget and 
confuse things. When I get back to the house I spend 
my evenings writing out the notes I have taken. 

**T don’t care anything about the science of ornithol- 
ogy,” Mrs. Miller continued. “I don’t care about how 
many bones a bird has, nor how many feathers there are ° 
in his tail, but how he lives, the making of nests, and the 
bringing up of the young—the domestic life is what I 
prefer to study. When a bird is nesting it is the only 
time he is to be found in one place. I did at one time 
keep birds in my own home, but it involves a great deal 
of trouble, and since I have taken up lecturing there is 
no use of my having them in the house if I can give no 
time to theirstudy. It has often occurred to me that if 
I could do as the hunter does, and make a shelter and 
hide from the birds, I could see and learn a great deal 
more than I do. I take much pains to go among them 
alone and wear clothing as near the color of the woods 
as possible. Still, they are not as free before me as if 
they could not see me. Some of the most interesting 
studies I have made have been through the window- 
blinds of my room. When the blinds were shut I could 
make much more satisfactory studies. It would be very 
nice to have a little house in some good ‘ birdy’ place 
where I could watch them unobserved.” 





Moira O'Neill, 
the New Irish Poet 


Of Moira O’Neill, whose recent 
excellent Irish verse has been re- 
printed in Current Literature, the London Bookman 
says: * Moira O’Neill” is Miss Nesta Higginson, her 
pseudonym being a combination of the Christian names 
of her father and mother. Her parents are both Irish, 
of County Antrim families, and she is the third of seven 
children. Though most of the family were born in the 
Island of Mauritius, their childhood was spent almost 
entirely between their two homes, in the glens of An- 
trim. But before they were grown up they were taken 
by their parents to Italy, where they lived for four 
years, learning what they pleased of art, or music, or 
languages, one of the chief influences on their minds 
and tastes being their mother’s great delight in all 
things beautiful. The choice of studies was left to 
themselves. Miss Nesta Higginson’s ambition at that 
time was to be an artist, and in Rome, Florence and 
Venice she worked in different studios and attended 
life classes. She is an excellent linguist, but has always 
felt more interest in English and Italian literature than 
in any other, Shakespeare and Dante fascinating her 
above all other poets. After she had grown up she still 
kept the habit she had gained while a child, of reading 
constantly, not many books, but the same a dozen times 
over. Even while her ambitions were set on painting, 
she had an intense interest and belief in literature. 
The time she spent on pictorial art she has, however, 
never regretted. Her knowledge of drawing she finds 
a great help to expression in words, teaching her the 
necessity of precision of line, and of deciding with 
absolute certainty what effect she means to produce. 
She holds that young writers who wish to cultivate 
a sense of literary proportion should learn to draw. 
Born on Hallow E’en, her first story, was published 
in the December number of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Mr. Blackwood wrote a letter, full of unstinted praise, 
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in acknowledgment of the contribution sent him by an 
unknown girl in Ireland, and Miss Higginson expresses 
warmly her sense of obligation to him for his great 
courtesy, and his friendly encouragement. ‘The first 
verses sent to the same magazine, Sea Wrack, written, 
like the first story, in the Antrim dialect, were also ac- 
cepted. Since then she has written constantly in Black- 
wood, stories, literary articles, and poems. An Easter 
Vacation, was published last spring by Lawrence and 
Bullen. In it she broke new ground, neither the scenes 
nor the characters being Irish; the life and incidents 
in an English watering-place supplying the material. 
The same firm are to bring out a new book by her next 
autumn, an Irish fairy-tale, called An Elf Errant. 





Adeline Sergeant's Miss Adeline Sergeant, whose new 
Literary Work novel, The Surrender of Margaret 
Bellarmine, has just been published, is, in a manner, 
one of the literary “finds” of Mr. Andrew Stewart, of 
The People’s Friend. In 1880 that miscellany offered 
4,100 for a competition story, and Miss Sergeant won 
the prize with Jacobi’s Wife, a tale of great constructive 
power. Of an old Lincolnshire family, Miss Sergeant 
was born at Ashbourne, Derbyshire, in July, 1851. Her 
father was a Wesleyan minister, which, of course, meant 
a change of home for the family every three years, so 
that Miss Sergeant has had a varied experience of Eng- 
lish country life. Mr. Sergeant died at Rochester in 
1870, and Adeline, in order to help her mother, became 
a governess at Sevenoaks. Mrs. Sergeant, however, 
soon followed her husband, and the future novelist, 
moving to London, occupied herself for a time with 
teaching. Then came the success of Jacobi’s Wife, 
which determined her career, and, after writing Beyond 
Recall, she, in 1883, went to Dundee to join Mr. Levy’s 
literary staff. Since then she has written something like 
a dozen novels, most of which are notable for their 
vigor and dramatic force. She finds the morning best 
for composition, and declares that in her experience 
publishers are not the dishonorable creatures some 
authors would make them out to be. As a member of 
the Fabian Society, Miss Sergeant may be said to be in 
the van of social and feminine progress. 


Jose Maria De Heredia The Academie Frangaise has just 
made José Maria De Heredia an 
Immortal, says the New York Times. The Academie 
Francaise has honored a writer of sonnets. It seemed 
so improbable, that the cable telegraphers in London, 
who had never heard of him, scanned their biographical 
dictionaries, and, finding a record of a Heredia, who 
was a Cuban, a Deputy, and a former Minister of Pub- 
lic Works in the Rouviere Cabinet, gravely informed the 
public that a Deputy who never wrote a line of literature 
was the latest Academician elect. In June, last year, as 
the New York admirers of José Maria De Heredia 
expected to buy here easily Les Trophées, they 
waited a week after the publication was announced in 
the Paris papers, were disappointed in their expectations, 
sent orders, and received rare copies of the tenth 
edition. ‘Ten editions of a book of poems in a month is 
one of these unusual occurrences which reflected them- 
selves in a question of Balzac, familiar to his friends: 
“In my last book, did I make dishonest concessions to 
popularity?” Heredia had always a horror of popu- 
larity. He wrote his poems on folio sheets of antique 
paper, cut out of the fly leaves of incunabula, and sent 
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them to friends. Two or three times a year, at long 
intervals, one of his sonnets appeared in print by breach 
of confidence or by an eloquent appeal by some com- 
mittee of poets, gifted, like Orpheus, with the power to 
charm Cerberus. The sonnets of Heredia are marvels. 

He was born November 22, 1842, in the mountains 
of Sierra Madre, near Santiago, in Cuba. He was edu- 
cated in France, at Senlis, by priests, who were excellent 
humanists; in Havana, at the university; in Paris, at 
the Ecole Des Chartes, where he derived from palaeo- 
graphic studies the taste for method and exactitude 
which he knows so well how to conciliate with the sen- 
timent of art and poetry. He translated and edited 
Bernal Dioz del Castillo’s history of the Spanish con- 
quests in the New World, and for the profound learning 
of his annotations the Academie Frangaise laureated 
him. Eager students of the Conquistadors hoped that 
he would continue his labors as a historian. They have 
been disappointed, but French literature has gained an 
exquisite poet. His phrases are finished in the fullness 
of their ideas, with grand melodious words; his verses 
have the splendor of Latin hexameters, and the charm 
of crystalline jets of light. The subjects of Les Tro- 
phées are Greece and Sicily, Rome and the barbarians, 
the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, the Orient and 
the tropics, nature and dreams. The poems reflect the 
ardent, natural surroundings of the poet’s childhood, 
the minds of the Conquistadors, the beauties of myths, 
the picturesqueness of civilizations, pure reminiscences 
of antique art piously invoked. They are sonnets, and 
they are descriptive, mythologic, heroic, in perfect pic- 
tures executed with a plasticity never before approached 
by the sonnet-writers of France. Heredia’s daughter is 
a poet, and the wits of the boulevards say that poetic 
talent in the family is ‘‘ Hereditary.” 





Robert Bridges’ In the Outlook, Robert Bridges, of 

Works of Verse Scribner’s Magazine, writes enter- 
tainingly of Robert Bridges, the English poet: To 
most American readers the works of the English poet, 
Robert Bridges, are as unknown as were the novels of 
George Meredith a few years ago. Yet both are well 
past middle life, and have long had the critical ap- 
proval of a few choice minds whose praise is hard to 
win. Mr. Bridges has never sought the applause of 
the multitude; indeed, he has avoided it as much as 
possible by publishing most of his poems in limited 
editions, privately printed by the Rev. H. Daniel, a 
Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. These thin 
volumes of hand-made paper, printed from a font of 
beautiful type with old English long ff, are already 
among the rare finds of book-collectors. One of them, 
of which only twenty copies were issued, sells for more 
than $100, and several other volumes fetch $30 to $40. 
The poet never publishes in the magazines, but a few 
years ago issued a popular selection from his verse, 
under the title, The Shorter Poems of Robert Bridges, 
and within a few weeks has made more of his work ac- 
cessible to the public in The Humors of the Court. 

As for the career of the man outside of his books, it 
is known that he leads the life of a scholarly country 
gentleman near Oxford, and has a circle of close and 
admiring friends. His full name and titles are Robert 
Seymour Bridges, M.A., M.B., M.R.C.P. He was 
born in 1844, was graduated at Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, in 1863, and in medicine in 1874. He has, 
however, retired from the practice of his profession. 








His eighteen to twenty volumes of poems and plays 
represent the work of twenty years, and reveal a wide 
range of scholarship. They show him to bea close 
student of the Greek and Latin classics, as to form and 
spirit. One of his plays, The Feast of Bacchus, is an 
adaptation of a play of Menander, through the Latin 
version of Terence, preserving the beauties of the lat- 
ter. Mr. Bridges uses in this play a curious form of 
English hexameter, which is built on quantity rather 
than accent. The author's explanation is that “a nat- 
ural emphasizing of the sense gives the rhythm”; but 
to most readers the meter is merely melodious prose. 

A play which is more nearly in accord with English 
traditions is Achilles in Scyros, written in blank verse 
of unusual beauty and correctness, and interspersed 
with choruses after the Greek manner. The pastoral 
setting of the play and the simple story, with its pretty 
comedy and love-making, give it a charm which must 
appeal to minds sensitive to beauty; and it is beauty 
rather than strength which is always the characteristic 
of this poet. That he has made a careful study of blank 
verse is shown by his monograph on Milton’s Prosody, 
and he has consequently learned how to give his own 
verse variety with dignity. ‘The Humors of the Court 
reveals him as a student of the Spanish drama. Indeed, 
his plays are generally the experiments of a scholar 
rather than the dramatic outbursts of a poet. To schol- 
ars will they, therefore, always make their appeal for 
appreciation. But when you read the lyrics of Robert 
Bridges, you lose sight of the scholar and find the poet. 
His scholarship simply aids him in preserving the best 
traditions of the Elizabethan lyrics ; but the poet in him 
bursts into spontaneous song. 





Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan's Mrs. Margaret F. Sullivan, says the 
Editorial Writing New York Evening Sun, was the 
guest of honor the other day at a small reception at 
which a number of well-known literary and journalistic 
women were also present. In the course of a little 
corner conversation one of the newspaper women re- 
called the story which Mrs. Sullivan herself had once 
told of her entrance into journalism. Mrs. Sullivan is 
one of the best editorial writers in the country, and, 
strangely enough, it was in this very capacity, so seldom 
filled by a woman, that she did her first newspaper 
work. She was a sixteen-year-old schoolgirl when some 
subject in which, as it happened, she was particularly 
interested and about which she was very well informed, 
came up for discussion in the newspapers. She read the 
editorials which were written about it, but realized that 
they did not go to the root of the matter, and, after a 
few days, wrote her own views and sent the article to 
the Chicago Tribune. She did not sign her full name. 
It was promptly printed, and a request sent her for 
another article on the same subject. She sent one, and 
it came out with the same flattering promptness. ‘Then 
a note was sent asking her to come to the Tribune office. 
She went, a schoolgirl, in short skirts and with her hair 
down her back, and the grave and reverend seigniors of 
the big paper were astonished when they saw her. 
After they had got their breath they said it must be a 
mistake. They wanted to see the man who had written 
those editorials. The young girl assured them that she 
had written them. Then the learned gentlemen hinted 
that it was worse than a mistake; that there was, er— 
well, they did not accuse her outright of lying, but they 
unmistakably looked their doubt. The girl from school 
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then said she would be glad to accommodate them by 
sitting down and writing a few editorials while they 
watched the wheels go round. She was taken at her 
word, and for several days wrote brilliant editorials 
under lock and key, as it were, in the Tribune office. 
Finally, the doubting Thomases reluctantly admitted that 
the schoolgirl was a brilliant prodigy and not a clever 
fraud, and from that time until a few years ago Mrs. 
Sullivan was one of the leading writers on the paper. 
She finally severed her connection with the Tribune to 
occupy an equally high place on the Chicago Herald. 





Percy White, The author of Mr. Bailey-Martin, 

Author of Mr. Bailey-Martin one of the books recently published 
by Lovell, Coryell & Co., that is being much read and 
talked about just now, and which deserves iis reputa- 
tion, is Percy White, the editor of Public Opinion. He 
is, says the Bookman, the son of the late Dr. Charles 
White, who carried on a private school for many years 
at Hove. Mr. White’s first intention was also to follow 
a scholastic career, but after some time spent as pro- 
fessor of English language and literature in a French 
college he drifted into journalism. For the last eight 
years he has edited Public Opinion, which has prospered 
exceedingly under his direction. During that time he 
has been a very busy leader-writer, his contribution of 
leaders to the press amounting to thirteen hundred. 
Short stories and reviews from his pen have also 
appeared from time to time in the magazines. Mr. 
Bailey- Martin, his first novel, has had a distinct success, 
but its author believes it has been a good deal misunder- 
stood. He intended his central character to be some- 
thing more than a snob, in fact a sort of up-to-date cad 
and scamp into the bargain. It is interesting to note 
that it was Marie Bashkirtseff’s Memoirs, which Mr. 
White once reviewed, that suggested him. Heis a very 
dissimilar person, of course, but the Frenchwoman is 
popularly believed to have meant her self-revelations to 
be a valuable human document, and Mr. Bailey-Martin 
had the same ambition as an autobiographist. 
Anna Hubbard Mercur, née Turett, 
says the Book News, is a native of 
Lancaster, Massachusetts. While at Rutger’s, where she 
took the gold medal for the essay What Shadows We 
Are and What Shadows We Pursue, her first published 
poem was set to music for the graduating class, by 
Professor George Root. Since her marriage to Mahlon 
C. Mercur, of ‘Towanda, Pennsylvania, she has been a 
constant contributor to magazines and journals, and 
her letters from France and Germany have been much 
appreciated. In the retirement of “‘ Eckland Heights,” 
her country home, freed from innumerable social 
claims, she is now devoting her time exclusively to liter- 
ary pursuits. Her collective work, Cosmos and Other 
Poems, expresses the main impulse of a life devoted to 
the elevation of mankind, and was sent as an exhibit to 
the Columbian Exposition. The New York Observer 
says: “The author has a true poet’s soul, and many of 
the songs in Cosmos, soul stirring in their melodious 
ring, are directly inspired by Nature and sing the mys- 
teries and beauty of flowers and of sky and forest. 
All show delicate feeling and poetic spirit. She is 
witty, too, as A Celestial Colloquy proves. The volume 
may well insure for the author a hearty recognition as 
a poet of no mean order, and has in it the promise of 
the flow of a still more generous wine.” 





Anna H. Mercur, 
the Author of Cosmos 














MRS. CAFFYN: AUTHOR OF A YELLOW ASTER* 





A tall, fair woman, with Irish eyes smiling out of a 
clever, earnest face, gave me cordial greeting with just 
a suspicion of a dainty brogue in the cosy drawing-room 
of one of a row of dull, gray houses in Kensington. 
This was “ Iota,” or, as the veil under which she desired 
to screen her personality in the event of failure is no 
longer necessary, Mrs. Mannington Caffyn, wife of a 
clever physician, who is back again in London, after 
having had to spend a dozen years in Australia. 

Alive to the fact that feminine angels rush in where 
male fools fear to tread, and that it is inexperienced 
women who write nearly all the books that are talked 
about nowadays, I opened my attack point-blank. 

“Ts A Yellow Aster your first book, Mrs. Caffyn, or 
only your first success ?” 

“ My first published book. 
this, but it was never shown to a publisher. 
a totally different and very difficult subject. It was very 
bad, but I mean to have a try at it again.” 

“Tf it is half as good as 5 

“1 know what you would say. It is very kind of you, 
but I am always discontented with my work.” 

“A true artist should be. There are no pictures so 
beautiful as the unpainted ones, no books so clever as 
those that are unwritten—that is what real artists think 
about their work. But about the Yellow Aster—tell me 
how it came to be written. Was it an intellectual ‘sport,’ 
as horticulturists say, or the legitimate grafting of a 
definite purpose upon a stock of definite ideas ?” 

“Well, I cannot call it a novel with a purpose, yet I 
have always held that the maternal instinct has a great 
deal more effect upon women’s lives than is generally 
supposed, and when I sat down to write it was with a 
chaotic notion of giving expression to this faith.” 

“ You have three distinct developments of the instinct 
in your book. Was it your original intention to give a 
study of more than one?” 

“Oh, yes. I wanted to bring in two or three types.” 

“The case of Mrs. Fellowes—the maternal instinct 
starved for lack of maternity—is an only too common 
experience, is it not ?” 

“‘ Indeed, it is. The Gwen Waring type is rarer; but 
I knew a case sufficiently like it to enable me to know 
that all I had portrayed was true to nature.” 

“And poor Mrs. Waring, with the mother-instinct 
buried under a mound of scientific dry bones ?” 

Mrs. Caffyn laughed. 

“Ah! I bought her from a friend for half-a-crown.” 

«She was very cheap.” 

“Tt was like this,” said Mrs. Caffyn, looking up with 
a smile from the tea-cups over which she was bending : 
‘“‘a very clever friend and I, when we were in Australia, 
frequently bought ideas from one another.” 

“« At half-a-crown each ?” 

‘“‘ Often only paid in I.0.U.’s, I am afraid,” laughed 
Mrs. Caffyn, “ or ‘ taken out’ in teas.” 

“ And how did you get your curious title ? ” 

“Oh, that did not come until the book was nearly 
completed. I was reading in a botanical work of ex- 
periments made to produce a yellow aster—a blossom 
quite out of the natural order of things.” 


I wrote another before 
It was on 








* From The London Sketch. A Yellow Aster is published 
by D. Appleton & Co. in the Town and Country Library. 





“ And has one been produced ?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“It is not desirable in its human form, at all events.” 
“‘ T quite agree with you,” said “ lota” very earnestly. 


“ Anything unnatural is undesirable. I believe in 
Nature—she does not make mistakes. The maternal 
instinct is so splendidly helpful to women simply be- 
cause it is what Nature meant for them.” 

“No one who knows you, Mrs. Caffyn, will have 
doubted the excellence of your motive in writing A 
Yellow Aster; but you know that some people are shy- 
ing at your more plain-spoken passages.” 

“Yes, I know it, and I am sorry. But I am not sure 
that it is not better, after all, to speak openly than to 
indulge in hints. My proofs were a sad trouble to me as 
it was. I began to make alterations, and then I found 
that I wanted to alter nearly the whole of the book, so 
I grew disheartened. When I read my original MS. 
to the typewriter I cut out nearly 60,000 words! I 
was very nervous, and when I thought she looked scorn- 
ful I cut wildly.” 

*‘ Your book is a strong protest against loveless mar- 
riages, Mrs. Caffyn ?” 

** Because I feel strongly on the subject. So many 
girls marry solely for worldly considerations, and the 
disillusionment is very awful.” 

“You think it better that they should know more of 
marriage and its responsibilities.” 

“Certainly. And girls nowadays learn so much more 
at school than their mothers learned. They are pre- 
pared for everything, in fact, except proper marriages. 
Besides, I do not think perfect purity is reached until 
there is a knowledge as well.” 

“Your opening chapters, describing Mr. and Mrs. 
Waring, struck me as rather like burlesque. Was the 
exaggeration intentional ?” 

“No; I am afraid you must put it down to my na- 
tionality,” laughed Mrs. Caffyn, adding quickly, ‘ and 
I think my life may account for some of the unconven- 
tional features of my work. My father was an im- 
mensely clever, well-read Irishman, of the hunting type, 
but he had some curious notions. I was not allowed 
to read a single novel until I was nineteen, yet I was 
permitted to roam at large among the classics, and I 
had read ‘Don Juan’! Then, a few years afterwards, 
I trained as a nurse in St. Thomas’s Hospital, and a 
little later joined the National and Metropolitan Asso- 
ciation for Nursing the Sick Poor. I was thrown, as it 
were, straight from a country life into the London slums, 
and that is, perhaps, why I believe in giving knowledge 
to girls. I got mine in a different way from most, 
which may account for my looking at things from a 
plain standpoint. My experiences in the slums may 
have unconsciously influenced my writings.” 

“ Had you much trouble in finding a publisher for 
A Yellow Aster, Mrs. Caffyn?” I asked, curious to 
know whether her MS. had shared the fate of the ma- 
jority of “ first offenses ” in literature. 

“No. It was first read and very favorably reported 
upon by a well-known firm, who, however, decided that 
it was not quite in their way. Then Mr. Hutchinson 
read it, and evidently thought that there was ‘some- 
thing in it,’ as he at once agreed to produce it.” 
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Power of Individuality..... Emile Zola..... The Experimental Novel (Cassell) 

I know some novelists who write very correctly, and 
who have finally obtained very great literary renown. 
They are very industrious, they approach all kinds of 
literature with the same facility. Phrases flow from 
their pens without any difficulty, and it is their practice 
to throw off five or six hundred lines every morning be- 
fore breakfast. And, 1 repeat, their work is very good, 
there is nothing lame about the grammar, the move- 
ment is excellent, color appears at times in these 
pages which seem to say to the public, who are dumb 
with respect: “This is prettily written.” In a word, 
these novelists have all the appearance of a genuine 
talent. It is their misfortune to be without any individ- 
ual expression, and that is enough to make them forever 
commonplace. It is no use for them to amass volume 
after volume, employing and abusing their incredible 
fecundity ; they will never remove from their books the 
nauseous odor of stillborn works. ‘The more they pro- 
duce the more the pile becomes mildewed. Their cor- 
rect grammar, their perfectly proper prose, their polished 
style may fool the public at large for a shorter or longer 
time; but all this will not suffice to keep their books 
alive, and will have no weight in the final judgment 
passed upon them by competent readers. They have 
no individual note, and so they are condemned. 

These novelists acquire the style which is in the air 
around them. ‘They catch the phrases which are flying 
about them. Their phrases never emerge from their 
personality, and they write as if some one from behind 
were dictating to them; and it is for that reason, per- 
haps, that they only need to turn on the faucet to ob- 
tain their productions. I do not say that they plagiarize 
from this man, or that they steal whole pages from their 
companions; on the contrary, they are so fluent, so 
superficial that one cannot find any strong characteristic 
in their writing, not even that of some illustrious master. 
Only without copying they have, instead of a creative 
brain, an immense storehouse filled with well-known 
phrases, current expressions, a kind of mean of the com- 
mon style. This storehouse is inexhaustible, shovelfuls 
may be taken out with which to cover paper. Here it 
comes, and here it comes again. Always, always shovel- 
fuls of cold and dull material which crowd the columns 
of the newspapers and the pages of books. 

On the other hand, let us look at a novelist who has 
an individual note; for instance, Alphonse Daudet. I 
take this writer because he is one of those who live in 
their works. Alphonse Daudet is present at a spectacle, 
ata scene of any kind. As he possesses the sense of 
reality, he is struck with this scene, and he retains a 
very vivid impression of it. Years may roll by—the 
brain preserves the image; time but makes it sink 
in more deeply. It ends by becoming a possession ; 
the writer must communicate it, must give back what 
he has seen and retained. ‘Then a phenomenon takes 
place, the creation of an original work. At first it is 
resurrection: Alphonse remembers what he has seen, 
and he sees the characters again with their gestures, the 
horizons with their lines. He feels that he must give 
back all this. From that moment he acts his charac- 
ters; he lives in their surroundings; he falls into a pas- 
sion in which he confounds his own personality with 


the personality of the beings and even with the things 
he wishes to depict. He ends by becoming one with 
his work in the sense that he becomes absorbed in it, 
and at the same time resees it for the sake of the 
story. In this intimate union the reality of the scene 
and the personality of the novelist are no longer dis- 
tinct. Which are the absolutely true details and which 
are invented ? This would be very difficult to say. What 
is certain, though, is that reality has been the starting 
point, the propelling force which has powerfully started 
the novelist; he has then continued the reality; he has 
extended the scene in the same way, giving it a special 
life and one which belongs to him, Alphonse Daudet, 
alone. The whole machinery of originality is there in this 
personal expression of a real world which surrounds us. 
Alphonse Daudet’s charm, this wonderful charm, which 
has won for him a place in our present literature, comes 
from the original flavor which he gives to the most insig- 
nificant phrase. He cannot relate a fact, present a charac- 
ter, without putting himself entirely into this fact or into 
this character, with the vivacity of his irony, the sweetness 
of his tenderness. You can tell one of his pages among 
a hundred others, because his pages have a life of their 
own. He is an enchanter, one of those Southern story- 
tellers who act what they relate, with gestures which 
create, and a voice which brings up. All becomes alive 
under their open hands; everything takes a color, a 
smell, and a sound. They cry and laugh with their 
heroes; they thee and thou them, make them so real 
that you see them standing before yu. 

How is it possible for such works not to move the 
public? They are alive. Open them and you will 
feel them palpitating in your hands. It is the real 
world: and it is even more, it is the real world in- 
habited by a writer of an originality both exquisite and 
intense. He can choose a subject more or less happy, 
treat it in a way more or less complete: the work will 
not be less precious because it will be unique, because 
he alone can give it that turn, that accent, that exist- 
ence. The book is him; that is sufficient. It will be 
classed some day; but it is no less a book by itself, 
a real living being. You are stirred up, you like 
or you do not like; no one remains indifferent. You 
no longer question about grammar or rhetoric, and you 
no longer have merely a package of printed paper under 
your eyes; a man is there, a man whose heart-beats 
and brain-workings are heard at each word. You 
abandon yourself to him, because he has become the 
master; because he has the strength of reality and the 
all-powerful note of individuality. 

Do you now understand the radical powerlessness of 
the novelists of whom I spoke a short time ago? They 
never take possession of and hold their readers, for they 
do not feel and they do not reproduce in an original 
manner. You will vainly search in their works for a 
new impression, explained in an original phrase. When 
they employ certain modes of expression, when they 
gather up here and there happy phrases, these phrases, 
so full of life in another, with them have an empty 
sound; there is not underneath a man who has truly felt 
and who transplants the same by a creative effort ; there 
is a manipulator of words, opening the faucet of his 
production. And it is no use for them to apply them. 
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selves, to wish to write well, thinking that you can make 
a fine book as you do a fine pair of boots, with more or 
less care; they will never bring forth a living work. 
Nothing can replace the sense of reality and the per- 
sonal expression. When they do not possess these gifts 
they might much better go out and sell candles than 
meddle with writing novels. 





The Literary Movement in Russia....... N. Michailowsky Public Opinion 

It is difficult to speak of our literature to strangers 
who only know it—and that very defectively—by its 
most striking representatives, as Herzen, Tourgueneff, 
Dostoievsky and Tolstoi, and whu are entirely ignorant 
of the conditions of Russian life. However, I shall 
attempt to describe the most striking and impressive 
traits of our literary physiognomy. Russian society, 
before the freeing of the sérfs, presented a very strange 
aspect. Governmental control, which still bears heavily 
upon our literature, was, at that time, even more rigor- 
ous. Entire sciences, as geology, and even complete 
historical epochs, as that of the French Revolution, only 
existed for scholars and Russian writers. The difficul- 
ties in publishing books were almost unsurmountable. 
Daily journals had no existence. There was a sort of 


literature found in the monthly reviews, where were 
grouped the writers and poets, and all those who felt it 
necessary to make known their ideas to the Russian 


people. There were also found the poems and ro- 
mances and, above all, the critical literature, which 
finally gained political importance. The principal critics 
of that epoch were Bielinsky, Dobrolouboff and Pissa- 
reff, names which signify something more than mere 
esthetic tendencies. 

Even before Alexander II. came to the throne, how- 
ever, the press had begun to enjoy a certain measure of 
liberty. Daily journals were founded and a special 
class of writers made their appearance. Most of these 
were men of wealth, who, at the same time, held cer- 
tain offices of the government. Such were Herzen, 
Ogareff, Tourgueneff, Saltikoff, the Counts L. and A. 
Tolstoi, etc., and such writers of the preceding epoch as 
Pouchkine, Lermontoff and Gogol. Among those who 
distinguished themselves at that time were some who 
united profound erudition with genuine talent. Such 
were Tchernichewsky and several others. It would be 
useless to mention names which signify nothing to 
strangers, nevertheless, Gleb Ouspensky, the sole sur- 
vivor of that generation, and one of the most capable 
and original in that constellation of writers, deserves 
notice. ‘The greater part of these writers were young 
people, who, in consequence of adverse circumstances, 
had not been able to complete their studies, and while 
still young were compelled to earn their living. They 
lacked both theoretic knowledge and esthetic education, 
but they gave the democratic seal to Russian literature, 
which nothing can ever take away. 

The next movement was that of literary criticism. 
The most celebrated exponent of this was Dobrolouboff. 
The sceptre was taken, after his death, by Pissareff, to 
whom we owe the extreme cultivation of the natural 
sciences. Then was born the realistic movement, and 
philosophic and artistic realism marched hand in hand 
with satirical literature. But this literary work was ab- 
ruptly terminated. Dobrolouboff died in 1861; the 
following year Tchernichewsky was arrested and ban- 
ished to Siberia, and in 1866 the two most influential 
journals were suppressed. In 1868 the poet Nekrasoff 
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took charge of a very influential review, The Annals ‘of 
the Country. After his death, in 1877, his place was 
taken by Stchédrine. Another collaborator of this jour- 
nal was Gleb Ouspensky, still living; a writer of great 
talent, gifted with a mind which admirably reflects all 
the passions and dominant sentiments of his people. 
Zlatowratsky is also a writer of great popularity. Another 
was Garschene, who, after a brilliant and precocious 
debut in 1876, finished his career by suicide in 1888. 
Another very distinguished novelist writes under the 
pseudonym of Madame Krestovsky, and still another, 
Mamine-Sibiriak, has not yet said his last word. 

After the return of Dostoievsky from Siberia, his crea- 
tions became entirely too pessimistic. Strangers have 
supposed that his works exhibit the incarnation of the 
Russian spirit. That is simply an error. Russian litera- 
ture points to his different works with pride; recognizes 
the strength of his talent, and bows to his analytic pow- 
ers, but does not at all admit that he represents the 
spirit of his people. The literary activity, as well as the 
peculiar theories of Tolstoi, are well known, even to 
foreigners. His disciples follow him, in all his changes 
of theory, with absolute fidelity. Without doubt, his 
immense talent has its share in this, but the condition of 
Russian society has also its part in this absence of inde- 
pendence. Among the poets who have traced out a way 
in later times, the most popular was Nadson, who died 
very young. The best known of our living poets are 
Fofanoff, Minsky and Merechkovski, undoubtedly men 
of talent, although this is neither independent nor of the 
first quality. Among other writers we name Antoine 
Tchekoff, an author of great talent, and Korolenko, who 
has a great future. But Russian literature, in general, 
has become as sad and dull as the autumn days of our 
country. Has the future anything better in reserve ? 





The Persistence of the Romance The Dial 


The now palpable reaction from the redlistic, so- 
called, in English fiction to the romantic as a form and 
a method, suggests an historical retrospect. The fact 
is, the romance, in its several kinds, has persisted for 
centuries in our native novel, and its resurgence to-day 
is only a demonstration to be prophesied from past 
experiences in fictional evolution. Nor is the explana- 
tion far to seek. All the world loves a story, as it does 
a lover; and psychologic interest, the analysis of motive 
and character, will never take the place of that objective 
interest which centres in action, situation, and denoue- 
ment. Our age takes more kindly to such methods and 
motives than did its predecessors; indeed, it has been 
taught to do so, and the novel of subjective tendency 
may be styled the chosen vehicle of expression. But 
always those who read as they run, and the more 
critical class which seeks in books illusion from the 
workaday world, will desire the adventure story and the 
heroic presentment of human life. A host of people 
agree with Balzac that the writer of fiction should strive 
to portray society not solely as it is, but as it is hoped 
it will be in that “possibly better” state suggested by 
present improvement. One is struck by this in the 
simple inductive process of inquiry among intelligent 
book-lovers ; the present writer has found that a large 
proportion go to novels for rest and recreation, rather 
than for a criticism of life or esthetic stimulation, least 
of all for spiritual profit. If this last is to result, let it 
be unobtrusive, by way of indirection, not through the 
avowed “tendenz” fiction, seems to be the cry. 











Text-books are fond of emphasizing the birth of the 
modern analytic novel with Richardson and Fielding, 
as if thereafter the whole trend were toward the subjec- 
tive social study. It is true enough that a new impulse 
and manner were introduced by those worthies; but 
twenty odd years before Pamela and Tom Jones, De 
Foe’s Robinson Crusoe was in the field to represent 
that undying creature, the Romance; and if Mr. Kip- 
ling and Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Hall Caine, Dr. Doyle 
and General Wallace hark back to the seamy Daniel 
as prototype, he in turn derives from the picaresque 
tales that had gone before, and, to look to origins, is 
justified by the Spanish fictionists from whom our 
romance sprang. An early English example of the 
picaresque is Nash’s Jack Wilton, which, clumsy as it 
is, and naively childish to modern taste, does neverthe- 
less explain De Foe on the one hand and the penny- 
dreadful on the other. Jack, a page in the English 
army in France at the siege of Tourney, and a fellow 
of infinite gusto, much travel, and many escapades, is 
perhaps the first picturesque rascal in a genre to be 
afterwards enriched by Dumas and broadened and 
modified by Le Sage, Hugo, Scott, and Dickens. He 
is the father of harum-scarums, and he initiates for all 
time the type of the picaresque story—that division of 
the romance the essence of which lies in brisk, breath- 
less adventuring, and a lusty enjoyment of life as inci- 
dent and spectacle. Such later divisions, of course, as 
the pastoral romance—early exampled in Lyly’s Euphues 
and Sidney’s Arcadia, and finding its modern represen- 
tation in Mr. Black, Mr. Blackmore, and others,—and 
the bombastic pseudo-romance borrowed from the 
French of Scarron et Cie., and—thank heaven—pretty 
much dead to-day, swell with contributory streams the 
now stately river of romance. But the adventure-tale 
that eventuates in Kidnapped and The Refugees is to 
be tracked down to Jack Wilton, artless product of 
Elizabethan times. 

Nor, if we overlook the mere matter of prose form, 
may we hesitate to go further back in looking for the 
genesis of the spirit and purpose of the English ro- 
mance. We shall meet with it several centuries earlier, 
in that sterling, sturdy literary form the ballad; in cer- 
tain of the verse narratives of Chaucer; yes, in the Old 
English epics themselves. Other times, other customs, 
and saga, epic, apologue, ballad, or novel may be 
the chosen vehicle; but the liking for story is a con- 
stant factor. ‘The instinct for romance is the instinct 
for illusion, a request for pictures of a livelier and love- 
lier world than that we live in; it were foolish not to 
expect its gratification in art all along in the develop- 
ment of our literature. With this continual outcrop- 
ping, this cyclic persistence, of the romance in English 
fiction, notable contributions in this kind may be antic- 
ipated in the near future as a rebound from the deifi- 
cation of the psycho-analytic. ‘The public is eager for 
it (apply the test of sales in the case of recent romantic 
novels); and the writers of fiction take heart for the 
attempt, or by a natural resilience are of the tribe of 
Dan. But whether the movement produce marvels 
of romantic composition this decade or the next 
century, it is safe to say that the field will always be 
cultivated, appealing as it does to a permanent taste 

‘and satisfying an inevitable hunger. By no means is 
‘it to be said that the school of Messrs. Howells and 
James is in its decadence; fruitful and important work 
is sure to come thence, and its possibilities, especially in 
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the domain of psychology, are as yet but half realized. 
But it is well to bear down on the fact that the pedi- 
gree of this school is no better than, is indeed not so 
old and honorable as, that which has De Foe as past- 
master and is vigorously championed in fin de siécle 
English letters by Messrs. Kipling and Stevenson. 

And it should be understood that this reaction toward 
incident in fiction is a phase of the wider protest against 
the abuse of that misnamed realism for which partialism 
is a fitter term. It is part of a tendency which has 
produced in Paris the stronghold of the opposite 
influence, a revival denominated neo-idealism, resulting 
in symbolism in poetry and M. Wagner’s noble trumpet- 
call to the younger generation. Romanticism is to 
idealism in the novel what the garment is to the soul. 
In this broader implication, the Romance includes Mrs. 
Ward’s David Grieve and Mrs. Hunt’s Ramona, books 
treating life in its more ideal aims and relations. The 
romance of the future will present such high interests 
keeping pace with the evolution of society; and its 
vantage-ground over the romance of years agone will be 
that it is firm-based on truth to the phenomena of life, 
and is thus, in the only true sense, realistic. Nobler in 
content, and persistent in type, the romance, broadly 
viewed, may be regarded as that form of literature 
which more than any other shall reflect the aspirations 
of the individual and the social progress of the State. 


The Touchstone of Culture........... Hamilton W. Mabie......... . Outlook 
There are certain books which are touchstones of per- 
sonal culture and taste; books like Amiel’s Journal, 
Arnold’s Culture and Anarchy, Landor’s Hellenics, 
and Thackeray’s Henry Esmond, which involve a cer- 
tain preparation of the mind for their reception and ap- 
preciation. For these books, and all books of their 
peculiar quality, contain an element of culture as well 
as of native gift, and a certain degree of culture must 
precede their appropriation by the reader. It used 
to be said that the odes of Horace were the special 
solace of gentlemen—of men of a certain social train- 
ing, which brought them into sympathetic contact with 
the worldly-minded but charmingly trained poet of the 
Mantuan farm. There is a flavor as of old wine in 
many of the Horatian odes, and its delicacy is dis- 
cerned only by the trained palate. In like manner, 
the work of certain modern writers possesses a peculiar 
quality, impossible to define but readily detected, which 
finds its full recognition by and discloses its entire charm 
only to minds which have had contact with the best. 
There was a time, fifteen or twenty years ago, when 
what is technically called culture was taken up by the 
intellectually curious and the socially idle, and made a 
fad; and, like all other fads, became, for the time be- 
ing, a thing abhorred of all serious-minded and sincere 
people. For a fad is always a sham, and a sham in 
the world of art or of literature is peculiarly offensive 
and repugnant; it is the perversion, sometimes in the 
grossest form, of something essentially sound and noble. 
The ideal which took violent possession of so many 
people two decades ago was defective in that quality 
which is the very substance of genuine culture, the 
quality of ripeness. ‘True culture involves a maturing 
of taste, intellect, and nature which comes only with 
time, tranquillity, and reposeful associations of the best 
sort. The more one really cares for it, the less he pro- 


fesses it; the more one comes into possession of it, the 
less conscious does his pursuit of it become. 


It marks 
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an advanced stage of a general maturing and ripening, 
and it discloses its presence in fullness of knowledge, 
easy command of resources, maturity and sureness of 
taste, and that sense of power which conveys the im- 
pression of a large and spontaneous force playing 
through a rich nature. 

It is a mistake to suppose that this ripening of the 
man depends on a large acquaintance with books, al- 
though in these days, in most cases, books are indispen- 
sable aids. The Attic Greeks, the most genuinely cul- 
tivated people whom the world has yet known, had 
very slight contact with books; but they had the facul- 
ty, due largely to the strain of poetry and hence of im- 
agination in their education, of getting the soul out of 
life. They discerned and appropriated, by a training 
which had become instinctive, the best in life. They 
chose the beautiful as readily and constantly as we 
choose the inharmonious and the ugly; they built in 
harmony with the laws of art as uniformly as we build 
in violation of those laws. Their Parthenon was as easy 
‘of accomplishment to them as the post offices of Boston, 
New York, and Chicago were to us. They did not 
build better than they knew; they built because they 
knew, and their knowing was due to their culture. That 
culture was based on life, not on art, and hence their 
art had the compelling note of an original utterance, 
and not the faint music of an echo. 

Shakespeare was a typical man of culture, whose 
knowledge of a few books is beyond question, but whose 
knowledge of many books is more than doubtful. Ox- 
ford might have enriched him as it did his great con- 
temporary Spenser, but he enriched himself under 
circumstances apparently the most adverse. There is 
no rawness in his thought, nor in his art; his insight is 
not surer than his touch upon language. In every play 
there is the richness of substance, the fullness of thought, 
the easy hand upon all the keys of speech, which betray 
the affluent nature, ripened beyond strength into sweet- 
ness. Shakespeare was riper, in some ways, than 
Goethe, whose whole life was rigidly subordinate to the 
laws of growth. 

This quality of ripeness, shared by Tennyson, Lowell, 
Amiel, Arnold, is sometimes lacking in writers of great 
force and originality, and its absence always involves a 
certain impoverishment. If there is no obvious crudity, 
there is a certain thinness of tone, a rigidity of manner, 
a hardness of spirit. ‘The ease, the grace, the charming 
unconsciousness, are absent; one is continually aware 
of limitations, instead of being cheered and buoyed up 
by a sense of unexhausted power. Lowell gives his 
readers no greater delight than the impression, conveyed 
by every page of his writing, that he has not said half 
he has in mind. ‘The landscape of thought, imagina- 
tion, and knowledge through which he takes one, with 
a gait so easy and a humor so contagious, is full of 
variety and loveliness, but you are continually teased by 
vistas which hint at outlooks still more beautiful. What 
grace of bearing, modulation of tone, charm of manner, 
entire self-possession! Here is no gifted and virile 
provincial who has broken away from hard conditions 
without rising above them, but a true man of the world 
of letters. ‘This Olympian ease, the mark of the artist, 
is never the possession of the Titan, however strong. 

It is culture which conveys this impression and con- 
fers this charm, and culture does not come by nature; 
it does not come by work even, for strenuousness is the 
very thing it rids a man of; it comes of lying fallow and 
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letting knowledge take possession of us. It is possible 
to know a great deal and be wholly without culture; 
some scholars are as free from all trace of it as some 
well-conditioned men are of the charm of good man- 
ners. Culture is knowledge become part of the soil of 
a man’s life; it is not knowledge piled up like so many 
pieces of wood. It is knowledge absorbed and trans- 
muted by meditation into character. And this process 
involves leisure, solitude, the ability to keep one’s hands 
and eyes idle at times. To get out of the current with- 
out losing its momentum is the problem of the man 
who wishes to be ripe as well as active. To possess 
one’s mind one must command a certain solitude and 
quiet ; for there is deep truth in Goethe’s saying that, 
while character is formed in the stream of the world, 
talent is formed in quietness. That ripeness of nature 
which Americans are quick to notice in the best Eng- 
lish writers, scholars and thinkers, is the result of a rich 
meditative strain running through lives of steadfast but 
unhasting industry. <A bit of knowledge cannot enrich 
a man until he has brooded over it in the solitude of 
quiet hours. An Oxford man once said that the per- 
fection of the lawns in the college gardens was only a 
matter of three or four centuries of rolling and cutting; 
and the faces of some famous university writers and 
thinkers betray the long years, rich not only in study 
but in meditation—that quiet brooding over knowledge 
and experience which drains them of their significance 
for the lasting enrichment of our own natures. 





Authors and Critics..Augustine Birrell..Men, Women and Books (Scribner) 

Much is now expected of a man. Even in his leisure 
hours, when his feet are on the hob, he must be zealous 
in some cause, say Realism ; serious, as he reflects upon 
the interests of literature and the position of authors; 
and, above all and hardest of all, he must be sympa- 
thetic. Irony he should eschew, and levity; but dis- 
quisitions on duty are never out of place. This dispo- 
sition of mind, however praiseworthy, makes the aspect 
of things heavy; and yet this is the very moment 
selected by certain novelists, playwrights and irrespon- 
sible persons of that kind, to whom we have been long 
accustomed to look for relaxation, to begin prating, not 
of their duty to please us, but of our duty to appreciate 
them. It appears that we owe a duty to our contem- 
poraries who write, which is not merely passive—that is, 
to abstain from slandering them—but active, namely, to 
read and admire them. The authors who grumble and 
explain the merits of their own things are not the deni- 
zens of Grub Street, or those poor neglected souls to one 
of whom Mr. Alfred Austin lately said : 

‘¢ Friend, be not fretful if the voice of fame, 
Along the narrow way of hurrying men, 
Where unto echo echo shouts again, 
Be all day long not noisy with your name.” 

No; it is the shouted authors who are most discon- 
tented ; the men who have best availed themselves of 
all the resources of civilization, who belong to syndi- 
cates, employ agents, have a price-current and know 
what is to be paid half a dozen times over for the same 
thing. Even American copyright and the chance of 
taxing all the intelligence of a reading Republic—even 
this does not satisfy them. They want to be classics in 
their own lifetime and to be spoken and written of as if 
they were already embalmed in the memory of a grate- 
ful nation. To speak or write lightly of the genius of 
Oliver Goldsmith, is to proclaim yourself an ass; but 
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people who have the luck to be alive, must not expect to 
be taken quite so seriously. But they do. Everything 
is taken seriously in these grim days, even short stories. 
There is said to be a demand for short stories, begotten, 
amongst many other things, by that reckless parent, the 
Spirit of the Age. There isno such demand. The one 
and only demand poor, wearied humanity has ever made, 
or will ever make, of the story-teller—be he as long- 
winded as Richardson or as breathless as Kipling—is to be 
made self-forgetful for a season. Interest me somehow, 
anyhow; make me mindless of the room I am sitting in, 
of the people about me; soothe me, excite me, tickle 
me, make me better, make me worse; do what you like 
with me, only make me to keep reading on, and a joy 
todo so. This isourdemand. There is nothing unrea- 
sonable in it. It is a matter of experience. Authors 
have done all this for us, and are doing it to-day. It is 
their trade, and a glorious one. 

But the only thing that concerns the reader is the 
book he holdsin his hand. He cannot derive inspiration 
from any other quarter. To the author the characters may 
be living ; he may have lived amongst them for months ; 
they may be inexpressibly dear to him, and his fine eyes 
may fill with tears as he thinks of Jane or Sarah, but 
this avails naught to the reader. Our authors are too 
apt to forget this, and to tell us what they think of their 
own figments, and how they came to write their books. 
The imitation of Carlyle cannot be generally recom- 
mended, but in one respect, at all events, his example 
should be followed. Though he made fuss enough 
whilst he was writing a book, as soon as he had done 
with it he never mentioned it again. 





The Future of English Poetry....... Lewis Morris's Views....... An Address 

Lewis Morris, author of The Epic of Hades, in an 
address delivered recently to the members of the Mid- 
land Institute at Birmingham, said the poetry of the 
later Victorian era was distinguished from its predeces- 
sors both in matters of form and in matters of subject. 
Undoubtedly it had its own note, and he thought that 
a number of young writers were coming up that would 
strike in the century that was near at hand a newer 
note than wus thought possible fifteen or twenty years 
ago. The first thing that struck one in surveying the 
poetry of the present day was the existence of two 
tendencies and currents running in opposite directions, 
a conservative and a liberal tendency—one in the direc- 
tion of adherence in metrical form to the old models, 
the other in the direction of laxity with regard to ex- 
ternals. To the former belonged the purists, who 
shuddered at Browning, and to whom Whitman was an 
abomination, who contemptuously thought they had 
disposed of a public writer by saying, “He is no 
metrist,” to whom fire and inspiration were nothing in 
comparison with proper arrangement of syllables and 
rhyme. He had a sneaking kind of sympathy with 
these rather extreme and unreasonable persons. Verse 
that assumed to be written in a certain metre should 
generally conform to its rules. Pindar himself, the 
most irregular writer, had been reduced toa regular 
order ; and not only the best poetry, but the best prose, 
had a subtle metre of music. While we retained rhyme it 
was essential to the comfort of readers and hearers that 
the rhymes should be good ones. But the list of 
English rhymes was most imperfect, and for many of 
the most important themes which demanded expression 
in poetry the supply of good rhymes was most meagre. 
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What, for instance, was the number of suitable words 
rhyming with “love”? How difficult it was to speak of 
the Deity in rhyme. Whatever might be the case in 
any other language, English would be better without 
its rhymes, if only a method could be discovered of do- 
ing without them. That brought him to the second of 
the opposite tendencies he had mentioned—that of 
metrical laxity and the entire disuse of rhyme. This 
method had been attempted by Southey, and later, with 
much greater success, by Matthew Arnold and the 
American, Walt Whitman. The examples quoted by 
the lecturer were Arnold’s The Weary Titan, and Whit- 
man’s poem on the death of President Lincoln. For his 
own part the lecturer hoped to see rhyme used with much 
greater economy than now in the English poetry of the 
future. He neither expected nor wished to see it ab- 
solutely abolished; but writers must assert their full 
measure of literary freedom and withstand the domina- 
tion of critics of narrow views. He looked forward to 
the time when the ordinary ten-syllable line would not 
be the only metre which appeared in blank verse, but 
when many other metres would have freed themselves 
from the trammels of rhyme. The rhymed couplet had 
almost trampled out of English verse the power of 
heroic expression. Consider what the Iliad or Paradise 
Lost would have been if some of the rules of the strict 
versifiers had been enforced upon the writers. 

One great feature of our modern poetry was its extra- 
ordinary prolixity. Life was longer than it used to be, 
but the length of modern poems was portentous. We 
had not only poems of an heroic character, expanding 
into portly volumes; but even the lyric, which, above 
all, should be brief and inspiring, had become enor- 
mously lengthy. Adonais even would have been twice 
as effective if it had been only half as long. A modern 
poem, too, often went on until it fizzled out at last, like 
a spent squib. If the subject of a poem made length 
necessary—and it was only a very important subject of 
which this could be said—it should be perfectly easy to 
divide it into subordinate poems of moderate length, all 
tending to the development of the whole theme. There 
were some nowadays who measured the merit of the 
poem by its obscurity. Obscurity was often the sign 
of the decadence of a literature, though the best litera- 
ture at an early stage was necessarily obscure from the 
limitations of language as an instrument of thought. 
The tastes of the present day were in favor of composi- 
tions which require much thought and knowledge to 
understand them, and which were wholly and of set 
purpose devoid of tune. But there was a great differ- 
ence between the obscurity of clear, sunless depths and 
the obscurity of affectation, the obscurity that was 
caused by muddiness of thought and expression, or that 
was produced in very wantonness, or as a kind of 
poetical shorthand in which the articles generally, and 
the verbs not unfrequently, were left out. This, how- 
ever, was only a passing phase, as likewise were the 
pseudo- Hellenic and the pseudo-Gallican crazes, though 
the evil effects of the latter had yet to be got rid of. 
There was every reason for encouragement in the future 
of English poetry. A race of promising writers was 
growing up who would not, as most of their great pre- 
decessors did, miss the mark by dealing with subjects 
which had no relation to the present life of their readers. 
Under new rules and restrictions, suited to the new con- 
ditions, a new poetry would grow up to ennoble and in- 
spire and hearten human life as only poetry could. 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 














Just You, Dear...... Life's Completeness...... St. Paul Pioneer-Press I love thee! Oh, would thou couldst know 
If I could have my dearest wish fulfilled, The hunger in my lonely heart. 
And take my choice of all earth’s treasures, too, Amid the throng I hide my woe 





And mask with smiles the secret smart. 
I love thee, oh, I love thee! all 
My hopes and dreams around thee range: 





And ask from heaven whatso’er I willed 
I’d ask for you. 







No anaes 5 qd owe neither low nor high, Though storm betide and wreck befall, 
Nor king in castle old or place new; My deathie ‘ te tials 
I’d hold Golconda’s mines less rich than I, ee ee ee 

If I had you. I love thee! Lo, all pomp and power 





Beside thy love would sink from sight; 
And even glory’s crimson flower 

Would pale before that pear! of light. 
O matchless pearl! if it were mine 

So happy all my days would be, 





Toil and privation, poverty and care, 
Undaunted I’d defy, nor future woo; 
Having my wife, no jewels else I’d wear, 

If she were you. 

















° ~ we a . 72 = : 2 ‘ ° ° 
Little I'd — how lovely she might be, My heart would throb with bliss divine, 
_ How graced with every charm, how fond, how true ; And angel eyes would envy me. 
E’en though perfection, she’d be nought to me 
Were she not you. Cd eee Ella Higginson..........+. Overland Monthly 
There is more charm for my true, loving heart Is this the couch where she lay yesternight, 
In everything you think, or say, or do, With awed, pale face, and fleeting, painful breath, 
Than all the joys of heaven could e’er impart, And great, sweet eyes that would not shrink from Death? 
Because it’s you. Is this the pillow, soft as down, and white, 
a ; . ‘ On which her dear face lay, turned from the light? 
EXPT «.0:0.0.0:9.0:0:0:0 May Riley Smith......... Sometime (Randolph) 
on ; nt 7 blind I downward lean, and lo! could almost swear 
Death ! we call thee tyrant in our blindness, I feel the old, soft goldness of her hair. 







And yet thou showest us full gentle ways; 


And teachest far more charity and kindness Kind Heaven ! if but for one dear time, I might 








Than the gay, flattered Life, whom most we praise ! Again press trembling lips upon her cheek— 
; or Her slim, pale throat—her whiter brow—her hair— 

The sword which we had bared for angry smiting ?P ‘ ; : 

‘ ; ; Her tender eyes wherein the love-light shone ! 

Thou hidest in a sheath of flowers, O Death ! : : 

‘ ne But once—but once—to hear those sweet lips speak! 
And wrongs we fancied needed stern requiting : 
; : I should be glad that she is free from care— 
Fade out like morning mists at thy chaste breath. . ‘ 
But oh, this first and awful night alone ! 








Before some vanished friend we swing our censer, 






And burn our candles at her empty shrine; Ee rere yer I iciwsnineesvestecd Poems 
As if for past neglect to recompense her, Ho, Ralph! saddle Sultan once again! 
Or memory to drug with perfumes fine. Ho, Janet! fetch a stoup of Rhenish wine ! 





Let the cloven pennon flutter, 
As your Aves, wench, you mutter 
O’er this last mad merry ride of mine; 





We wound the living heart, yet clip the briers 
From roses that we lay in pulseless hands; 








We build for frozen hearts our tardy fires , 
‘ . : : And high overhead upon the turret 
And pour love’s chalice upon graveyard sands. : é 
Set the beacon-fire flaring for a sign! 






’Twas ever thus. Men scourged the living Saviour, 
And plaited thorns among His holy hair; 

Then sought to expiate their mad behavior 
By climbing on their knees some sacred stair. 





What though the winding path through the forest 
Be rough and dark and narrow as the grave? 

What though the Macdonalds and the Leslies 
Gather fast, lord and squire, knight and knave? 











Life hath one path to heights of expiation, There are black scarfs enow in the castle, 
Where souls stung by remorse may gather balm ; If any choose to mourn at the end 
But by no single bound or swift translation And the rest is just as sweet ; 
. . . ’ 
May eager pilgrims reach their purple calm. Though above the death-stayed feet 







No plumes save the drooping willows bend. 





The debt thou owest the dead, pay the living; 










For every guilt-spot on thy memory ; a 
, apes I : y ea Ah! cold is the hillside where the snow-wreaths 
Drop into some sad hand that needs thy giving : . 
ii litaiienes Gil Gad Capit aie aneaae Whirl and scatter in the quick breath of the dawn; 
ail at And cold is the dell amid the beeches 
Haste, if the debt be thine, for time is pressing! Where the white doe is crouching with the fawn; 
Soon must the beads upon thy thread be spent, Cold, cold on the bleak down yonder 
And thou set down thy cup of dole and blessing Bites the keen, bitter blast’s icy tooth ; 
To pass within the curtain of Death’s tent. But colder, colder far thy hard words are 






And thy glance—and thy heart, Lady Ruth! 






Love’s Avowal....... Samuel Minturn Peck...... Atlanta Constitution 





Was it, then, but a small thing to thee 


I love thee ! O, no words can say 
That the head—bowed never unto foe— 


One-half my love, howe’er I try, 








And yet my heart must have its way Owning fault, ay, owning sin !— 
And seek expression in a cry. Thy pardon, girl, to win, 

I call to thee with pangs forlorn: Bent before thee, passionate and low? 
I love thee, oh, I love thee, sweet ! God! I blush and flush to mind 







How cold and hard and blind 
Was the dear face I thought I used to know. 





Though met with anger and with scorn, 
Still would my lips my love repeat. 
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My mind is romancing 





Ah! yes, I was weak and mad and wrong ; 



















Not justice, only mercy did I crave. With mem’ries of you. 
Are thy lovers angels, girl? ‘ ; 
y go's) & Then, on with their pleasure 
And purer than the pearl , 
: . I’d rather be here, 
The faith and the service thou must have? ‘i z 
5 Where scenes that I treasure 
Ah! well, I am but just - 
é . In visions appear ; 
A piece of human dust, ; 
; And—my eyelids are closing, 
A lover, girl, a lover—not a slave ! + ae 
My pipe is out, too, 






And now, dear—I’m dozing, 
And—dreaming—of you. 





I have prayed my last prayer at thy feet ; 
I have vowed my last vow before heaven ; 



















Ere the winter sun 50 down The Salt of Life...... Life’s Bitter-Sweet..... London World 
O’er the chestnut branches brown . ee 
: Tell me your joy, that I may tune my life 
I shall pass forever unforgiven ! es ae : 
. ? ; To echo the glad music of your own, 
Perhaps when the voice that plead vainly ‘ : pata 
The changing melody, the sunny strife 
Is mute—ay, perhaps then, forsooth, fc : ae 
‘ fi ; Of harmonies blent in one full sweet tone. 
Thou wilt turn and bend and listen— ° saat 
“ ‘ : So shall the faithful shadow of my night 
Ears may strain and eyes may glisten nee . ; 
: ’ : Heighten your happy radiance of delight. 






Too late, ah! too late, Lady Ruth! 





Tell me your sorrow, that I may disdain 









Ha, Sultan! toss thy proud neck and hearken ! Mirth and rejoicing, banish all relief, 
Dost hear it?—’tis the slogan of the clans! Save the sad ecstasy, the cruel gain 
If the fault was deep and bitter, Of being one with you, dear heart, in grief. 
All the fitter, all the fitter You did deny me love—have you no woe, 
That the death, at least, should stil] be a man’s. No pain, to share with one who loves you so? 






Ho, Ralph! throw the iron portal open ! 
Ho, Janet! pour the last lees of the wine! 
Let the cloven pennon flutter 
As your Aves, wench, you mutter 
O’er this last—unreturning—ride of mine! 


After Long Years... ....Clara Grant Duff........ Pall Mall Magazine 






The evening of her life has come at last: 

The strong, coarse hands, that toiled so patiently, 
Now wearied out, lie helpless on her knee; 

Their time of travail and of use is past. 

Scarce strength in them is left to tell her beads, 











Your Path and Mine ......... Chas. B. Going......... Summer-Fallow se 
. ; Pig Which the worn hands hold tremulously fast, 
‘cc , » lie wide art: . . rd 
Your path and mine lie ory ret The hope that, when life’s skies were overcast, 
For you, the things of head and heart, Still was a refuge to her in her needs. 






The level of that loftier plane, 
Where soul draws near its source again: 
For me, the sordid street and mart. 





O weary peasant, life was stern and rude, 
Life’s pleasant things were not among thy lot; 
Thou hadst much toil and little ease or joy. 










** Your choice has found ‘ that better part,’ Well for thee, that thy heart was aye imbued 
And, Martha-like, I feel the smart, With hope of rest and peace without alloy, 
And oft contrast, with secret pain, And a fair land where troubles are forgot. 






Your path and mine! , , ee 
Behold, at evening time it shall be light. 


The day is past, with all its dust and heat, 






** But yet, two vessels may depart 







On different tacks, yet by one chart Its aching hearts and weary wayworn feet; 
Direct their course across the main, Now comes the quiet and the silent night. 
To some far port: and so these twain The red sun beams athwart the distant hill; 
The scorched trees whisper, and the flowers’ perfume 





May finish closer than the start, 
Your path and mine!” Comes through the windows of the narrow room, 


And all the tired world is hushed and still. 










{n Bachelor's Hall... .Elliott Flower....Chicago Evening Post So to thee cometh light at eventime: 
I sit by the fire Thou who hast borne the burden of the day, 
Its petty cares, and salt, heart-breaking tears, 






In gathering gloom, 
And my thoughts never tire It is all over,—first thy merry prime, 

Of dwelling—on whom? Then the hard fight, the battle and the fray; 
The air’s not the clearest— Now thou hast rest and peace—after long years. 

With pipe-smoke it’s blue ; 
But I’m happy, my dearest— 

I’m thinking of you. 













Your Love....G. W. Ogden....Kansas City Star 





You and I for a mile together, 
Over the greensward to the trees, 











Alone and forsaken? Breathing the scent of the wild white clover, 
My darling, not quite— Blooming for hungry bees. 

Who think so’s mistaken— Summer days all full of dreaming, - 
My love is to-night Clouds like the fancies lovers weave— 

In each dying ember, Silent and light as a dream at morning, 
A vision, it’s true ; Swift gliding the shadows they leave. 






But, then, dear, remember 


The vision is you. You and I for a life together, 


Over the highways thick with dust, 











They pity me, living Stones and ruts where the feet must follow, 

In Bachelor’s Hall; Softened and smoothed by your loving trust. 
My pity I’m giving Summer days of gleams and shadows, 

To those at the ball, Joys all hidden ’neath winter snows ; 
For while they are dancing But joy, and hope, and love, forever, 





The whole evening through Dear heart, out of your sweet face glow. 











RANDOM READING: 





The Pangs of Publicity....Thomas Wentworth Higginson.... Harper's Bazar 

In one of our best illustrated journals there appeared 
lately three detached paragraphs, each severely reprov- 
ing a list of fashionables, whose names were given, for 
alleged ostentation in keeping their names in the news- 
papers. The same charge is often made against authors, 
artists and actors. With the exception of actors, who 
live in a world of their own, I suspect these charges to 
be very unjust. The objection to fashionable life, in 
particular, is not that it makes its votaries care too 
much for the opinion of the general public, but too little. 
To say that people give superb entertainments simply 
that they may be duly paraded in the Daily Tattler is 
like saying that fine ladies dress for the ball-room in 
order to be admired by the staring idlers who gather 
around their carriages at the door. ‘The ladies dress for 
those whom they meet within. ‘Their diamonds are to 
be compared with other diamonds; but the mob at the 
door is as the dust beneath their feet. The ‘ Four Hun- 
dred ” adorn themselves and their houses for one another, 
not for those who buy the penny paper. Those who 
know themselves to be in an established position do not 
care, probably, for newspaper notoriety. It is the un- 
established who hunger and thirst for it. A young 
woman who conducted the society columns of a widely- 
circulated newspaper once told me that she had two obsta- 
cles to encounter—the indifference of successful people 
for such fame as she could give, and the perpetual thirst 
for it among the unsuccessful. She had constantly to 
extract items from those at the head of society, and to 
suppress those volunteered by those who only longed to 
be at the head. ‘The last-named struggle was the worst 
of the two; but both, she said, caused much perplexity. 

It is not probable that those highest in the fashionable 
world care much about the recurrence of their names in 
the daily papers. Perhaps it would be better if they 
did, for it would imply a broader sympathy. In most 
cases they live in a sort of freemasonry of their own. 
Their works and ways are known to the elect, and what 
difference does it make whether the rest of the world 
knows them? On the other hand, the non-elect may 
pant for the knowledge, partly from admiration, partly 
from envy. There is nothing in the recent Chicago 
story of ‘The Cliff-Dwellers so good, I think, as the 
young woman of low estate who feeds herself on gossip 
about the social magnates whom she has never even 
seen, and constantly labors to elevate herself into their 
circle. It is the desire for this knowledge, and not the 
desire for self-exhibition, which keeps certain names 
perpetually in the newspapers. No doubt it sometimes 
happens that people very successful, and in many ways 
very admirable, may still retain in maturer years this curi- 
ous love of self-advertising. People usually seek noto- 
riety only while they are seeking success, and perhaps 
again when success is waning, as in the case of that 
celebrated English beauty who knew that her charms 
had faded when the chimney-sweeps no longer turned 
to look at her. But during the period of success itself, 
when admiration comes as a matter of course, a puff 
more or less in an evening paper is of inconceivably small 
importance. It is so in other spheres of life. It is the 
rising author who is the best patron of the newspaper- 
cutting bureaus; after he has risen he encounters his 
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name in print far oftener than he enjoys. Even among 
actors, who live more than any other people on imme- 
diate applause, it is not probable that Irving or Booth 
ever cut out from the newspapers all notices of his act- 
ing and pasted them in scrap-books, like Miss Henrietta 
Petowker in Nicholas Nickleby. 

Whence, then, comes the concentration of gossip on 


social leaders? Partly from the curiosity of those who 
envy them, and partly from the dire necessities of edi- 
tors and reporters. It is not possible for a good-natured 
person to resist the perpetual appeal of those who have 
their living to make by “ personals.” ‘‘ Do you know what 
an item means to me ?” said a young girl from a news- 
paper office to acharming woman of my acquaintance. 
“It means bread!” Accordingly card-baskets must be 
searched, notes of invitation recorded, guests enumer- 
ated and written down, even birthday letters demanded ; 
anything for an item. Then, next day, comes a pro- 
longed sketch, ‘‘ In Mrs. Blank’s boudoir,” and all Mrs. 
Blank’s neighbors say, ‘‘ What vulgar self-advertising !” 
while she groans at the consequences of her own good- 
nature. It is charitable to suppose that those still 
greater vulgarities which we see in English newspapers, 
the publication of long lists of wedding presents, includ- 
ing even presents of money, may have some similar ex- 
planation. There also they are extorted by some one to 
whom an item means bread. Possibly ‘“‘ the smart set” 
in London is not really more vulgar than our own, but, 
like that, allows itself to be misrepresented. 

The worst side of it all is that absence of privacy 
which comes with prominence, no matter how inno- 
cently that prominence may be gained. It involves also 
constant statements in which truth, in the sense of ac- 
curacy, forms no element whatever. Every editor or 
reporter is indignant on being charged with want of en- 
terprise, but he will rarely be disturbed in the least at 
any charge of inaccuracy, because he does not expect to 
be accurate, or greatly care if he is not. If he has ut- 
terly misstated the affairs of your cousin-in-law or great- 
granddaughter, his only amends is to give him or her 
another paragraph by way of correction—a paragraph 
which nobody will read, or which will itself contain some 
new error. Ina vast reading community like ours an 
impression once created soon becomes unalterable, like 
the conviction, derived from a crayon portrait, that one 
of a celebrated poet’s daughters had but one arm—an 
opinion which is held as an article of faith over a large 
part of the United States, and which still brings letters 
of sympathy and solicitude to the family. I lately re- 
ceived a letter from a stranger calling attention to the 
fact that in a certain portrait of the late Mr. Lowell he 
has a glove on his left hand and none on his right, and 
wishing to know whether anything was the matter with 
his left hand. Ere this it is probably in a newspaper, 
and may soon be spread as widely and be as uncon- 
querable as the tradition of the armless girl. 

The celebrated French critic, Ferdinand Brunetiére, 
on taking his seat recently in the French Academy, said 
that modern journalism could tell you a great deal about 
the furniture of a writer’s apartments, but very little 
about his works; and pointed out that the modern re- 
porter extracted information from his victims, and then 
added much information out of his own head. ‘ This,” 
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he says, “is what is called being very well informed.” 
It is said that fame lies in having one’s name misspelled 
in the gazette. One of the oldest and most honored 
men in my native city reached his ninety-second birth- 
day there recently; he is in the full possession of his 
faculties, and is the author of various books, including 
a most laborious history of the city. His birthday was 
recognized in the newspapers as an occasion worthy to 
be commemorated, and he appeared there under the name 


of Page instead of Paige. Such is the irony of fate. 





Heroism of Women....The Testimony of History....8t. Louis Post-Dispatch 

Man is the stronger sex undoubtedly, but which is the 
more heroic ? ‘The very fact that we can ask this ques- 
tion after the preliminary statement shows that woman 
is. Heroism means to triumph over your own weak- 
ness, your own infirmity, over the pressure of circum- 
stances around you, over temptations, dangers and 
difficulties. The silent workers, the noble martyrs to prin- 
ciple, the uncomplaining household drudges who sacri- 
fice themselves for husbands, brothers and children, and 
do it not in the face of an admiring audience, not to 
win the plaudits of the crowd, not to be chronicled in 
story, but simply and unostentatiously in the line of 
duty—these are the true transfigured band of hercines, 
greater than any epic heroes who conquer heroically or 
heroically fall. Yet even in the more obvious sort of 
heroism, even in the storm and stress of worldly action, 
even as military leaders, as conquerors, as potentates, 
women have inscribed their names on the most valiant 
pages of history. We have all read stories of Zenobia, 
of Semiramis, of Deborah, of Joan of Arc. We have 
all heard of Artemisia, queen of Caria, in whom Xerxes 
boasted that he had found 

His ablest, bravest counselor and chief. 

Her whose conduct at the battle of Salamis wrung from 
him the exclamation that his men were behaving like 
women, his women like men, little knowing that in truth 
the highest compliment he could pay his women was 
that they were behaving like true women. We remem- 
ber how, when Carras, queen of Carcassone, was be- 
sieged in that town by the Saracens, and they, in their 
masculine pride, taunted her for that she should be spin- 
ning and not fighting, she threw the taunt into their 
faces by appearing in their very midst with a lance 
wreathed around, distafflike, with hemp, which she had 
set aflame, and how ingloriously they fled from her. 

In more recent history a less familiar instance is that 
of Lady Dundonald. Her husband, while in com- 
mand of the Chilian fleet, got becalmed in his flagship 
under a battery, whence he was assailed with red-hot 
shot. In the face of that terrible fire the gunners 
retreated from their posts. Neither threats nor en- 
treaties were of avail. If the fire were not returned the 
ship must inevitably be destroyed with all on board. 
Lord Dundonald went down to the cabin where his 
wife lay. “If a woman sets the example,” he cried, 
“the men will be shamed out of their fear. It is our 
only hope.” Without a word she rose and followed 
him. As she stepped on deck she seemed to be con- 
fronted by a flaming furnace of fire, belching out death 
and destruction. She calmly took a match and fired 
the gun, which Lord Dundonald pointed. The men 
were shamed. ‘They returned to their posts. The bat- 
tery was silenced; the ship and its crew were saved. 
One of the greatest achievements of masculine heroism 
has always been held to be the defense of the pass at 
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Thermopyle. Modern historians have thrown grave 
doubt upon the whole episode. They doubt that there 
were only 300; they doubt whether all or even the 
majority of Leonidas’ troops remained to be slain. But 
no historian has thrown any doubt upon the story of the 
280 peasant women of Switzerland who, during the 
French invasion of 1798, rushed to arms in response to 
the patriotic eloquence of aged Martha Glaz and de- 
fended their homes until 180 of them had been killed 
and all the rest more or less wounded. These and 
similar stories show that in the more obvious forms cf 
heroism, in the smoke and dust of battle, women can 
play and have played as glorious a part as the most 
intrepid of their brethren—nay, that they have frequently 
put their brethren to the blush. In peace also woman’s 
victories have been no less glorious than those won in 
war. ‘The stories of Grace Darling, of Florence Night- 
ingale, of Sister Gertrude, are all familiar instances. 

A great deed properly recorded lifts the heart to God; 
it brushes aside the vale of prose in which our daily life 
is shrouded. It shows that beneath the veil lies the 
poetry, the romance, the awful beauty of the godlike 
heart that makes us one with God. It teaches us to 
think better of ourselves and better of our fellows when 
we find that a responsive chord within all of us thrills at 
the mention of a worthy deed. But what of the un- 
chronicled deeds greater than even those that have been 
recorded ? Men live before the world; they take part 
in the external struggle of daily life; their deeds do not 
so often as those of women fall unnoted by their fel- 
lows. But women, who are even more heroic than the 
most heroic men, do and suffer in silence. Theirs is the 
sacred solitude in which they come face to face not with 
man, but with God. Theirs is the true pathos: and sub- 
limity of human life. Shall we sing of heroes, of con- 
querors, of martyrs who have given their bodies to the 
flames and build no lofty rhymes for those who have ex- 
perienced the cross and not the crown of glory? Shall 
we miss the high impetus that is afforded by the chroni- 
cle of deeds that have illuminated the sanctuaries of 
private life? To a certain extent we must. ‘The inner 
conflicts that find no expression through smiling lips, 
how otherwise may they be expressed? Much of the 
most blessed side of human life and human experience 
we can only guess at; we can never truly know. Let 
us look around us and about us and see that the chosen 
are still with us; that the heart that beats to-day under 
calico dresses, in humble tenements and in lowly sur- 
roundings, is the same heart that beats under the coat 
of mail of Joan of Arc amid all the pomp of war—the 
infinite, all encompassing heart of true womanhood. 





Pleasure and Pain...... Sir James Crichton Browne...... The Humanitarian 

The pursuit of pleasure and avoidance of pain are 
guiding principles of biological progression. But sen- 
tiency itself participates in the evolution it directs, and 
pleasures and pains multiply and increase in intensity 
as the animal organization advances in heterogeneity 
and find their acme and widest expansion in man, and 
in the most highly civilized man, for there can be no 
doubt that sentiency advances with civilization. The 
feelings of savages are obtuse and narrow in comparison 
with those of cultivated races, and within the cultivated 
races those individuals feel most acutely who are most 
cultivated. According to Byron’s dictum, 


Take it as a rule 
No creature feels as little as a fool. 
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And the increase of sentiency in the animal kingdom, 
and in the human race, always corresponds with increase 
of development and differentiation in the higher nerve 
centres. In the human and in the mammalian brain 
we have, in the occipital and temporo-sphenoidal lobes, 
sensory centres or psycho-senorial areas, and it seems to 
be more than probable that the development of these is 
a measure of the sentiency of the animal or race. We 
know that the skulls of the different races of mankind, 
and of different individuals, vary greatly in shape, and 
that there exists a relationship of some exactitude 
between the surface of the cranium and the cerebral 
convolutions beneath and between mass and functional 
power in nerve centres; and we are entitled to conclude, 
therefore, that the more sentient races and individuals 
will have the mechanisms of sensory activity more highly 
developed than those who are less sentient. And such 
observations as we possess bearing on the subject war- 
rant this conclusion, for Flower and Garson have 
clearly shown that the proportions of the anterior or 
motor lobes of the brain are in men and anthropoid 
apes very similar in their percentage, but that the pos- 
terior or sensory lobes of the brain are very much 
smaller in the apes than in man. 

In the lower races of men, too, such as the Austra- 
lians and Tasmanians, the posterior lobes are smalier in 
proportion to the total brain mass than in Europeans, 
and the circumference of the region of the skull in which 
these lobes are located is greatez in the brachycephalic 
skulls, which are characteristic of the bronze age in this 
country, than in the dolichocephalic skulls, which are 
exclusively found in barrows of pre-metallic period. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, then, that cerebral evolu- 
tion, if sfill in progress, is gouug on at the present day 
most actively in these centres, for success in the struggle 
for existence as now conducted depends more on quick- 
ness of perception than on motor energy, more on sen- 
sational vivacity than on muscular activity. The demand 
for physical exertion in the struggle is reduced, whilst 
facilities for sensuous indulgence are enhanced vastly. 
There are universal pampering of sense and craving for 
material enjoyment, and hence it may well be that the 
evolution of sentiency which has unquestionably gone 
on in past ages is still proceeding, and that parallel with 
it there are growth and elaboration of structure in the 
sensory centres. But the evolution of sentiency, whether 
its rate be slow or rapid, involves increase in quantity 
and rarefication in quality of two orders of impressions— 
of painful impressions on the one hand, and of plea- 
surable impressions on the other. And as sentient be- 
ings we must anxiously ask ourselves—Do these increase 
in the same ratio? Does pleasure predominate over 
pain, or pain over pleasure ? Is sorrow out-running joy, 
or does joy distance sorrow? Is the sum total of pain 
and sorrow on the one hand, or of joy and pleasure on 
the other, greater in the civilized man than in the sav- 
age? Is the increment of the two equal? Increased 
and more discriminative sensibility to impressions of 
two distinct and opposite kinds is the essential fact, but 
the preponderance of impressions of one kind or the 
other at any particular time must depend on the vital 
activity of the sentient nerve, its range of functional 
activity, and on the environment. 

And yet to the physiologist it is evident that in the 
evolution of sentiency, the amplification of its pleasur- 
able possibilities is greater than the amplification of its 


painful ones. We see this if we look at the senses sep- 
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arately. The varieties of pain, if we consider common 
sensibility, are numerous enough and many of them are 
excruciating, but there is always a crudity about them, 
notwithstanding the special nerve fibres subservient to 
them, when compared with the refinements of touch, 
and of the temperature and muscular sense. In taste 
the scale of agreeable flavors is far more extended and 
subtle than that of nauseous sensations, and in sight we 
enjoy oceans of delight, broken only occasionally by 
impressions that hurt or offend the retina. And the 
higher we ascend in the scale of sentiency, the more 
does pleasure preponderate over pain. Music is subli- 
mated hearing, and surely the gratification that it gives 
us more than counterbalances the affliction of harsh or 
jarring sounds, even as these assail us in large towns. 
The sense of beauty is vision raised to a higher power, 
and surely it opens up to us vast tracts of enjoyment in 
nature and art with distressful patches only here and 
there. On the active side of our nature, too, pleasure 
prevails, for the enjoyment accompanying muscular ex- 
ercise—the sense of effort and the consciousness of 
power—is far greater than any suffering that comes 
from weariness or fatigue. But the more accustomed 
we become to pleasure, the less tolerant are we of pain, 
and hence our histrionic writhings nowadays, under 
comparatively trifling twinges. 
’ 





/mmortal Paths..........+++ Gerald Stanley Lee...........+. The Independent 

The words infinite and eternal are God’s own adjec- 
tives. We can only put them pitifully into our dictiona- 
ries, while they go shining on, on. Infinite change, 
variety, infinite morality, theology, thought, are the joys 
of God; but they are the heartaches of the human life, 
and the sweet, sad wonder of all searching souls. The 
essence of religion is one’s own unutterable littleness to 
God, and one’s own unutterable greatness in the 
“greater things than these shall ye do, because I go unto 
my Father.” Death is much more of a miracle than 
immortality to the true lover of the world and God’s 
heart beating in it; and those who catch glimpses of the 
vision out of which the world was made shining behind 
it are the sons of God, and if sons, then heirs of the 
greater world that seems to sleep over our tiny spirits 
and speak to us in its mighty dreams. But it is we that 
sleep, floating with our thistledown theologies low along 
the ground, while the universe shineth above. 

Immortality is learning to live in immortal things; and 
those who think God’s thoughts after hirn will live, be- 
cause God’s thoughts can never die. Whether along the 
shining paths of the telescope or the dusty paths of 
duty, whoso thinks God’s thoughts is on one of the 
countless highways of eternal life. Perhaps by the 
gentle theology of Jesus; perhaps by a clumsy little 
bridge of a creed; perhaps through fields of flowers 
through which we learn to love him, or sweet-builded 
worlds of sound where his spirit sweeps to and fro and 
calls to us; perhaps through the unconscious worship of 
our joy in what life gives us; perhaps in the tender 
waiting for him to give something back; loving him 
often not by name, finding him often when we knew it 
not ; serving him in our heresies, worshiping him in our 
honest doubts—wherever or however the touch of one 
of his thoughts throws its gleam across our seeking 
spirits, we live in it forever, and we cannot die. It is 
eternal life; and the shining thread of one of these will 
lead us to his throne. 

To some, perhaps, God left the stars to say to them 
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what the Bible seems to say to othérs. Some with ham- 
mers on the rocks, with lenses on the grasses and colors 
on the clouds, and some through Scripture words, and 
thousands through the blinding tunnels and sudden 
flashes of life; but all to the same God—infinite God, 
God of many paths—God of eternal life. Sometimes 
in this way infinity seems very near. It is the flash of 
one of God’s thoughts, shining for our eyes. Some- 
times in an open field at night we seem to be standing 
in the vestibule of Heaven; and again, all the universe 
we can see is but a wee waiting-room on the way to our 
dreams, and the whole night-sky but the tiny gold- 
studded, outside door of an unspeakable locked-away 
Through God’s beautiful gate shines 
This 


longing beyond. 
the glory of the glory—of what we cannot know. 
is one of the paths—of immortal life. 





Moral Courage in Life......... A Modern Discovery.... ... National Observer 


’Tis a quality that may be regarded as a consolation- 
grant to those an unkind Providence has not thought 
fit to endow with the brute form. And it serves the 
purpose well if one only believe that there are two sorts, 
of equal value. To feel oneself timid and helpless in 
the face of danger was an abiding misery until the in- 
vention of Moral Courage: under whose solace a poor 
fellow recovers his self-respect, if, as has been said, he 
can honestly accept it. He may even admit that he is 
not brave as rough men are. Whatthen? He has 
Moral Courage, which is quite the superior variety. It 
must be observed, however, that this is a virtue only 
for civilized adults. The schoolboy may not rely on 
it. But one type of valor is recognized in that ani- 
mal stage of existence. Indeed, grown men do not 
appreciate it at those moments when a few must charge 
or die upon the spot. Moral Courage is always apt 
to prefer the latter course, for then it can show to the 
best advantage. In brief, it is best esteemed by those 
who sit at home, and regard events in the superior 
point of view. But these are many and influential. 
It is they who lay down the law in things moral, 
and busy men, working and fighting, obey that law 
without a thought. Historians belong to this class, 
mostly, and parsons, and, above all, old ladies. These 
worthy people among them discovered Moral Cour- 
age. At least, it was not heard of till our time. The 
Just Man in Horace is cited: he had it, certainly, but 
because he was brave all round. We claim it as a 
triumph of modern analysis. ‘The Chroniclers who re- 
corded so many feats of gallantry and desperate daring 
were unconscious of it. In their sense the man who 
could not fight was simply a coward. If they heard 
of creatures like Macaulay’s Bengali, who “would 
see his country overrun, his house laid in ashes, his 
children murdered or dishonored, without finding the 
spirit to strike one blow,” they called him a cur. It 
might be odd that the same man could “ endure tor- 
ture with the firmness of Mucius, and mount the 
scaffold with the steady step and even pulse of Al- 
gernon Sydney”; but it would not have occurred to 
them that he could claim any sort of courage because 
he put on a decent face before the inevitable. 

A pattern or sample of moral courage was that Fils 
de Saint Louis who mounted to Heaven so beautifully 
a hundred years ago. He also could not find it in him 
to strike a blow for himself or his little ones either. 
When his wife offered him a pistol, he waved it aside, 
you learn, and marched with dignity along the Terrace 
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des Feuillans. Thus the morally brave man saved his 
skin, and a thousand poor fellows who were but animally 
valiant remained to die. ‘The consequences did not 
shake that well-balanced soul. Half an hour after- 
wards he bade his Swiss disarm, consigned them all to 
massacre, and slept that night as soundly as usual, 
But who will dare to hint at a tea-party 
Once, they say, 


doubtless. 
that he was a contemptible hound ? 
a patriot soldier cried to him not to be afraid. 
“« Afraid ?” the indignant monarch rejoined. “Sentez 
donc!” And he put the fellow’s hand upon his chest. 
After this, who but the impious unbeliever can doubt 
that he had courage of some sort? No one ventures 
to argue that it was the active variety. Ergo, there 
must be another. 

The quality is so well established and so thoroughly 
understood among ourselves that to question its indi- 
vidual existence would be less offensive than absurd to 
right-thinking persons. How else shall you justify the 
national habit of refusing to give or take a challenge. 
It is notorious that every Englishman longs to exchange 
a shot with his foe upon the point of honor; but moral 
courage subdues the shocking impulse. Every maiden 
who has been properly brought up will explain that 
duelling is cowardly. It is the truly brave man who 
declines to run any risk of getting hurt in that way. 
He shall be kicked, yet shall his moral courage hold 
him stiffly up. The misfortune is that you cannot 
teach other people this philosophy—not even your kins- 
folk of America; for they persist in holding that it is 
braver to stand a shot than to take a kick—even in a 
figure. They have indeed a specious argument in the 
antiquity and the universal acceptation of their view 
of this question. 

Were it not for the consensus of all that is respectable 
in this island, the native place of respectability, some 
of us might be tempted to doubt if it reaily is a kind 
of courage which obliges every Briton to decline the 
duello. Happily that consensus is strong enough to 
support the man of well-regulated mind through any 
difficulties. It enables him to believe, further, that if 
anything there be less truly courageous than willfully 
risking one’s life it is willfully taking one’s life. Those 
who have tried the experiment suggest that suicide de- 
mands a good deal of nerve. But there is never a 
Miss Podsnap but will run the error to a “ Probatum 
est.” Moral courage objects to suicide: ergo, in spite 
of appearances, to kill oneself is the act of a coward. 

Remarking all this cant, the man who keeps a stout 
soul in a sound body may be constrained by just indig- 
nation to cry out that there is no such quality as Moral 
Courage. But he does not mean that. Theimbecility he 
scents lies in the distinction which good people draw. 
The fact is, there are physically brave men who have not 
moral courage; but no man has moral courage who is 
not physically brave. The one is an attribute not op- 
posed but supplementary to the other, which may or 
may not attend it. Look again at the acknowledged 
type of moral courage, as copybooks define it. Few of 
those who tell the story of the martyred Louis so much 
as hint that pitiful scene on the scaffold—the hand-to- 
hand struggle with guards and executioners, the rolling 
to and fro, the convulsive shouting silenced only by the 
knife. But compare that wretched scuffle with the still 
dignity of Charlotte Corday’s death. The true moral 
courage, that which is inseparably allied to the physical, 
does not fall to fisticuffs with Death. 











Lord Rosebery, The strength of this young man, 
England's New Premier byt forty-seven years of age, says 
the Kansas City Star, is something remarkable. When 
the great, unwieldy city of London was a maze of all 
sorts of municipal misgovernment, when the idea of 
securing an adequate administration of the mighty inter- 
ests involved seemed hopeless, Lord Rosebery solved 
the matter by becoming president of the first London 
county council. It is now admitted, generally, that no 
other English public man could have organized this 
great machine. Lord Rosebery has characterized the 
London county council as “all the socialism, all the 
revolutionary elements, all the discontent and all the 
poverty of the unprecedented aggregation of five mil- 
lions of people, focused into one small body.” ‘The 
organization of the London county council is Lord 
Rosebery’s greatest achievement so far. Second to it is 
his settlement of the coal strike last November. The 
strike included all central England and Wales. It began 
last July because the coal miners refused to accept a 
forty per cent. reduction in their wages. It involved 
half a millionmen. Coal went up to a prohibitive price. 
All the workers in iron and steel and the other industries 
requiring great supplies of coal, were thrown out of 
work. A million and a half of men were idle. The 
destitution was appalling. All the charities in the king- 
dom could not save the helpless multitude from starva- 
tion. There were meetings constantly, the men refusing 
to consent to arbitration or to break the strike, the coal 
owners trying to form a trust. Wild schemes were 
proposed and violence and famine were everywhere. 
There were no fogs in London during the long weeks of 
the strike and this was attributed to the fact that coal 
was so costly that the poorer families did not use it at 
all, so that there were so few fires on London hearth- 
stones that there was not enough smoke ascending to 
make a fog. ‘Thirty millions was the estimated loss to 
trade involved in the strike. The innumerable confer- 
ences had accomplished absolutely nothing. It was 
proposed that Lord Rosebery act as chairman in a con- 
between masters and men. Seven hours the 
meeting lasted. Then the strike was over. None could 
resist this master hand. He drew concessions from the 
mine owners and civility from the sullen workmen. It 
‘*God bless Rosebery ” 
It was an event 


ference 


was a tremendous victory. 
became the watchword with the poor. 
for the Liberal party. 

When Mr. Gladstone decided on Home Rule for 
Ireland, Lord Hartington, now the Duke of Devon- 
shire, left him. Lord Hartington had always been re- 
garded as the man who next would lead the Liberals. 
On his defection Sir William Vernon Harcourt, who 
had struggled for the place for many years, was evi- 
dently accepted as heir apparent to Mr. Gladstone. 
When the Liberals took office, two years ago, Lord 
Rosebery’s appointment to the Foreign office was ac- 
cepted with such acclamation by both Liberals and 
Conservatives, that he was felt to stand close to the 
succession. Then his attitude on Home Rule was 
popular. He admitted that he was not enthusiastic 
over it. He regarded it only as an experiment; sup- 


ported it as the only alternative to coercion, which was 
unendurable. 


After the masterly settlement of the coal 
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strike there was no longer any question about Rose- 
bery’s place in the party. He was the most popular 
man in it. He would be Gladstone’s successor. The 
most remarkable thing about the man is his popularity 
with all classes. The Queen has the greatest regard 
for him. He is the favorite guest of the Prince of 
Wales. He is the only man who held Mr. Gladstone’s 
confidence without giving blind approval to Home 


Rule. Inthe corn market of Edinburgh he is fairly 
worshiped. The Scotch people go crazy with enthu- 


siasm at the sound of his voice. In London the people 
know that he alone will put an end to the terrible ex- 
travagance of the Lord Mayor’s office. Staid old Con- 
servatives think he has as much sense as a Tory. ‘The 
Radicals know he will carry reforms to an extreme no 
one else would dare. Were Parnell still at the head of 
the Irish party, he might make trouble for Lord Rose- 
bery. As it is, the Irish party threatens obstruction 
unless a Home Rule bill be the first work of the next 
session. But the Irish party has no longer a strong 
leader, it is not firmly enough united to hold the 
balance of power as it did for so many years. J. M. 
Barrie, of Thrums, says: “The first time I ever saw 
Lord Rosebery I flung a cled of earth at him. He 
was a peer; these were my politics.” Mr. Barrie, as a 
student at Edinburgh, came under Lord Rosebery’s 
spell. When the statesman was lord rector of that 
ancient seat of learning, the canny Scotch lads would 
have canonized him had they possessed the power of 
the Church. Mr. Barrie has said that Gladstone and 
Rosebery were “the father and son of the Scottish 
people.” The “ Uncrowned King of Scotland” is a 
title he has offered the young earl. 

Lord Rosebery has travelled the world over, so that 
his great success in the foreign office is not a surprise. 
It is due to knowledge of the questions that are to be 
settled. Imperial federation is one of his beliefs, and 
he will bring together more firmly the great colonies 
which have been growing restive during the last few 
years. In his speech to the lords on the Home Rule 
bill last September, Lord Rosebery reminded them: 
‘*Over a century ago the States which now form the 
United States broke off their allegiance and set up a 
separate State. That was the one great dismemberment 
of the empire. What was the cause of it? It was be- 
cause you insisted upon establishing your own views of 
law and order in that country in defiance of those of 
the American people.” In the same speech he taunted 
the noble lords with: “No one can doubt that if you 
could set Ireland afloat at this moment and float her 
across the Atlantic until she reached the States of Amer- 
ica, within ten years she would be‘as prosperous as any 
State in the Union. It is a reproach to our empire, to 
our government, and to our parliament that, while we 
covet every square inch of unoccupied ground where 
we can get it, yet right at the core of our empire there 
is, and there has been for seven or eight centuries, a 
difficulty which we openly confess, but which we are 
unable to deal with.” 

This last speech of the Earl of Rosebery before the 
final vote on Home Rule was witty. He admitted that 
he had no hope of influencing the lords, so he amused 
them. “ This is not a dissecting-room; it is the cham- 








ber of death itself. Somewhere in the passage in that 
short lobby which leads from the House of Commons 
to the House of Lords this bill caught its death of some 
passing chill.” One member’s speech, he said, ‘was 
like a dictionary of animated quotation.” These and 
other sayings from it have been quoted ever since. Lord 
Rosebery at the head of the Liberals, with Arthur Bal- 
four leading the Tories, may make English politics in- 
teresting reading for the next thirty years. Gladstone’s 
career would not have been so interesting had a lesser 
man than Beaconsfield been his opponent. Mr. Balfour 
likes to go to the House of Lords when a speech from 
Lord Rosebery is expected. Each of these men rec- 
ognize the other’s ability. No doubt there will be great 
tnings done in England in the coming years. Her Maj- 
esty and Mr. Gladstone are there to watch the begin- 
ning of the changes. To them it must be gratifying to 
note the strength in the hands of the young men who 
are now to read and interpret the course that destiny 
has marked out for the great British empire. 


One of the late Steele Mackaye’s 
strong desires, says Kate Field’s 
Washington, was to dramatize a story by George Eliot, 
whom he admired intensely. He once did write a 
stage version of Silas Marner, and made a special 
visit to the novelist to ask her consent to its production. 
His description of his interview witn her was character- 
istic. ‘She received me with dignity,” he said, ‘ took 
my letter, read it deliberately, and then for the first time 
looked intently at my face, at the same time extending 
her hand to me with charming frankness. In another 
moment I was perfectly at home and forgot everything 
in the presence of this charming woman, for she is the 
most fascinating and the homeliest woman that I ever 
saw in my life. Her husband, Lewes, was there, and it 
was not long before I found myself comparing the 
couple to the princess and the dragon. Mr. Lewes sat 
glowering at me all the time I was there, but after a 
while I succeeded in forgetting his presence and that he 
was, as far as could be, the husband of George Eliot, 
in intellect and genius the queen of all England. I told 
her the changes that I had made in her story, particu- 
larly in the conclusion, which I had found necessary to 
alter wholly. ‘The denouement, as I left it, made it a 
really very strong dramatic effect, and the author of 
Silas Marner acknowledged the improvement and re- 
gretted, so she said, that she had not thought of it her- 
I talked with her three hours, and was amazed 
I was 


Steele Mackaye's Talk 
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self. 
when I rose to go, to see how the time had fled. 
to call again the next day to read to her my play, in 
which she seemed to have taken a real interest, but the 
following day I received a note from the dragon saying 
that ‘Mrs. Lewes had, upon mature deliberation, 
decided not to have her story dramatized.’ Of course 
the play of Silas Marner was never produced.” 


Ninety-two years ago, says the 
Chicago Times, Louis Kossuth, the 
Hungarian patriot, was born of an ancient but impov- 
erished family in Monok, in Zemplin, one of the northern 
counties of Hungary. The exact date of his birth is 
somewhat obscured by conflicting memoirs, some biog- 
raphers giving April 27, 1802, and some September 16 or 
18 as the date, and all have been at various times cele- 
brated as the anniversary by his admirers. Kossuth’s 
youth was spent in acquiring a liberal education and a 
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ready command of the Magyar, Slovak, German, French, 
and Latin languages. As the law opened the best field, 
Kossuth turned his attention to legal lore upon leav- 
ing college. He was appointed an assessor in the 
Assembly of his native country, and became identified 
with the liberal faction. From the beginning of his 
political career, Kossuth determined to throw off the 
yoke of Austria and Russia, and establish Hungary 
among the independent nations of Europe, and he be- 
came in the course of time advocate, journalist, minister 
of finance, president of the committee of defense, and 
governor of the Hungarian Republic. As a lawyer, he 
was brilliant in debate, and as a newspaper man he was 
daring. He published accounts of the Hungarian diet 
in spite of prohibitory laws, and at the age of twenty- 
seven was found defying the whole Austrian cabinet. 
In the advocacy of this cause he was tried for treason 
in 1837, and condemned to four years’ imprisonment. 
This enshrined him as a martyr, and a general outburst 
of indignation followed. After three years of imprison- 
ment he was set free through the strenuous efforts of 
his friends. It was then that he married Teresa Mez- 
lenzi, who became noted for her untiring devotion to 
her husband during his exile. 

When released he was elected to a foremost place in 


the diet. Afterward he was given the portfolio of 
finance. Under his administration internal reforms were 
effected. The last traces of federal oppression were 


abolished, and the peasants were declared free from 
seigniorial claims, the country undertaking to indemnify 
the landlords. In 1848 he was elected to the position 
of governor of Hungary, and held that office during the 
civil war of 1848-49. During the eleven months before 
the fall of Hungary, Kossuth was the directing spirit. 
After the fall of the republic, Kossuth fled to Turkey, 
where the Porte refused his extradition. In 1851 he was 
liberated, and, in company with his family, visited 
America for the purpose of enlisting sympathy in the 
Hungarian cause, but his agitation received a fatal blow 
by the coup d’etat of Louis Napoleon. At the time of 
the alliance between France and Piedmont, Kossuth’s 
hopes were raised to the very highest. Here was Hun- 
gary’s chance to strike a fatal blow at the hated Haps- 
burg. Louis Napoleon deceived him, as he deceived 
everybody. The great chance passed by, and, worst of 
all, as years went on, the Hungarians themselves showed 
a disposition to yield to circumstances. Austro-Hun- 
gary was the result. This was a terrible blow to Kos- 
suth, whose enforced exile now became voluntary. The 
time had come when he was out of touch with the peo- 
ple, and so he was but the shadow of the past. His 
substance had gone into history. In his day he was a 
great orator, eloquent in four languages. 

In 1852 he returned to Europe and devoted some 
months to a revival of the cause without avail. Un- 
daunted, in 1859 he visited Paris and the Emperor, with 
whom he concerted a plan of attacking Austria in the 
Hungarian possessions. This was prevented by the 
peace of Villafranca. In 1862 he removed to Turin, 
where he resided many years. During the war of 1866 
he again unsuccessfully attempted to rouse the Hun- 
garians. Declining several elections to the diet of Prest, 
he remained a voluntary exile, occupied with studies 
and the publication of several papers. Fora quarter of 
a century his life has been one of entire seclusion in 
Turin, a city full of statues, broad piazzas and Alpine 
scenery. Of late years he had been in rather desperate 
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straits. His only source of income was what he drew 
from teaching language lessons, and this income often 
fell below $200 a year—worse than a pittance. His 
condition was more recently relieved by money he re- 
ceived from publications he consented to have made, so 
that his last days were not his worst. Among all the 
great liberators there is no patriot greater than Kossuth. 
His hold upon his countrymen was marvelous. 

Neal Dow, the Great Tem- ‘The recent ninetieth birthday of 
Neal Dow gives timeliness to this 
sketch by Mrs. Joseph Cook in The Independent: 
Neal Dow’s ancestry, on both sides, were Quakers. 
He belongs to a long-lived race. His paternal grand- 
mother lived to be over one hundred years old. His 
father was nearly ninety-five when he died. The last of 
Neal Dow’s contemporaries among his relatives, a cousin, 
has recently passed away at ninety-three years of age. 
From the front windows of Neal Dow’s present home at 
Portland, Me., one can look across the wide street and 
see the house built by his father in 1799, in which the 
great temperance reformer and two other children were 
born. It is rather unusual in this New World for one 
to spend a long life of ninety years in two houses within 
sight of each other. When Neal Dow’s father was in 
his nineties he was accustomed to come over to his son’s 
house every morning and read the newspapers while the 
family were at breakfast, and then, after a brief chat, 
return home. One very icy morning Mrs. Neal Dow 
begged her husband to assist his father across the street. 
The son knew the independent spirit of his father too 
well to presume to do more than walk behind him as 
silently as possible; but the old gentleman, whose hear- 
ing was acute, heard these stealthy footsteps on the crack- 
ling ice, and, turning about, he said: “ Neal, thee go 
home. When I cannot come over to thy house alone I 
will stay at home.” Neal Dow’s health is excellent, and 
he is a splendid example of what temperance in all 
things and total abstinence from alcohol and _ narcotics 
can do for one physically. His complexion is smooth 
and ruddy, and his voice so firm and resonant that he 
could easily be heard in a large auditorium. 

Just before our Civil War in 1860 he was accustomed 
to drink strong tea, and suffered at that time from severe 
headaches. He gave up the tea, and the headaches 
vanished. For several years he has had slight asth- 
matic trouble, but it does not increase. He is a small 
eater and takes a simple diet. A bowl of oatmeal is in- 
variably brought to him at the close of his breakfast 
and supper. He retires about eight o’clock, but in the 
summer rises at half-past four and in the winter at six 
o’clock. He spends several hours of each day, when 
the weather permits, in the open air, both walking and 
driving. When the inclemency of a Portland winter 
confines him to the house, he uses a passageway near his 
study for a pacing ground, and walks briskly to and fro 
as though on his way to catch a train or to meet some 
important engagement and afraid he should be too late. 
He told me just how many turns in this narrow passage 
made a mile. Fifty weekly newspapers come regularly 
to the house, besides marked and special copies sent by 
admurers and critics. These he looks through to glean 
what will be grist for the mill of his famous ‘Temper- 
ance Scrap-books, the twenty-fifth of which is now in 
process of construction. After the paper has been thus 


perance Reformer 


examined it is sent away, if unmutilated by the scissors, 
or destroyed. No files are preserved. Exceptionally 
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interesting letters bearing on the progress of the tem- 
perance cause are kept in these scrap-books, and other 
letters are not allowed to accumulate. In this way he 
keeps his study free from the avalanche of newspapers 
and letters which threaten to overwhelm many a man 
in public life. Neal Dow reads everything worth read- 
ing in current temperance literature, and keeps himself 
fully abreast with the latest phase of the great enter- 
prise of his life. The temperance reform is always his 
favorite topic of conversation, although he enjoys re- 
hearsing experiences of travel. He has been three 
times abroad, the last time in 1874. 

Neal Dow has a collection of, perhaps, three hundred 
standard French works, and his reading for diversion is 
entirely in French history, biography and travel. He 
learned this language-when a young man, and revived 
his knowledge of it some twenty years ago. His library 
of twenty-five hundred volumes-is very methodically 
arranged and catalogued. The book-cases are of the 
simplest description. They line all the available wall- 
space of the library. The shelves are only deep enough 
to accommodate one row of books, and they are full. 
He lamented the fact that there was no room for more 
books. When I asked what encyclopedia he used, he 
replied that he should like the Britannica, but had to 
content himself with Appleton’s and The Library of 
Universal Knowledge. Neal Dow’s presence in his 
home is a perpetual benediction. The mental picture of 
him which I brought away with me, and which persists 
in memory, is my first impression as I saw him when I 
entered the house in the November gloaming. He was 
sitting in his library reading before a glowing coal fire 
in the open grate, the soft lamplight adding radiance to 
his abundant silken, snow-white hair. 

‘« Alive he sat among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 





Eleonora Duse’s Conquest After finishing her season in Berlin 

of Menzel recently, says the New York Sun, 
Eleonora Duse filled an engagement in Frankfort. In 
passing the largest art store in the city one afternoon, 
she noticed in the window a picture by Dr. Adolf Men- 
zel, the greatest of Germany’s historical painters. She 
went inside and bought it, saw other pictures by Menzel 
and bought them, carrying them all away with her in 
her carriage. A few minutes after her departure, Men- 
zel himself stopped at the store. He is almost eighty 
years old, and for the last generation has been receiving 
all the honor and admiration that could touch the artist’s 
heart. Nevertheless, he showed much satisfaction when 
told of Duse’s fancy for his works, and mumbled some 
words to the effect that the Italian actress was really a 
genius in her way; a great concession to her sex from 
him, for Menzel is a knotty old fellow, with all the 
woman-hating sentiments of a confirmed bachelor. He 
bought a picture of Duse, placed it carefully in his coat- 
tail pocket and departed. The proprietor of the art 
store told one of Menzel’s friends what had happened, 
and the friend at once invited Duse and Menzel to his 
house to meet each other at dinner. Each came over- 
flowing with admiration for the other. Menzel knows 
no Italian and Duse knows no German. So the conver- 
sation was limited to shrugs of the shoulders, wavings 
of the hand and mutually unintelligible exclamations. 
When the time for parting came Duse threw off the 
reserve, of which Americans heard so much during her 
American tour, seized the old man’s hand and tried to 
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raise it to her lips. Menzel struggled to escape the 
honor, and finally, bowing his head, kissed Duse’s hand. 
Then he fled precipitately. 

German newspapers say that the kiss was an event in 

the history of art, that it was the only kiss Menzel has 
ever been known to bestow. His new gallantry has been a 
greater revelation to his friends than was Duse’s hero wor- 
ship to her neglected admirers. This incident has caused 
several editors to recall the scene between Meissonier 
and Menzel in 1867. Menzel’s reputation had already 
been spread through the world, as his pictures of Fred- 
erick the Great and his court, and of Wellington and 
Blucher at Waterloo had been placed high in the list of 
the greatest historical paintings. Meissonier regarded 
him as the foremost of German painters, and Menzel 
considered Meissonier the most admirable of modern 
artists. When they met in Paris, just after the Austro- 
Prussian war, each struggled vainly in his own language 
to tell the other of this admiration, but the failure was 
complete. After having exhausted all the possibilities 
of signs and grimaces without reaching an understand- 
ing, they fell in each other’s arms, and expressed their 
opinion by means of several hearty hugs. 
“Behind the scenes” is an inter- 
esting region, says the Chicago 
Times, though in the ordinary theater somewhat familiar 
to the public. Behind the scenes with Herrmann is, on 
account of the air of mystery which is always given to 
‘the performance of the “ magician,” a more attractive 
but less known region. The privilege is seldom granted. 
One who recently penetrated back of Herrmann’s scenes 
says that he found a workshop that appeared to be lab- 
oratory, toy shop, skeleton factory, and battery store- 
house merged in one, and that he found an old-looking 
boy, puttering at doll’s heads. And then Herrmann 
told him about the labor, skill and expense necessary 
for the practice of the occult science, so called. “My 
palmistry, of course,” explained Herrmann, “is what in 
the strict application of the term is legerdemain and 
constitutes a distinct and separate branch of my art. 
It is acquired only after years of constant practice, and 
requires in addition a particular formation of the joints 
and muscles for its perfection. My mechanical tricks 
and illusions are just as difficult in their invention and 
construction, and require none the less dexterity. When 
I tell you that this young man works eight hours every 
day and I utilize all his work in ten minutes on the 
stage, you will realize that unseen spirits do not float in 
the air or come from the vasty deep simply at one’s 
bidding. They must be worked there and the public 
must never guess the progress.” On a hali dozen 
shelves were ranged bottles of all sizes and containing 
fluids of all colors. A pestle and mortar stood by the 
retorts, and braziers were near. The whole outfit re- 
sembled the prescription department in a drug-store. 

“Chemistry, you will observe,” said the professor, 
pointing to the drug-like paraphernalia, “ constitutes an 
important part in necromancy and is never suspected 
by the public. Its laws must be well known by the 
magician, for some of his best results are obtained by 
its knowledge. For instance, these bottles contain all 
manner of chemical simples and compounds. In my 
trick known as ‘the vital spark,’ where I restore sus- 
pended animation in the shape of a long, slender, bril- 
liant flame, I use the essence of three of these fluids, 
reduced in bulk to the dimensions of one of these 
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phials.” Here he opened a box filled with cotton, which 
contained what seemed to be oblong diamonds, but 
which in fact were hollow glass tubes of extraordinary 
workmanship and such small dimensions as to be capa- 
ble of being concealed beneath the finger nails. Esti- 
mate the tip of a broad finger nail at a quarter of an 
inch, and you have the size of these phials. ‘The pro- 
fessor deftly adjusted them under his nails and explained 
that by the combustion of the fluids they contained 
when in working order at the proper time an extraordi- 
nary, brilliant, lance-like flame of three feet was pro- 
duced which the spectators were unable to guess the 
origin of. It is prevented from burning the professor’s 
hands by another chemical agency used. ‘They further 
imagine that the flame enters the throat of the supposed 
dead man, and they apparently see his eyes and head 
illuminated in his returning senses with the mysterious 
fire. As a fact, the flame is in no place near his throat, 
and the illumination is a deception wrought upon the 
visual organs by means of lenses neither seen nor sus- 
pected. ‘‘ These phials are of my own design,” he said, 
“and the cost of the manufacture of the dozen I own 
may be best estimated when I tell you that enough plate 
glass was broken in their heat and blowing to make a 
dozen store plate windows. They are as valuable to 
me as diamonds, and, like uncut diamonds, you see I 
keep them packed.” ‘Suppose the audience discovered 
these minute crystals, would the discovery destroy the 
trick ?” was asked. ‘Undoubtedly it would if I did 
not possess the power of palmistry,” answered the pro- 
fessor. “In a twinkle I could, unseen, slip them away 
in a hundred places and reproduce them instantly.” 

Exquisite workmanship was certainly shown in the 
manufacture of the little globules. The apertures in 
them were so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, 
and the mode of the injection of the fluid is by auto- 
matic pressure, in which a contrivance like a needle 
morphine syringe is used. The professor next exhibited 
what appeared on examination to be a watch, but was 
only so in appearance, for its cases and face concealed 
an electric battery of considerable power. As the won- 
der of the parrot, according to Dr. Johnson, lay not 
so much in what the bird said as the fact that it 
could talk at all, so the significance of the battery 
was the fact that it could work at all, being reduced 
to such small dimensions. Yet on inspection it was a 
perfect piece of mechanism, delicate in every part, but 
strong and powerful in its operations, and must have 
cost vast outlays of time and money in its construc- 
tion. What seemed to be two horsehairs of about forty 
yards in length were next unraveled from a box. 
They were elastic, and when unwound could not be 
observed when laid upon the floor. The professor 
explained their uses as follows: “I carry this battery 
in my pocket at the end of a chain. These threads 
are connected with the battery so as not to be seen. 
Then they are attached to this drum [taking from a 
peg an ordinary snare drum], which is placed in the 
hands of one of the audience and held aloft in gaze 
of all. I produce at pleasure taps and rolls upon the 
drum while I am at a sufficient distance to baffle any 
suspicion that I am directly connected with the drum. 
I also use the battery and threads when I perform my 
‘Second Sight’ with Mme. Herrmann. The probabil- 
ity of detection is almost impossible, but should a sus- 
picion be expressed I am prepared to slip the threads 
and perform the trick by two other methods.” 





THE POACHER’S PETITION: 


PLEADING FOR A LIFE 


By Mrs. HuMpHRY WarRD 


From Marcella. By Mrs. Humphry Ward, Macmillan & Co. 
Marcella Boyce is a beautiful young enthusiast in social reform ; 
an impractical philanthropist and an incendiary missionary of 
advanced socialistic theories in the war of the poor against the 
rich. At this time she is interested in the case of Jim Hurd, a 
small, deformed poacher, who has been condemned to death for 
the murder of Westall, a gamekeeper. Throughout the trial, 
Aldous Raeburn, herlover, whom she is shortly to marry, has been 
opposed to her interest and sympathy with Hurd, and she has 
been forced to rely on the help of Henry Wharton, a young 
Liberal candidate, in her efforts to have Hurd acquitted. The two 
most important names for her petition for Hurd’s pardon are those 
of Aldous Raeburn and his grandfather, Lord Maxwell. And it 
is these signatures she now seeks to obtain. 

The house, as she stepped out into it, seemed very 
still. Perfumed breaths of flowers and pot-pourri as- 
cended from the hall. She felt suddenly very shrink- 
ing and lonely as she went downstairs. The ticking of 
a large clock somewhere—the short, screaming note of 
Miss Raeburn’s parrot in one of the ground-floor 
rooms—these sounds and the beating of her own heart 
seemed to have the vast house to themselves. 

No !—that was a door opening—Aldous coming to 


fetch her. She drew a childish breath of comfort. He 


sprang up the stairs, two or three steps at a time, as he 


saw her coming. 
*« Are you rested—were they good to you? 
precious one !—how pale you are still! Will you come 
He is quite ready.” 
Lord Maxwell was stand- 


Oh! my 


and see my grandfather now ? 

She let him lead her in. 
ing by his writing-table, leaning over the petition which 
was open before him—one hand upon it. At sight of 
her he lifted his white head. His fine aquiline face 
was grave and disturbed. But nothing could have been 
more courtly than his manner as he came towards her. 

‘¢ Sit down in that chair. Aldous, make her comfort- 
able. Poor child, how tired she looks! I hear you 
wished to speak to me on this most unhappy, most 
miserable business.” 

Marcella, who was sitting erect on the edge of the 
chair into which Aldous had put her, lifted her eyes with 
confidence. She had always liked Lord Maxwell. 

“ Yes,” she said, struggling to keep down eagerness 
and emotion. ‘ Yes, I came to bring you this petition, 
which is to be sent up to the Home Secretary on behalf 
of Jim Hurd, and—and to beg of you and Aldous to 
sign it, if in any way you can. I know it will be diffi- 
cult, but I thought I might—I might be able to suggest 
something to you—to convince you—as I have known 
these people so well—and it is very important to have 
your signatures.” 

How crude it sounded—how mechanical! She felt 
that she had not yet command of herself. The strange 
place, the stately room, the consciousness of Aldous be- 
hind her—Aldous, who should have been on her side 
and was not—all combined to intimidate her. 

Lord Maxwell’s concern was evident. In the first 
place he was painfully, unexpectedly struck by the 
change in the speaker. Why, what had Aldous been 
about? So thin! So frail and willowy in her black 
‘dress—monstrous ! 

“ My dear,” he said, walking up to her and laying a 
fatherly hand on her shoulder, ‘my dear, I wish I 
could make you understand how gladly I would do 
this, or anything else, for you, if I honorably could. 


I would do it for your sake and for your grandfather’s 
sake. But—this is a matter of conscience, of public 
duty, both for Aldous and myself. You will not surely 
wish even, that we should be governed in our relations 
to it by any private feeling or motive ?” 

“ No, but I have had no opportunity of speaking to 
you about it—and I take sucha different view from 
Aldous. He knows—everybody must know —that 
there is another side, another possible view from that 
which the judge took. You weren’t in court to-day, 
were you, at all?” 

“No. But I have read all the evidence before the 
magistrates with great care, and I have just talked over 
the crucial points with Aldous, who followed everything 
to-day, as you know, and seems to have taken special 
note of Mr. Wharton’s speeches.” 

“« Aldous !”—her voice broke irrepressibly into an- 
other note—“ I thought he would have let me speak to 
you first !—to-night! ” 

Lord Maxwell, looking quickly at his grandson, was 
very sorry for him. Aldous bent over her chair. 

‘‘ You remember,” he said, “ you sent down the peti- 
tion. I thought that meant that we were to read and 
discuss it. I am very sorry.” 

She tried to command herself pressing her hand to 
her brow. Lut already she felt the irrevocable, and 
anger and despair were rising. 

“The whole point lies in this,” she said, looking up: 
“Can we believe Hurd’s own story? ‘There is no evi- 
dence to corroborate it. I grant that—the judge did not 
believe it—and there is evidence of hatred. But is it 
not possible and conceivable all the same? He says 
that hedid not go out with any thought whatever of kill- 
ing Westall, but that, when Westall came upon him 
with his stick up, threatening and abusing him, as he 
had done often before, in a fit of wild rage he shot at 
him. Surely, surely, that is conceivable? There is— 
there must be a doubt; or, if it is murder, murder done 
in that way is quite, quite different from other kinds and 
degrees of murder.” 

Now she possessed herself. The gift of flowing, per- 
suasive speech which was naturally hers, which the agi- 
tations, the debates of these weeks had been maturing, 
came to her call. She leaned forward and took up the 
petition. One by one she went through its pleas, add- 
ing to them here and there from her own knowledge of 
Hurd and his peasant’s life—presenting it all clearly, 
with great intellectual force, but in an atmosphere of 
emotion, of high pity, charged throughout with the 
“tears of things.” ‘To her, gradually, unconsciously, 
the whole matter—so sordid, commonplace, brutal in 
Lord Maxwell’s eyes!—had become a tragic poem, a 
thing of fear and pity, to which her whole being 
vibrated. And as she conceived it, so she reproduced 
it. Wharton’s points were there indeed, but so were 
Hurd’s poverty, Hurd’s deformity, Hurd as the boyish 
victim of a tyrant’s insults, the miserable wife, the 
branded children—emphasized, all of them, by the occa- 
sional quiver, quickly steadied, of the girl’s voice. 

Lord Maxwell sat by his writing-table, his head rest- 
ing on his hand, one knee crossed over the other. 
Aldous still hung over her chair. Neither interrupted 














her. Once the eyes of the two men met over her head 
—a distressed, significant look. Aldous heard all she 
said, but what absorbed him mainly was the wild desire 
to kiss the dark hair so close below him, alternating 
with the miserable certainty that for him at that moment 
to touch, to soothe her, was to be repulsed. 

When her voice broke—when she had said all she 
could think of—she remained looking imploringly at 
Lord Maxwell. He was silent a little; then he stooped 
forward and took her hand. 

“You have spoken,” he said, with great feeling, 
“most nobly—most well—like a good woman, with a 
true, compassionate heart. But ail these things you 
have said are not new to me, my dear child. Aldous 
warned me of this petition—he has pressed upon me, 
still more I am sure upon himself, all that he conceived 
to be your view of the case—the view of those who are 
now moving in the matter. But with the best will in 
the world I cannot, and [ believe that he cannot— 
though he must speak for himself—I cannot take that 
view. In my belief Hurd’s act was murder, and deserves 
the penalty of murder. I have paid some attention to 
these things. I was a practicing barrister in my youth. 
I will explain to you my grounds very shortly.” 

And, bending forward, he gave the reasons for his 
judgment of the case as carefully and as lucidly as 
though he were stating them to a fellow-expert, and not 
to an agitated girl of twenty-one. 

Marcella listened, restlessly. She had drawn her 
hand away, and was twisting her handkerchief between 
her fingers. ‘The flush that had sprung up while she 
was talking had died away. She grew whiter and 
whiter. When Lord Maxwell ceased, she said quickly, 
and as he thought, unreasonably— 

**So you will not sign?” 

** No,” he replied, firmly, “I cannot sign. Holding 
the conviction about the matter I do, I should be giv- 
ing my name to statements I do not believe; and in 
order to give myself the pleasure of pleasing you, and 
of indulging the pity that every man must feel for every 
murderer’s wife and children, I should be not only com- 
mitting a public wrong, but I should be doing what I 
could to lessen the safety and security of one whole 
class of my servants—men who give me_ honorable 
service—and two of whom have been so cruelly, so 
wantonly hurried before their Maker! ” 

His voice gave the first sign of his own deep and 
painful feeling on the matter. Marcella shivered. 

“ Then,” she said, slowly, “ Hurd will be executed.” 

Lord Maxwell had a movement of impatience. 

** Let me tell you,” he said, ‘‘that that does not fol- 
low at all. ‘There is some importance in signatures— 
or rather in the local movement that the signatures 
imply. It enables a case to be reopened, which, in any 
event, this case is sure to be. But any Home Secretary 
who could decide a murder case on any other grounds 
whatever than those of law and his own conscience 
would not deserve his place a day—an hour! Believe 
me, you mistake the whole situation.” 

He spoke slowly, with the sharp emphasis natural to 
his age and authority. Marcella did not believe him. 
Every nerve was beginning to throb anew with that 
passionate recoil against tyranny and prejudice, which 
was in itself an agony. Turning to Aldous she said: 

“* And you say the same ?” 

“I cannot sign,” he said, sadly. 





“ Won’t you try 


and believe what it costs me to refuse ?” 
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It was a heavy blow to her. Amply as she had been 
prepared for it, there had always been at the bottom of 
her mind a persuasion that in the end she would get 
her way. She had been used to feel barriers go down 
before that ultimate power of personality of which she 
was abundantly conscious. Yet it had not availed her 
—not even with the man who loved her. 

Lord Maxwell looked at the two—the man’s face of 
suffering, the girl’s struggling breath. 

‘There, there, Aldous!” he said rising. “I will 
leave you a minute. Do make Marcella rest—get her, 
for all our sakes, to forget this a little. Bring her in 
presently to us for some coffee. Above all, persuade 
her that we love her and admire her with all our hearts, 
but that in a matter of this kind she must leave us to 
do—as before God !—what we think right.” 

He stood before her an instant, gazing down upon 
her with dignity—nay, a certain severity. Then he 
turned away and left the room. 

Marcella sprang up. 

“ Will you order the carriage?” she said, in a strangled 
voice. “I will go upstairs.” 

“ Marcella!” cried Aldous; ‘‘can you not be just to 
me, if it is impossible for you to be generous ? ” 

“Just!” she repeated, with a tone and gesture of 
repulsion, pushing him back from her. “ You can talk 
of justice!” 

He tried to speak, stammered, and failed. That 
strange paralysis of the will-forces which dogs the man 
of reflection at the moment when he must either take 
his world by storm or lose it, was upon him now. He 
had never loved her more passionately—but as he stood 
there looking at her, something broke within him, the 
first prescience of the inevitable dawned. 

“ You,” she said again, walking stormily to and fro, 
catching at her breath—* you, in this house, with this 
life—to talk of justice—the justice that comes of slay- 
ing a man like Hurd! And I must go back to that 
cottage, to that woman, and tell her there is no hope— 
none! Because you must follow your conscience— 
you who have everything! Oh! I would not have your 
conscience—I wish you a heart—rather! Don’t come to 
Oh! I must think how it can be. Things 
cannot go on so. I should kill myself, and make you 
miserable. But now I must go to Aer—to the poor—to 
those whom I /ove, whom I carry in my heart!” 

She broke off, sobbing. He saw her, in her wild ex- 
citement, look round the splendid room as though she 
would wither it to ruin with one fiery, accusing glance. 

“You are very scornful of wealth,” he said, catching 
her wrists, “ but one thing you have no right to scorn! 
—the man who has given you his inmost heart—and 
now only asks you to believe in this, that he is not the 
cruel hypocrite you are determined to make him! ” 

His face quivered in every feature. She was checked 
a moment—checked by the moral compulsion of his 
tone and manner, as well as by his words. But again 
she tore herself away. 

“« Please go and order the carriage,” she said. “I 
cannot bear any more. I must go home and rest. 
Some day I will ask your pardon—oh! for this—and— 
and—” she was almost choked again, “ other things. 
But now I must go away. ‘There is some one who will 
help me. I must not forget that!” 

The reckless words, the inflection, turned Aldous to 
stone. Unconsciously he drew himself proudly erect 
—their eyes met. Then he went up tothe bell and rang 





me, please! 
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it. ‘The brougham at once for Miss Boyce. Will you 
have a maid to go with you?” he asked, motioning the 
servant to stay till Miss Boyce had given her answer. 

“ No, thank you. I must go and put on my things. 
Will you explain to Miss Raeburn?” 

The footman opened the door for her. She went. 

* * “# * © 

‘* But this unbearable!” said Aldous. “Do you 
mean she is at home and that she will not see me ?” 

Mrs. Boyce’s self-possession was shaken for once by 
the flushed humiliation of the man before her. 

“T am afraid it is so,” she said, hurriedly. “I 
remonstrated with Marcella, but I could do nothing. I 
think, if you are wise, you will not attempt to see her.” 

Aldous sat down, with his hat in his hand, staring at 
the floor. After a moment’s silence he looked up. 

** And she gave you no message for me ? ” 

“No,” said Mrs. Boyce, reluctantly. ‘‘ Only that she 
could not bear to see anybody from the Court, even 
you, while this matter wa; still undecided.” 

Aldous’s eyes travelled round the Mellor drawing- 
room. It was arres*ed by achair beside him. On it 
lay an envelope addressed to Miss Boyce, of which the 
handwriting seemed to him familiar. A needle with 
some black silk in it had been thrust into the stuffed 
arm of the chair; the cushion at the back still bore the 
imprint of the sitter. She had been there, not three 
minutes ago, and had fled before him. 

He looked again at the envelope on the chair, and 
recognized the writing. Walking across to where Mrs. 
Boyce sat, he took a seat beside her. 

“ Will you tell me,” he said steadily—‘ I think you 
will admit I have a right to know—is Marcella in con- 
stant correspondence now with Henry Wharton ?” 

Mrs. Boyce’s start was not perceptible. 

“IT believe so,” she quickly replied. ‘So far as I 
can judge, he writes to her almost every other day.” 

** Does she show you his letters ?” 

“Very often. They are entirely concerned with his 
daily interviews and efforts on Hurd’s behalf.” 

“Has there been nothing else than that in them ? ” 
said Aldous in an odd voice. 

Mrs. Boyce tried no evasions. She looked at him 
straight, her slight, energetic head, with its pale gold 
hair lit up by the March sun behind her. 

‘I do not know,” she said, calmly; ‘ that is the real 
truth. I think there is nothing else. But let me tell 
you what I think.” 

Aldous laid his hand on hers for an instant. 

* «Tf you would,” he entreated. 

“ Leave Marcella quite alone—for the present. She 
is not herself—not normal, in any way. Nor will she 
be till this dreadful thing is over. But when it is over, 
and she has had time to recover a little, Aen ”—her 
thin voice expressed all the emphasis it could—* then 
assert yourself! Ask her that question you have asked 
me—and get your answer.” 

He understood. ‘There was a proud and sensitive 
instinct in him which both told him that he could not 
have done differently and forbade him to explain. 

** You have come from London to-day ?” said Mrs. 
Boyce, changing the subject. 

“Yes. London is hard at work cabinet-making,” he 
said, trying tosmile. ‘I must get back to-night.” 

‘“‘ T don’t know how you could be spared.” 

He paused ; then he broke out: ‘When a man is in 
the doubt and trouble I am, he must be spared. In- 
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deed, since the night of the trial I feel as though I had 
been of very little use to any human being.” 

He spoke simply, but every word touched her. What 
an inconceivable entanglement the whole thing was! 

“ Look!” she said, lifting a bit of black stuff from 
the ground beside the chair which held the envelope ; 
‘“‘she is already making mourning for Hurd’s children. 
I can see she despairs.” 

He made a sound of horror. 

“Can you do nothing?” he cried, reproachfully. 
“To think of her dwelling upon this—nothing but this, 
day and night—and I, banished and powerless ! ” 

He buried his head in his hands. 

“No, I can do nothing,” said Mrs. Boyce, deliber- 
ately. Then, after a pause, “ You do not imagine 
there is any chance of success for her?” 

He looked up and shook his head. 

“The Radical papers are full of it, as you know. 
Wharton is managing it with great ability, and has got 
some good supporters in the House. But I happened 
to see the judge the day before yesterday, and I cer- 
tainly gathered from him that the Home Office was 
likely to stand firm. ‘There may be some delay.” 

“T must go,” he said, rising. ‘ Will you tell her from 
me,” he added, slowly, “ that I could never have believed 
she would be so unkind as to let me come down from 
London to see her, and send me away empty—without 
a word ?” 

‘“¢ Leave it to my discretion,” said Mrs. Boyce. 

He walked away from the house without once look- 
ing back. Marcella, from her window, watched him. 

The week passed slowly. _Wharton’s letters grew 
more uncertain and despondent; the Radical press 
fought on with added heat as the cause became more 
desperate. On Monday the wife went to see the con- 
demned man, who told her not to be so silly as to im- 
agine there was any hope. ‘Tuesday night, Wharton 
asked his last question in Parliament. Friday was the 
day fixed for the execution. ’ 

Marcella had wandered out before breakfast, feeling 
the house an oppression. She had just passed through 
the little wood behind and alongside of the house, and 
was in a field beyond, when she heard some one running 
behind her. William handed her a telegram, his 
own red face full of understanding. Marcella took it, 
commanded herself till the boy was out of sight and 
hearing again, then sank down on the grass to read it. 

“All over. The Home Secretary’s official refusal to 
interfere with sentence sent to Widrington to-day. 
Accept my sorrow and sympathy.” 

She crushed it in her hand, raising her head mechan- 
ically. Before her lay that same shallow cup of 
plowed land stretching from her father’s big wood to 
the downs, on the edge of which Hurd had plied his 
ferrets in the winter nights. But to-day the spring 
worked in it, and breathed upon it. ‘ihe young corn 
was already green in the furrows; the hazel-catkins 
quivered in the hedge above her; larks were in the air, 
daisies in the grass, and the march of sunny clouds 
could be seen in the flying shadows they flung on the 
pale greens and sheeny purples of the wide basin. 

Human helplessness, human agony—set against the 
careless joy of nature—there is no new way of feeling 
these things. But not to have felt them, and with the 


mad, impotent passion and outcry which filled Mar- 
cella’s heart at this moment of despair, is never to have 
risen to the full stature of our kind. 
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MINIATURES FROM BALZAC’S MASTERPIECES* 


By Honore DE BALzac 





Is not a fool the one who does nothing to justify the 
good opinion he has formed of himself? 

Not to succeed is social high treason. 

The disease of our time is superiority. There are 
more saints than niches. 

There are abysses that love can not cross, but it can 
bury itself in them. 

It is a strange thing that nearly all men of action in- 
cline toward fatalism, while most thinkers incline to and 
believe in Providence. 

Women are apt to see chiefly the defects of a man of 
talent and the merits of a fool. 

‘“‘ Grandes passions ” are as rare as masterpieces. 

Equally distributed human force produces fools or 
mediocrity ; unequally distributed, it produces those 
disparities to which we give the name Genius. 

There are within us several memories; the body, the 
mind, each has its own; and homesickness, for example, 
is an ailment of the physical memory. 

Love and passion are two states of the soul which 
poets, men of the world, philosophers and fools contin- 
ually confound. 

To the heart there are no insignificant events ; it mag- 
nifies all things; it puts in the same balance the fall of 
an empire and the fall of a woman’s glove, and often- 
times the glove outweighs the empire. 

Equality may be a right, but no human power can 
convert it into a fact. 

As soon as trouble comes to us there is always a 
friend ready to tell us about it—to probe our heart with 
a dagger and ask us to admire the hilt. 

Do you want to know how to make your way in the 
world? You must plow through humanity like a cannon 
ball, or you must glide through it like a pestilence. 

A single lie destroys that absolute confidence which 
for certain souls is the foundation of love. 

Perhaps the physical charm of a beautiful woman is 
limited, whereas the moral charm of a woman of me- 
diocre beauty is infinite. Is not this the moral of the 
fable on which the Arabian Nights is founded ? 

The man who sees two centuries ahead of him dies 
an ignominious death, loaded with the imprecations of 
the people, or, what seems worse to me, is lashed with 
the whips of ridicule. 

Illusion is to thought a sort of night, which we deco- 
rate with dreams. 

To worship the fool who succeeds and not to mourn 
the failure of an able man is the result of our sad edu- 
cation, of oui manners and customs, which drive men 
of intelligence to disgust and genius to despair. 

Newspapers are no longer made to enlighten, but to 
flatter opinions. 

Everybody suffers more than anybody else. 

In great crises the physical nature is attacked at the 
point where temperament has placed the vital spark of 
the individual. The weak havecolic. Napoleon slept. 


* From Miniatures of Balzac’s Masterpieces. Translated and 
compiled by Samuel Palmer Griffin and Frederick T. Hall. 
Published by D. Appleton & Co. 





Noble sentiments pushed to an extreme produce re- 
sults similar to those of the greatest vices. 

A man should find all women in his wife. 

Be a sophist in ideas, not a sophist in action. 

Too often vice and genius produce similar effects, and 
this deceives the common mind. 

A man without a passion—the just man made per- 
fect—is a monster, an angel without wings. Angels in 
the Catholic mythology have only heads. 





All durable love commences by dreamy meditations. 

You will never have more than three or four friends 
in the course of your life; your entire confidence is 
their right. But to give it to many—is not that to be- 
tray your real friends ? 

Celibacy entails the capital vice of concentrating the 
qualities of man upon a single passion, egotism. A pas- 
sion which causes them to be mischievous or useless. 

The world is full of respect for ability under what- 
ever form it shows itself; results make laws. 

Later, we love the woman in a woman; but the first 
woman we love is the whole of womankind. 

Flattery never emanates from great souls. It is an 
attribute of small minds, who thus still further belittle 
themselves to enter into the vital being of the persons 
about whom they crawl. 

Wherever form reigns, sentiment disappears. 

Those who sound the vices and virtues of human na- 
ture the deepest, have studied them in good faith within 
themselves. 

The softest word to pronounce, the sweetest senti- 
ment to express, expire when we think they are ordered. 

Young men have nearly always a pair of compasses 
with which they measure the future. When their will 
accords with the audacity of the angle they open, the 
world is theirs. 

A girl who is stupid, ugly, poor and good, possesses 
the four cardinal points of misery. 

To be obeyed in her secret wishes! Where is the 
woman insensible to such happiness ? 

The word fatality is usually employed to express that 
mass of motives which it is impossible to describe. 

We severely reproach virtue for its defects, but we are 
full of indulgence for the good qualities of vice. 

Time is the capital of men who have but their intel- 
lect for fortune. 

Flatter the passions of the moment, and you become 
a hero everywhere 

Intellect is the lever which moves the world; but the 
fulcrum of intellect is money. 

The storms and sufferings of the higher spheres of 
human existence are appreciated only by the noble minds 
which inhabit them. In all things we can be properly 
judged only by our peers. 

Children are more influenced than one thinks by the 
invisible effects of ideas; they never laugh at a person 
truly imposing ; veritable grace touches them and beauty 
attracts them, because they are beautiful, and there 
exist mysterious bonds between things of the same nature. 
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The Daughter's Duty to Herself...Alys W. P. Smith ...Nineteenth Century 

In the matter of marriage every girl has an acknowl- 
edged right to determine her own life. Why not, then, 
let her have some little right to arrange her life when 
she does not marry ? Some day her parents must leave 
her, and if they do not leave her with a husband and 
children to fill her life, is it not important that they 
should be able to leave her with some pursuits and in- 
terests of her own to occupy her and make her happy ? 
Grown-up sons are started off in an independent career 
of their own, with the good wishes and kindly help of 
all their family and friends, and are afforded every 
facility for the development of any especial talents they 
may possess, or for the pursuit of any career they may 
choose. Grown-up daughters, on the other hand, often 
with equal and perhaps greater talents, and with at 
least as high purposes as their brothers, are condemned 
to a life of dependence at home, their energies limited 
to the social and domestic duties of the household, all 
their talents cramped and thwarted, and every impulse 
to do something for the world outside treated as un- 
womanly and revolutionary. 

The suffering endured by many a young woman 
under these circumstances has never yet been told. 
Possessing no money in her own right, and obliged to 
beg, too often from an unwilling father, for all she 
gets, a girl of character, as she grows into maturity and 
lives on as a woman in her father’s house, suffers from 
a sense of bitter humiliation that no one who has not 
experienced it can understand. Many young women 
under these circumstances would gladly engage in any 
honorable labor, however menial, that would enable 
them to be independent and to own themselves. But 
this, of course, “is not to be thought of for a moment.” 
Could the parents of these daughters, who have never 
thought of them as independent beings, but only as ap- 
pendages to. themselves, created for the purpose of 
ministering to their pleasures, and waiting upon their 
fancies—could they for one single moment get a glimpse 
into the hearts of their quigt, uncomplaining daughters, 
they would be astonished and perhaps horrified. ‘“‘ What 
can our daughters want more than they have now?” 
they would ask. ‘ They have a good home and every 
comfort, and the society of their parents’ friends; per- 
haps a carriage to drive in and horses to ride. What 
more can they possibly desire?” To such parents I 
would reply: Your daughter wants herself. She be- 
longs to you now, and can walk only in your paths, 
and enjoy your pleasures, and live your life. She 
wants to belong to herself. She has paths of her own 
she longs to walk in, and purposes of her own she is 
eager to carry out. She is an independent being, 
created by God for the development of her own talents, 
and for the use of her own time. Her capacities were 
not given to her parents, but to herself; her life is not 
their possession, but her own; and to herself God looks 
for an account of it. Put yourselves in her place, and 
ask yourselves how you would like to have no independ- 
ence, but be obliged to live always some one else’s life, 
and carry out only some one else’s purposes. You have 
had aims and purposes in your lives, and have been 
free, perhaps, to carry them out. Can you dare, as 
mere human beings ltke themselves, to lay hands upon 








the mature lives of your daughters and say, “ It shall 
be as we please, not as they please”? If they yield to 
your demands it can only be at the expense of a griev- 
ous waste of energies and capabilities that were meant 
by God to accomplish, through their instrumentality, 
some personal and instrumental work for Him. But 
this is an aspect of the question that very few adequately 
realize. There is no sadder sight in the world than 
that of a wasted life. And when this waste is the re- 
sult of carelessness or selfishness on the part of the 
strong towards the weak, it becomes no less a tragedy 
even although it is done under the name of parental 
love. Such tragedies are no fiction, but the very com- 
mon occurrence of everyday life around us. 

It is, indeed, in the name of unselfishness that women 
are urged to this sacrifice. But is it a true unselfishness 
to suffer one’s life to be wasted in passing trivialities that 
leave one unfit for higher duties? Is it not rather a form 
of weak selfishness that, from a desire to win the appro- 
bation of those around one, or to avoid their censure, 
will consent to sacrifice the truest and deepest impulses 
and capacities of one’s nature in order to minister to 
passing and trivial demands? And is it not likely to end 
in a far worse selfishness, when the day comes in which 
those to whom they have sacrificed themselves must in- 
evitably suffer from the cramped and starved natures 
that such sacrifices produce ? They have become un- 
fitted for struggling with life and with the wider needs 
that come with increasing age, and are a burden and a 
drag where they meant to be a prop and a comfort. A 
great deal is said about the duty and the beauty of 
“self-sacrifice,” and as it is mostly said to the female 
part of creation, it is not to be wondered at that a con- 
scientious girl feels herself to be a monster of selfish- 
ness if she ventures for a moment to assert her right to 
live her own life in her own way, should that way differ 
in the least from the ways of those around her. 

Now, the expression “self-sacrifice” possesses two 
widely different meanings, and the trouble is that the 
emphasis is generally put upon the wrong one. The dif- 
ference is shown by the two little words “to” and “for.” 
Self-sacrifice “to” is very different from self-sacrifice 
“for.”- When a man throws himself before the Jugger- 
naut car and is crushed to death, he has sacrificed himself 
“to” an idol; when he loses his life to save the life of 
another, he has sacrificed himself “‘ for” that other. The 
wrong self-sacrifice is where we sacrifice ourselves “to” 
the whims or fancies or passing pleasure of those around 
us. The right self-sacrifice is where we find it necessary, 
for the best good of ourselves and others, to sacrifice 
ourselves “for” their and our highest good. The wrong 
self-sacrifice is often easier at the passing moment than 
the right, but in the long run it is sure to become a yoke 
of dreadful bondage. It is often easier for a sister to 
sacrifice herself “to” her selfish brother, by giving way 
to his selfishness, than it would be to sacrifice herself 
“for” him by withstanding it. But by choosing the 
easier way she increases his selfishness, until it destroys 
all respect and affection. To help those we love, we 
must sacrifice ourselves not “to” but “for.” Present 
attentions or services are not always the test of the truest 
devotion. There is a self-abnegation that is only a mag- 
nified selfishness, and there is a seeming selfish regard 











to one’s own character and development that is in reality 
the truest unselfishness. The girl who insists upon an 
opportunity for self-development and training at, per- 
haps, the cost to her parents of some present passing 
pleasure, will in the end bring far more interest and sat- 
isfaction into their lives than the one who has wasted her 
days of development in sacrificing all her highest powers 
“to” the petty occupations and amiabilities demanded 
from her, often so unthinkingly, by the home circle. 

A woman with a definite purpose in life creates an at- 
mosphere about her that cannot fail to impart a higher 
moral tone to those with whom she comes in contact, 
while without such a purpose she is liable to become a 
dead weight upon them, paralyzing their energies and 
hindering their work. Girls need to realize this, and to 
be awakened to the sense of their responsibilities. For, 
after all, every woman, whether married or unmarried, is 
a human being, distinct from every other human being, 
and, as such, has her own individual and distinct duties 
and responsibilities, which she cannot and ought not to 
shift from her own shoulders. She cannot lay them on 
her parents, nor her husband, nor her friends, even 
should they desire and demand it. It must rest at last 
between her own soul and God alone. He has made her, 
not a puppet nor an idiot, but a rational free agent ; and 
no false ideal of self-sacrifice can release her from this 
sacred responsibility. ‘The Bishop of Winchester, in an 
address to young men and women, lately said mem- 
orable words on this subject. After speaking of their 
opportunities and their capabilities, he urged upon them 
their responsibilities in the following words: “Find out 
your work, your own personal work, and then set your- 
self to do it. But you may ask, ‘What is your work?’ 
I reply that it is that which you think of and feel after 
most frequently and lovingly, the work you are conscious 
of being best fitted to do. It is almost better to choose 
the wrong work than not to begin any. To lounge and 
loiter through life is not only an unspeakable baseness, 
but it is environed with the subtlest dangers.” 





Personal Service in Charity....... Not Mere Alms...... Youth's Companion 

Count Tolstoi, when he was working among the pov- 
erty-laden people in the slums of Moscow, declared 
that money alone had really no power to lift a single 
burden. The motto of the American Charity Organiza- 
tion Society expresses the same truth. It is, “ Not 
alms but a friend.” Equally vivid a presentation of the 
same idea is the remark by Dr. Lyman Abbott in a 
recent magazine article: “In Christ’s picture of the 
judgment He does not say to the righteous, ‘I was an 
hungered, thirsty, a stranger, naked, sick, and in prison, 
and ye sent a secretary unto me,’ but he says, ‘ ye fed 
and clothed and visited me.’” 

Mr. Walter Besant, who has been not only a valuable 
but a wise contributor to philanthropic effort, by means 
of some of his novels, once planned a history of charity. 
It was to be divided into eight chapters, the first of 
which dealt with “ prehistoric times, when you give a 
beggar a penny because he is a beggar,” passed through 
the times where you hang or flog the beggar because 
he is a beggar, and so on through all the mistaken 
forms of relief, until he came to the last chapter: 
“‘ When you give up sending checks about, give nothing 
to the beggar because he is a beggar, and try personal 
service among the classes which breed the beggar.” 
The last is the key-note—personal service. And now 
is of all times the time to sound it. It is not only the 
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kindest but the wisest way to help others, whether they 
are beggars in the technical sense or merely people 
whom the stress of the times has rendered incapable of 
supporting themselves. One who has had much to do 
with relief work in one of our large cities said lately 
that this is the time for which tens of thousands of 
tramps have been waiting for years. Until this winter 
even charitable people have not believed them, but now 
it seems as if every purse was open to them. This wise 
man added that it is now more than ever true that who- 
ever asks for money is almost certain to be an impostor, 
who would not work if he were given the chance! 
Give personal service, by investigating cases of distress, 
and minister wisely to those who are really in need of 
assistance ; and you will accomplish the double good of 
helping the needy and thwarting the shirks. 





The Indictment of Dives......... William 8S. Lilly.......... The New Review 
The justification of private property is the general 
good. If it could be shown—which it cannot—that 
individual ownership is incompatible with the general 
good, no effectual defense of it would be possible. The 
claims of the social organism, in which rights acquire 
validity, come before those of the individual. ‘Salus 
populi suprema lex.” And the test whereby the advan- 
tages of one proprietary system over another—for 
example, of the ryotwary over the zemindary—must be 
determined, is in its results to the community at large. 
The right to property is not a right of the same pri- 
mary and aboriginal kind as the right, say, to existence. 
And even that right is not absolute. It is conditioned 
by the duty to work. It is limited by the obligation to 
respect the like right in other men. It is fiduciary and 
must be exercised for the benefit of, and in subordina- 
tion to, the community, which may, for a just cause, 
take the life of any one of its members, or require him 
to lay down his life for it. No society can long endure 
which is dominated by what Professor Marshall describes 
as “the cruelty and waste of irresponsible competition 
and the licentious use of wealth.” We must say of it 
as the wise Duke of Weimar said of the First Napoleon 
in the noontide of his glory, “It is unjust: it cannot 
last.” The moral law is supreme over nations as over 
the individuals of whom nations are composed, and can 
no more be violated by nations than by individuals with- 
out incurring the penalty which is “the other half of 
crime.” To me the gravest sign of the times is the 
widespread disbelief in the existence of that law—the 
desire to set up in the place thereof the laws of biology, 
the laws of physiology, the laws of comfort. I count it 
atheism of the worst kind, for it is not the rejection of 
this or that formula wherewith profession is made, more 
or less intelligently, of faith in the absolute and eternal ; 
no, it is the rejection of that conception, of that fact of 
ethical obligation in which the Theistic idea is rooted; 
‘“‘ which carries with it the implied relations of an indi- 
vidual with a Universal Will conceived as_ perfectly 
rational,” as Supreme Righteousness; which assures us 
of a life beyond the phenomenal when justice shall at 
last triumph, where its rewards and penalties shall be 
adequately realized, and so bears witness of a Supreme 
Moral Governor who shall bring about that triumph. 
The central idea of the parable of Dives and Lazarus 
is that beyond the grave wrong shall be redressed, com- 
pensation given ; that no one shall have suffered inequit- 
ably or in vain; that restitution shall be made there to 
those who have been disinherited here. On that teach- 
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ing the poor lived throughout those ages which, what- 
ever else they were or were not, most assuredly were 
“ages of faith.” St. Edmund of Canterbury, in his 
Mirror, one of the most popular books in medizval 
England, lays it down with startling plainness that the 
rich can be saved only by the poor; since the poor are 
they of whom it is said that theirs is the Kingdom of 
Heaven, and only through them can the rich enter it. 
Dives has had his consolation here, the hereafter belongs 
to Lazarus; the rich man must share with the beggar 
in this world if he would have fellowship and portion 
with him in the next. Such was the contribution of 
Christianity to “the social problem,” as we now speak. 
Can it be—I do not say settled, for it is always with us, 
but—rationally handled without that belief in the Divine 
Law of Righteousness which thus found expression ? It 
is a question well worth careful pondering. 





Tyranny of Governments....Count Tolstoi....The Kingdom of God (Cassell) 

Governments and the ruling classes no longer take 
their stand on right or even on the semblance of justice, 
but on a skillful organization, carried to such a point of 
perfection by the aid of science, that everyone is caught 
in the circle of violence and has no chance of escaping 
from it. ‘This circle is made up now of four methods 
of working upon men, joined together like the links 
of a chain ring. The first and oldest method is intimi- 
dation. This consists in representing the existing State 
organization—whatever it may be, free republic or the 
most savage despotism—as something sacred and im- 
mutable, and therefore following any efforts to alter it 
with the cruelest punishments. This method is in use 
now—as it has been from olden times—wherever there 
is a government: in Russia against the so-called Nihi- 
list, in America against Anarchists, in France against 
Imperialists, Legitimists, Communards and Anarchists. 
Railways, telegraphs, telephones, photographs, and the 
great perfection of the means of getting rid of men for 
years, without killing them, by solitary confinement, 
where, hidden from the world, they perish and are for- 
gotten, and the many other modern inventions employed 
by governments, give such power, that when once 
authority has come into certain hands, the police, open 
and secret, the administration and prosecutors, jailers 
and executioners of all kinds, do their work so zealously 
that there is no chance of overturning the government, 
however cruel and senseless it may be. 

The second method is corruption. It consists in 
plundering the indvstrious working people of their 
wealth by means of taxes and distributing it in satisfy- 
ing the greed of officials, who are bound in return to 
support and keep up the oppression of the people. 
These bought officials, from the highest ministers to the 
poorest copying-clerks, make up an unbroken network 
of men bound together by the same interest—that of 
living at the expense of the people. They become the 
richer the more submissively they carry out the will of 
the government; and at all times and places, sticking 
at nothing, in all departments support by word and 
deed the violence of government, on which their own 
prosperity rests. The third method is what I can only 
describe as hypnotizing the people. This consists in 
checking the moral development of men, and by var- 
ious suggestions keeping them back in the ideal of life, 
outgrown by mankind at large, on which the power of 
government rests. This hypnotizing process is organ- 
ized at the present in the most complex manner, and 
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starting from their earliest childhood, continues to act 
on men till the day of their death. It begins in their 
earlier years in the compulsory schools, created for this 
purpose, in which the children have instilled into them 
the ideas of life of their ancestors, which are in direct 
antagonism with the conscience of the modern world. 
In countries where there is a State religion, they teach 
the children the senseless blasphemies of the Church 
catechisms, together with the duty of obedience to their 
superiors. In republican States they teach them the 
savage superstition of patriotism and the same pre- 
tended obedience to the governing authorities. 

The process is kept up during later years by the en- 
couragement of religious and patriotic superstitions. 
The religious superstition is encouraged by establishing, 
with money taken from the people, temples, processions, 
memorials, and festivals, which aided by painting, 
architecture, music and incense, intoxicate the people, 
and above all by the support of the clergy, whose duty 
consists in brutalizing the people and keeping them ina 
permanent state of stupefaction by their teaching, the 
solemnity of their services, their sermons, and their in- 
terference in private life—at births, deaths, and mar- 
riages. The patriotic superstition is encouraged by the’ 
creation, with money taken from the people, of national 
fétes, spectacles, monuments, and festivals to dispose 
men to attach importance to their own nation, and to 
the aggrandizement of the State and its rulers, and to 
feel antagonism and even hatred for other nations. 
With these objects under despotic governments there is 
direct prohibition against printing and disseminating 
books to enlighten the people, and every one who might 
rouse the people from their lethargy is exiled or im- 
prisoned. Moreover, under every government without 
exception everything is kept back that might emanci 
pate and everything encouraged that tends to corrupt 
the people, such as literary works tending to keep them 
in the barbarism of religious and patriotic superstition, 
all kinds of sensual amusements, spectacles, circuses, 
theatres, and even the physical means of inducing 
stupefaction, as tobacco and alcohol, which form the 
principal source of revenue of States. Even prostitu- 
tion is encouraged, and not only recognized, but even 
organized by the government in the majority of States. 
So much for the third method. 

The fourth method consists in selecting from all the 
men who have been stupefied and enslaved by the three 
former methods a certain number, exposing them to 
special and intensified means of stupefaction and brutal- 
ization, and so making them into a passive instrument 
for carrying out all the cruelties and brutalities needed 
by the government. This result is attained by taking 
them at the youthful age when men have not had time 
to form clear and definite principles of morals, and re- 
moving them from all natural and human conditions of 
life, home, family and kindred and useful labor. They 
are shut up together in barracks, dressed in special 
clothes, and worked upon by cries, drums, music and 
shining objects to go through certain daily actions in- 
vented for this purpose, and by this means are brought 
into an hypnotic condition in which they cease to be men 
and become mere senseless machines submissive to the 
hypnotizer. These physically vigorous young men (in 


these days of universal conscription, all young men), 
hypnotized, armed with murderous weapons, always 
obedient to the governing authorities and ready for any 
act cf violence at their command, constitute the fourth 
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and principal method of enslaving men. By this method 
the circle of violence is completed. 

Intimidation, corruption and hypnotizing bring people 
into a condition in which they are willing to be soldiers; 
the soldiers give the power of punishing and plundering 
them (and purchasing officials with the spoils), and hyp- 
notizing them and converting them in time into these 
same soldiers again. The circle is complete, and there 
is no chance of breaking through it by force. 





Mammon and Morals London World 


Several recent events have conspired to emphasize 
the need of a new and revised code of business morality 
in this progressive age. The confusion and uncertainty 
at present existing as to the limits of the allowable in 
commercial enterprise are due to the fact that we have 
quietly Americanized our business institutions without 
admitting it, even to ourselves. The national love of 
compromise, abetted, perhaps, by a little of that 
national Pharisaism ascribed to'us by the foreigner, has 
prompted our retention of the old-fashioned copybook 
theory of commercial probity and its rewards, even 
while we have been steadily assimilating our methods 
to those of the ’cute practitioners who pile up their 
dollars—honestly if they can—on the other side of the 
Atlantic. In point of fact, we have long since aban- 
doned the once-respected “ Do as you would be done 
by,” in favor of the far more practical “ Do, or you 
will be done.” The trouble is, that we cannot persuade 
ourselves to an outward recognition of the change, or 
to an open confession of the new commercial creed. 
Every now and then there occurs one of those period- 
ical fits of morality which excited the contempt of 
Macaulay, and some luckless victim is publicly pilloried 
and stoned for the offense of conducting his business 
on well-known modern principles. All at’once he finds 
that his enterprising efforts to convince the public of 
the value of his goods are held to render him liable to 
a criminal indictment while his trade-rivals and fellow- 
advertisers are left to continue precisely the same 
tactics in peace and quietness. Seeing that the fac- 
ulty of inducing the purchaser to accept the vendor’s 
valuation comprises the Alpha and Omega of “ clever- 
ness” in all its branches of commerce and finance, the 
injustice of these capricious raids upon individuals 
surely needs no demonstration. If, for instance, the 
advertiser of one medical nostrum is to have the exact 
value of his business announcements tested by means of 
his arraignment on a charge of fraud, common fairness 
demands that a similar ordeal should be applied all 
round; while the general application of the principle 
would choke the criminal courts with the ablest and 
most successful traders, financiers and company-promo- 
ters in the country. 

Desirable as it is that the line—if any—which divides 
legitimate commercial smartness from fraudulent pre- 
tense should be more sharply defined, the task of defi- 
nition must necessarily prove, to say the least of it, one 
of extreme delicacy. Judged from a strictly moral stand- 
point, of course, any sort of attempt on the seller’s part 
to profit by the credulity of the buyer constitutes, ‘‘ ipso 
facto,” an act of fraud. Unluckily, however, this is 
precisely the kind of a transaction which gives the mod- 
ern man of commerce not only his character of business 
ability, but also the solid and substantial success upon 
which that reputation is based. It does not matter in 
the least whether the subject of the “deal” happens to 


be an omnipotent pill, or a consignment of inferior 
merchandise, or a bundle of shares in a hopeless public- 
company—the principle is the same in each and every 
case, and the rigid moralist could not be blamed for 
refusing to see any difference between these and less 
recognized methods of seeking gain by false and fraud- 
ulent pretense. Perhaps it is well that the most of us 
are not rigid moralists. If we were, it is terrible to 
think what would become of the trade and commerce 
upon which our country’s greatness depends—unless, 
indeed, the other nations were composed of moralists 
equally rigid, in which case it is to be feared that the 
world would speedily be wrapt in universal bankruptcy. 
But we are at least entitled to claim that this kind of 
moral indulgence has, so far, been strictly limited to 
those whose transactions are conducted on a more or 
less ambitious scale. There is, in fact, a complete 
inversion of the “de minimis” axiom in this respect. In 
theory, no doubt, the petty tradesman who permits 
tinted lard to take the name of butter in vain, or the 
resourceful bird-fancier who sells painted sparrows for 
canaries, differs no whit in moral obliquity from the 
vendor of a worthless lotion or potion which charms 
thousands a year from the pockets of the simple. But, 
in practice, public opinion is careful enough to mark 
the distinction. In the same manner, the deliberate 
circulation of false news for profit becomes an indict- 
able offense only when the delinquent happens to be 
some poor wretch of a street-hawker, tempted by pov- 
erty and hunger to add to his scanty store of coppers 
by crying some more than usually startling falsehood. 
When this thing is done on a large scale, and its profits 
are reckoned up in pounds instead of halfpence, no one 
dreams of invoking law for public protection. 

It was remarked by the author of Tristram Shandy 
that while the cant of hypocrisy may be the worst, the 
cant of criticism is the most annoying. Had Sterne 
lived in these days, he would not have found it difficult 
to lay his finger upon a species of cant more irritating 
than either. The make-believe moralists who affect, on 
occasion, to shut their eyes to the entire conditions of 
modern commerce, to ignore the very principles upon 
which they themselves, in common with their neighbors, 
rely for the attainment of their business ends, are, of all 
humbugs, the best deserving of the satirist’s lash. To 
minimize the responsibility of the buyer, to hold that 
every man who has anything to sell is bound to make 
good his recommendation of his wares to the letter, is 
to propose a revolution that would simply confound 
and paralyze the business enterprise of these competi- 
tive days. The application of such a rule to the City, 
to the Stock Exchange, to the promotion of companies 
and syndicates, to any and every sort of commercial or 
financial undertaking, would involve a general deadlock, 
and place an untold multitude of traders and adver- 
tisers at a hopeless disadvantage. In practice, we have 
long since tacitly conceded to the seller the right of 
commending his wares without any over-conscientious 
scruples as to the facts of the case, and have similarly 
recognized the legitimacy of his securing customers 
among those he can successfully cozen. ‘There is surely 
nothing to be gained by pretending that our theory 
differs from our practice in this regard. The only log- 
ical alternative to the frank admission of a now estab- 
lished principle would be a Titanic crusade against 
quackery and puffery in all places; and for this the busi- 
ness world is probably not just at present prepared. 
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My heart aches and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk, 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the drains 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk ; 
Tis not through envy of thy happy lot, 
But being too happy in thy happiness— 
That thou, light-winged Dryad of the trees, 
In some melodious plot 
Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of summer in full-throated ease. 


O for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cool’d a long age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the country green, 
Dance, and Provencal song, and sunburnt mirth ! 
O for a beaker full of the warm South, 
Full of the true, the blushful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winkizg at the brim, 
And purple-stained south ; 
That I might drink, and leave the world unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim : 
Fade far away, dissolve and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other groan ; 
Where palsy shakes a few, sad, last gray hairs; 
Where youth grows pale and spectre-thin and dies; 
Where but to think is to be full of sorrow 
And leaden-eyes despairs, 
Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes, 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 
Away ! away! for I will fly to thee, 
Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 
But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 
Though the dull brain perplexes and retards ; 
Already with thee! tender is the night, 
And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne, 
Cluster’d around by all her starry Fays; 
But here there is no light, 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms 2nd winding mossy ways. 
I cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 
Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs, 
But, in embalmed darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoral eglantine ; 
Fast fading violets cover’d up in leaves ; 
And mid-May’s eldest child, 
The coming musk rose, full of dewy wine, 
The murmurous haunt of flies on summer eves. 
Darkling I listen; and, for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Death, 
Call’d him soft names in many a mused rhyme, 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 
Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy— 
Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in vain— 
To thy high requiem become a sod. 


Thou wert not born for death, immortal Bird ! 

No hungry generations tread thee down ; 
The voice I hear this passing night was heard 

In ancient days by emperor and clown; 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 

Through the sad heart of Ruth, when sick for home, 

She stood in tears amid the alien corn ; 
The same that oft-times hath 








Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy-lands forlorn. 


Forlorn! the very word is like a bell 
To toll me back from thee to my sole self ! 
Adieu! the fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elf. 
Adieu! adieu! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the still stream, 
Up the hill-side; and now ’tis buried deep 
In the next valley glades; 
Was it a vision or a waking dream? 
Fled is that music—Do I wake or sleep ? 
John Day...Pathetic Ballad...Thomas Hood...Humorous Poems (Macmillan) 
John Day, he was the biggest man 
Of all the coachman kind, 
With back too broad to be conceived 
By any narrow mind. 
The very horses knew his weight 
When he was in the rear, 
And wished his box a Christmas box, 
To come but once a year. 


Alas! against the shafts of love, 
What armor can avail ? 

Soon Cupid sent an arrow through 
His scarlet coat of mail. 

The barmaid of the Crown he loved, 
From whom he never ranged, 

For though he changed his horses there, 
His love he never changed. 

He thought her fairest of all fares, 
So fondly love prefers ; 

And often, among twelve outsides, 
Deemed no outside like hers ! 

One day, as she was sitting down 
Beside the porter-pump, 

He came and knelt with all his fat, 
And made an offer plump. 

Said she, my taste will never learn 
To like so huge a man, 

So I must beg you will come here 
As little as you can. 

But still he stoutly urged his suit 
With vows and sighs and tears, 

Yet could not pierce her heart, altho’ 
He drove the Dart for years. 

In vain he wooed, in vain he sued, 
The maid was cold and proud, 

And sent him off to Coventry, 
While on his way to Stroud. 

He fretted all the way to Stroud, 
And thence all back to town ; 

The course of love was never smooth, 
So his went up and down. 

At last her coldness made him pine 
To merely bones and skin, 

But still he loved like one resolved 
To love through thick and thin. 

O Mary! view my wasted back, 
And see my dwindled calf ; 

Tho’ I have never had a wife, 
I’ve lost my better half. 

Alas, in vain he still assail’d, 
Her heart withstood the dint ; 

Though he had carried sixteen stone 
He could not move a flint. 


Worn out, at last he made a vow 
To break his being’s link; 








The Retreat from Moscow 
As it appeared to a Polish Abbé, at Warsaw, December 16, 1812. 
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For he was so reduced in size, 
At nothing he could shrink. 


Now some will talk in water’s praise 
And waste a deal of breath, 

But John, tho’ he drank nothing else, 
He drank himself to death ! 


The cruel maid that caused his love 
Found out the fatal close, 

For looking in the butt, she saw 
The butt-end of his woes. 


Some say his spirit haunts the Crown, 
But that is only talk— 

For after riding all his life, 
His ghost objects to walk! 


Walter Thornbury Poems 


The yellow snow-fog curdled thick, 
Dark, brooding, dull, and brown, 

About the ramparts, hiding all 
The steeples of the town; 

The icicles, as thick as beams, 
Hung down from every roof, 

When all at once we heard a sound 
As of a muffled hoof. 


’Twas nothing but a soldier’s horse, 
All riderless and torn 

With bullets; scarce his bleeding legs 
Could reach the gate. A morn 

Of horror broke upon us then; 
We listened, but no drum— 

Only a sullen, distant roar, 
Telling us that they come. 

Next, slowly staggering through the fog, 
A grenadier reeled past, 

A bloody turban round his head, 
His pallid face aghast. 

Behind him, with an arm bound up 
With half a Russian flag, 

Came one—then three—the last one sopped 
His breast with crimson rag. 


All day the frozen, bleeding men 
Came pouring through the place ; 

Drums broken, colors torn to shreds, 
Foul wounds on every face. 

Black powder-wagons, scorched and split, 
Broad wheels caked thick with snow, 
Red bayonets bent, and swords that still 

Were reeking from the blow. 


The ground was strewn with epaulettes, 
Letters, and cards, and songs ; 

The barrels, leaking drops of gold, 
Were trampled by the throngs. 

A brutal, selfish, goring mob, 
Yet here and there a trace 

Of the divine shone out, and lit 
A gashed and suffering face. 


Here came a youth, who on his back, 
His dying father bore ; 

With bandaged feet the brave youth limped, 
Slow, shuddering, dripping gore. 

And even ’mid the trampling crowd, 
Maimed, crippled by the frost, 

I found that every spark of good 
Was not extinct and lost. 


Deep in the ranks of savage men 
I saw two grenadiers 

Leading their corporal, his breast 
Stabbed by the Cossack spears. 

He saved that boy, whose tearful eyes, 
Were fixed upon the three— 


Although too weak to beat his drum 
Still for his company. 

Half-stripped, or wrapped in furs and gowns, 
The broken ranks went on; 

They ran if anyone called out 

‘* The Cossacks of the Don!” 

The whispered rumor, like a fire, 
Spreads fast from street to street, 

With boding look and shaking head 
The staring gossips meet. 

‘*Ten thousand horses every night 

Were smitten by the frost ; 

Full thirty thousand rank and file 
In Beresina lost.” 

‘* The Cossacks fill their caps with gold 

The Frenchmen fling away. 

Napoleon was shot the first, 
And only lived a day— 

They say that Caulamcourt is lost— 
The guns are left behind: 

God’s curse has fallen on these thieves— 
He sent the snow and wind.” 

Tired of the clatter and the noise, 
I sought an inner room, 

Where twenty wax-lights, starry clear, 
Drove off the fog and gloom. 


I took my wanton Ovid down, 
And soon forgot the scene, 

As through my dreams I saw arise 
The rosy-bosomed queen. 

My wine stood mantling in the glass 
(The goblet of Voltaire), 

I sipped and dozed, and dozed and sipped, 

- Slow rocking in my chair, 

When open flew the bursting door, 
And Caulamcourt stalked in— 

Tall, gaunt, and wrapped in frozen furs 
Hard frozen to his skin. 

a ” 7 * * 

The wretched hag of the low inn 
Puffed at the sullen fire 

Of spitting wood, that hissed and smoked ; 
There stood the Jove whose ire 

But lately set the world aflame, 
Wrapped in a green pelisse, 

Fur-lined, and stiff with half-burnt lace, 
Trying to seem at ease. 


‘* Bah ! Du sublime au ridicule 

I] n’y a qu’un pas,” 

He said. ‘‘ The rascals think they’ve made 
A comet of my star. 

The army broken ?—dangers ?—pish ! 
I did not bring the frost. 

Levy ten thousand Poles, Duroc— 
Who tells me we have lost? 


I beat them everywhere, Murat 
It is a costly game ; 

But nothing venture, nothing win— 
I’m sorry now we came. 

That burning Moscow was a deed 
Worthy of ancient Rome 

Mind that I gild the Invalides 
To match the Kremlin dome. 


Well? well as Beelzebub himself!” 
He leaped into the sleigh 
Sent for to bear the Cesar off 
Upon his ruthless way. 
A flash of fire !—the court-yard stones 
Snapped out—the landlord cheered— 
In a hell-gulf of pitchy dark 
The carriage disappeared. 
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Stamp-Collecting as a Hobby..... Wealthy Philatelists.... Times-Democrat 

Before many days the stamp collection of one of the 
wealthiest and best known of American philatelists, that 
of Mr. Robert C. H. Brock, will be scattered far and 
wide. For some weeks a printed catalogue of these 
stamps, containing fifty-five pages, has been circulated 
throughout the country, and the little pieces of paper 
thus exploited have had a value running into thousands 
of dollars put upon them. Until the coming disposal 
of the Hull collection the Brock one will rank in phila- 
telic history as one of the most important ever handled. 
Mr. Brock, as is well-known, belongs to the family of 
capitalists which came prominently into notice through 
the building of the Poughkeepsie bridge. In styling 
Mr. Brock the wealthiest of American collectors, it is 
not forgotten that George Gould and Edwin Gould 
ranked among the most noted of collectors once, but in 
the last few years George Gould has ceased to figure in 
the big stamp deals. At the auction last month in New 
York, when a Guiana postage stamp was sold for 
$1,010, it was said that George Gould was the pur- 
chaser, but that statement is erroneous. Secretary A. 
E. Tuttle, who belongs to several of the best known 
among stamp collectors’ societies, sold, a month or so 
ago, for $2,939.50, a stamp which has passed from 


collection to collection during the past six years at a 


constantly increasing price, but he declined to reveal 
the purchaser’s name. It has been said that the article 
went to one of the best known bankers in Philadelphia, 
who never will permit his name to be revealed in con- 
nection with the hobby. 

This unwillingness of stamp collectors to be known 
in connection with their hobby is due to the impression 
many of them have that their collections are absurd in 
the general estimation. When the Hull collection is 
sold it will be a revelation to many collectors on this 
very account. <A. Gerald Hull, the millionaire broker 
and capitalist, began some three years ago to collect 
stamps as a distraction from the melancholy that had 
fallen on him through the loss of his wife. He bought 
freely, and soon had a superb collection. He spent 
$40,000 on the specimens in less than two years, but his 
purchases were very quietly made, because wealthy col- 
lectors are victimized, very often, by the inflation of 
prices. About a year ago, when Mr. Hull committed 
suicide, it was found that his collection of stamps was 
willed to his fifteen-year-old daughter, and an offer of 
$40,000 for the lot was made by a New York dealer. 
It was refused, and not long ago the same firm raised 
its bid to $47,000. This offer was also refused. It is 
estimated that by the time the young lady is of age she 
can sell her father’s stamps, should she wish to, for 
twice as much as he paid for them. This rate of in- 
crease in value is unequaled by any other item in the 
entire Hull estate, which consists of real estate, bonds 
and mortgages. Needless to say, the utmost care is 
now being taken to guard the stamps from fire. 

The best known of the Wall Street men who was at 
the same time a stamp collector, was F. de Coppet. 
When his collection went at auction he had good reason 
to regret that he had not put more money into postage 
stamps. Stamps which had cost him $10 apiece fetched 
$300, $500 and even $1,000 each. There are several 





bankers who have been accused of collecting rarities in 
postage stamps from mercenary motives. They are 
easy to keep, and the demand is very steady. William 
Thorne is, perhaps, the most prominent of the million- 
aire business men of the country to collect stamps at the 
present time. His stamps are said to be worth more 
than those owned by the Duke of York. Tapling, the 
noted member of Parliament, whose collection, valued 
at $300,000, is now in the British Museum, said, not 
long before he died, that the American collectors, and 
Mr. Thorne among them, would rob Europe of her 
greatest philatelic treasures if the foreigners were not 
careful. The Americans, however, would have to be 
very wealthy to do this. Not only is the little Queen 
of Holland represented at an auction sale now and then 
in New York, but the Czar of Russia, the Duke of 
Edinburgh, Signor Ferrari, known also as the Duke of 
Galiarra, and, until his recent troubles, the King of 
Siam, appeared as bidders at many of the sales. 

The catalogues of their collections prepared by the 
more wealthy philatelists are gotten up with great care. 
The history of the rare stamps is given in extenso. Here, 
for instance, is an, item from the catalogue which Mr. 
Brook printed of his ownstamps: ‘23. New Haven, 
Entire Envelope, 5c, used, extremely rare. ‘This is the 
envelope found by a collector in Middleton, Conn., 
among his grandfather’s old letters. ‘The impression of 
the stamp was originally very faint, and a Western 
dealer, thinking he could bring the color out more dis- 
tinctly, traced the stamp over with a camel’s hair brush 
dipped into a solution of sulphate of iron. This wiped 
out the color entirely and left only the coloring of the sul- 
phate of iron, which is a sort of mustard color. The sig- 
nature of the postmaster is very plain. As far as we know 
there is but one other specimen of this rarity on the entire 
envelope.” The very latest item of philatelic (this is a 
technical term for matters relating to stamp collecting) 
news has reference to the find lately made in Providence. 
For years one of the “ locals,” as collectors say, namely 
a five-cent variety, had been fetching fabulous sums. A 
New York firm sent an agent to Mr. Lycurgus Sales, a 
nephew of the postmaster of Providence, who issued 
these rare stamps, and, after searching, there was discov- 
ered among a lot of ancient papers several sheets of 
them. Thereupon prices took a tumble, and those old 
five and ten-cent stamps are only worth $60 a set. 
These tumbles in prices are rare, because the finds are 
not made in such unusual quanities. As for George 
Gould’s collection, he takes great care to say little about 
it. No one knows just what it is worth, especially as in 
the last two years he has been very little heard of in 
matters philatelical. The auctioneers are alleged to 
receive bids from him on the quiet, especially as prices 
recently have been quite large. 

By the terms of the great Brock sale, it is provided 
that should any stamp specially mentioned in the cata- 
logue turn out to be a forgery, or not properly described, 
the buyer may return the lot and the money will be re- 
funded. But the stamps must be returned within one 
week. The examination of the Brock collection for the 
detection of forgeries was made under the supervision 
of R. R. Bogert, one of the most famed experts in that 
The sums he has received from stamp collectors 
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in this way run into thousands of dollars. It has been 
stated that his income amounts to $7,000 a year, not 
counting the “ good things” he comes across when sales 
go on. There are about twelve speculators in the 
United States—that is, men who attend auctions and 
take flyers. They buy for $100 a stamp which in a 
year or less will fetch $300. Just at present the phi- 
latelists have a great grievance against the United States 
government. It has been decided by the Treasury De- 
partment that no United States stamp may be made the 
subject of illustration in a catalogue or circular. The 
most noted collectors like to illustrate their catalogues, 
and a number of them met recently and addressed a 
memorial to the Secretary, but without effect. The col- 
lectors point out that some stamps are so rare, that 
unless it be permitted to draw pictures of them for dis- 
tribution, the great army of collectors must forever 
remain ignorant of what they look like. A noted expert, 
E. B. Haines, had on one of his cards a reproduction 
which bore a faint resemblance to a United States 
stamp. ‘This card came under the notice of the Trea- 
sury Officials, not long ago, and the expert’s two offices, 
one in New York, and the other in Philadelphia, were 
invaded, searched, and the plates and prints confiscated. 
Then there was great indignation among all collectors. 
The most carefully prepared catalogues were all put 
under the ban. ‘There is talk of a great memorial to 
Congress for a repeal of the obnoxious law. 

However, it is not philatelists proper who collect 
stamps exclusively. A great many artists gather the 
more beautiful specimens to study the designs. They 
are also very valuable as guides in the matter of engray- 
ing on tinted paper, and thus have an interest for the 
trade. The stamps of the French republic are master- 
pieces in this respect. Until they appeared it was 
never thought possible to give such effects in engraving 
on tints. The engraving companies now have, in many 
instances, beautiful collections of stamps, but they are, 
of course, of the uncanceled varieties. And a number 
of artists are also collectors. A noted stamp, owned by 
the Queen of England, is the first of the Garfield issue. 
The first of the old Victorian issues, the one showing 
Victoria as very maidenly, is owned by the Duke of 
York. Collectors now rarely suffer from forgeries. 
This is because before purchasing the rarer kinds, the 
judgment of an expert is had and his written views are, 
in some cases, procured. ‘That is one of the reasons 
why the more famed of the experts make so much 
money. And, as a rule, every collector of note 
charges his dealer to say nothing of the extent to 
which he indulges the hobby. They are afraid of 
being deemed eccentric, to put it mildly. 





“Tae Genle ” 0.6scscd London's Famous Society Clique........ London World 

“The Souls ” are neither a mysterious secret society, 
as some people suppose, nor thesupreme self-elected arbi- 
ters of fashion, taste, and that mysterious abstract noun 
“smartness,” as others imagine. They are merely one 
of the numerous cliques and coteries into which the 
enormous and miscellaneous crowd which is now known 
as Society is divided. The peculiarity of “sets ” is that 
no law of exclusion prevails in them. On the contrary, 
to put the matter in a mathematical form, they resemble 
circles which, though complete in themselves, are forced 
by position, vicinity, pressure, or some other cause, to 
intersect one another. Nor are the men and women who 
compose the particular circle which is known as “the 
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Souls” marked off in any way from their fellows by 
superior genius, eccentricity, ugliness or scandalous con- 
duct. They number among their ranks smart women of 
all kinds, statesmen, golfers, masters of hounds, cabinet 
ministers, owners of racehorses, dramatists, littérateurs, 
editors, rising young men, good talkers. None of 
these, however, are rare in society generally. They may 
all be found in some or other of the intersecting circles. 
Indeed, the primary cause of intersection may be the 
numerous interests which arise from the diverse charac- 
ter and pursuits of the individuals who compose them. 
But, on the other hand, these plums in the social pud- 
ding are nowhere more thickly planted than in the sec- 
tion which is called “the Souls.” ‘That particular slice 
presents the peculiarity, not that the plums in it are 
bigger, but that it is all plums. 

The Souls, then, are a number of people in society 
who are drawn together into close companionship and 
intimacy, not by common rank, similarity of profession, 
intermixture of family, ambition or any of the hundred- 
and-one practical motives which bring about acquaint- 
ance or friendship in London, but by sympathy of mind, 
harmony of thought, personal predilections merely. To 
such an extent is this carried that it is an unwritten law 
of the Souls that every Soul must find a kindred Soul of 
the opposite sex to be his or her “alter ego.” Unattached 
Souls are regarded as discordant elements in what 
should be a perfect harmony. If a Soul’s thoughts are 
so out of tune with those of his fellows that he or she 
can not discover a single heart which beats in perfect 
accord with his or her own, the Souls will have none of 
this incompleteness. ‘ Outside” is then the order of 
the day, and the banished Soul must sit without like the 
Peri at the Gate of Paradise until the condition of entry 
is fulfilled. The name of “the Souls” originated in a 
phrase. - All so-called thoughtful people nowadays are 
fond of discussion, analysis, criticism. The Souls are 
especially devoted to these pastimes. They gazed 
around, analyzed the outside world, compared it with 
themselves, and found themselves much superior. They 
saw themselves as the elect of the world who could des- 
pise the rejected. ‘They said in their own hearts, “ We 
are the true concentration of the intellect of the earth, 
and ‘les autres’ are mere grovelling, earthy, soulless crea- 
tures.” Then, one day, somebody who has a happy 
knack of expressing the unspoken thoughts of those 
around him, evolved the required phrase: “We are the 
Souls of Society,” he said; and the thing was done. 
The phrase caught on. It fascinated by its extraordin- 
ary arrogance and egotism. It became the charter and 
the motto of this happy family of opposites, with unex- 
pected results. Had they remained unnamed they 
would also have been unknown to the world. The 
adoption of a title has given them some of the attri- 
butes of a corporation—namely, the capacity for re- 
ceiving praise or abuse, and the faculty of provoking 
general curiosity. 

We have said that the Souls are not marked off in 
any remarkable manner from the rest of Society; but 
this refers to the general aspect of the case. Descend- 
ing to detail, there is one important distinction belong- 
ing to them: The lowest level of merit is higher here 
than in other sets—the pinnacles may not soar to any 
uncommon height, but the general scale of elevation is 
above the average. In order to become a Soul one must 
be sufficiently smart, interesting, intellectual or daring 
in word or deed to win the approval of the majority of 
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the Souls. If you are a bore, a dowdy person of the 
old school, who is easily shocked, a creature of conven- 
tion who is governed by precedent, there is no hope for 
you. The Souls will have none of you; and if you 
knew more of them and their ways, you might, per- 
haps, thank Providence that you have escaped their ten- 
der mercies. For the tongue is a fire, and the ways of 
the Souls to bores, fogeys and frumps are inconsiderate, 
or even cruel. Nor is this strange, for the first object of 
the Souls is to escape from all the conventional bore- 
doms of society. Returning the visits of people whom 
one does not care for, going to parties where the crush 
is the entertainment, talking to people who have nothing 
to say and will say it, leaving town at fixed times be- 
cause the majority do so, staying in the country because 
the hunting season is not yet finished, avoiding people 
because one likes them over much, abstaining from 
pleasure for fear of what other people may say, preserv- 
ing distinctions of sex because decorum requires it, do- 
ing unpleasant things because disagreeable people have 
given them the name of duty, all these—all the great 
shibboleths of ordinary society—are among the weari- 
some things on which the Souls have set a great taboo. 
On the other hand, they allow themselves a wide lati- 
tude in action, for their motto is that of Danton, 
“l’audace, toujours l’audace.” They rely more on the 
opinion of themselves than on the approbation of the 
rest of the world, and no consideration of mere general 
feeling would deter a Soul from any course of action 
which was at once striking, novel, calculated to make 
outsiders scream, and other Souls applaud or envy. 
“Fay ce que voudras” has not as yet appeared en- 
graved over the doorways in Grosvenor Square or Carl- 
ton Gardens, where the Souls congregate, but none the 
less it is the chief commandment which they obey. 

It is obvious that an association aiming steadfastly at 
the audacious in thought, speech and deed, and taking 
perfect freedom of action as the ideal line of conduct, 
may be led into errors which approach the purely out- 
rageous, and may make the common mistake of assum- 
ing that license is the only real form of liberty. Here, 
however, it is necessary to add that whatever errors the 
Souls may have committed in their pursuit after the au- 
dacious, they have not succeeded in breaking the record 
of human vice or folly. Their originality has consisted 
rather in the fact that there have been no weaklings 
among them. All have entered the arena and fought 
for their own hand; and if there have been but few 
extraordinary records of success, there have been none, 
as yet, of failure. The common opinion is that the Souls 
are very clever, original and eccentric. “They must 
be,” people will tell you, “or else they would not be 
talked about so much.” But the fact is that, with a very 
few exceptions, they are not very clever, original or 
eccentric. They are, perhaps, rather above the social 
average of cleverness, originality or eccentricity, and are, 
therefore, able mightily to impress the general run of 
diners-out. But this is all; and those who argue that, 
because all Souls are passably clever, therefore, some 
Souls must be stupendous geniuses, are evidently not 
adepts in logic. 

Though the public position of some Souls, the con- 
nections of others, and the ambition of most, render any 
law of exclusion at once desirable and impossible, yet 
they undoubtedly do keep a great deal to themselves. 
This arises from a preference for a society which is so 
congenial to their nature, and partly to the fixed deter- 
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mination not to submit to any requirements of conven- 
tion which conflict with their own inclination. “It is no 
use asking So-and-so,” is a remark which is frequently 
made; “he or she is one of the Souls.” “And why 
is it no use asking So-and-so?” “ Because he or 
she is one of the Souls, and they keep to themselves. 
and do not care for other people. They can always 
drop in to lunch or dine with one another some- 
where, and they prefer this to going about in a more 
civilized way.” A coterie which stands so much aloof 
must expect to be criticised by the people whom they 
scorn and repudiate. As a matter of fact, however, 
their faults and failings are merely those of the day. 
They are neither better nor worse than their neighbors, 
and scandals are at least not much less frequent in the 
most strait-laced sets than among those whom the latter 
condemn unheard. Complaisant husbands and unfaith- 
ful wives do not exist only among the Souls. Preferring 
the companionship of their own clique, and holding in a 
measure aloof from others, they have naturally a ten- 
dency to meet very often—at lunch, at tea, at dinner, 
or in the evening. Their small gatherings are marked 
largely by the element of the unexpected. It is not 
known how many of them will appear on any given 
occasion, or how the sexes will be divided. It is known 
that a Soul is “at home,” and those come who feel dis- 
posed to do so. The end may be an harmonious téte- 
a-téte with the Soul in perfect unison, or a multitude of 
Souls full of the newest book, the latest idea, the last 
step in the revolt of intellect against the trammels of 
convention, or the most startling eccentricity of the day. 
At the larger gatherings, the marked notes are the 
absence of crush, hurry and forced amusement. Dis- 
cussion, more or less brilliant and intellectual, replaces 
the banal screaming of disjointed commonplaces which 
passes for conversation in the outer world. There are 
no professional mountebanks to perform to an unheed- 
ing audience. It is the guests alone, each in his or her 
own way, who furnish the entertainment. 





The Political Economy Fad....Society's New Diversion....New York Herald 

We are constantly told that this is the scientific day 
—the day when the geologist proves the age of the 
earth by its strata; when the astronomer confidently 
points to canals in Mars, and when the psychologist 
thinks he explains the telepathic mystery of thought 
currents ; but still more is it the day of political econ- 
omy, that humanitarian science which seeks to know 
with unerring accuracy how the greatest good materially 
may result to the greatest number, owing its existence 
to this the nineteenth century, of which it is the most 
characteristic development. It has become the popular 
study of the masses and is passing into a cult with the 
classes. We listen to the wisdom of Adam Smith, 
ponder the alarming predictions of Malthus, and rather 
incline to indorse Henry George’s equal distribution of 
good things, but at the end of it all we continue to chew 
the cud of aimless meditation, without having come 
much nearer the solution of fair equivalents for time 
and labor or the vexed question of land privileges. 

But the study and discussion of political economy as 
an intellectual fad is not monopolized by the scholar 
and the laborer. By no means. The realist in the 


realm of fiction and the idealist in the ranks of woman- 
hood bridge the middle distance between these two. 
Howells caught the fever some time ago, and, both in 
A Hazard of New Fortunes and his latest book, he pits 











capital and labor one against the other, himself half 
committed to the socialistic point of view. He and 
Bellamy eat spaghetti in a little restaurant of the Italian 
quarter of Boston, and seem to feel that they are dar- 
ingly progressive, but beyond this evidence of liberty, 
equality and fraternity there is nothing to prove that 
either of these dabblers in political economy has con- 
ceived a practicable plan for the redistribution of earth, 
air and water. The girls, too—the dear, busy girls— 
are taking up the study in dead earnest. Quite recently 
one of the most charming young women of our real 
Vanity Fair—a tall, willowy girl, with a peachy com- 
plexion—read a wonderfully well written paper before 
her admiring sisters. The reading of the paper was 
followed by a most enthusiastic discussion, and eminent 
authorities in the field of economic research were glibly 
quoted and referred to in a waythat would have startled 
a body of U. S. senators into some form of activity. 

You will hear some of the enthusiastic economists 
say that one ought not to spend money for Roquefort 
cheese, because it is an “ exclusive” luxury; but that 
one may buy costly paintings and bric-a-brac because 
they are “inclusive,” meaning that in eating the cheese 
you get the whole pleasure yourself, while in setting up 
the French pictures, the bisque kittens and impossible 
pugs before the admiring eyes of the brickiayer who 
may peep between the parted curtains of your front 
window, you include to him his share of happiness in 
them. Oh, yes, it is the correct thing now to be well 
up on political economy. It has struck us harder than 
the Ibsen or Paderewski craze. From the highest 
statesmen and deepest thinkers, as well as from the cal- 
low debaters of every village lyceum, we hear the 
changes rung on “ over-production,” “ artificial stand- 
ards,” “ primitive rights ” and the rest of it. 








The Asymptote in Society...... The New Third Sex...... National Observer 

“An asymptote,” says the mathematician, “is a line 
which approaches nearer and nearer to a given curve, 
but does not meet it within a finite distance.” The in- 
discretions which the Asymptote commits at infinity are 
indifferent to us, though we may hope that she yields to 
the curve’s belated importunity, and gratifies his passion 
by a generous meeting. But the Asymptote is no mere 
scientific expression: she lives and flourishes upon this 
present earth of ours. Every day you are aware of her, 
approaching nearer and nearer to the man who (in the 
language of mathematics) is her given curve, and all 
the while determined not to “meet” him, until they 
both reach infinity : if she will grant what she has offered 
and retracted times without number even then. She is 
no amiable figure, this Asymptote, for all her charm. 
Her one supreme safeguard is her coldness. Her blood 
has never leapt to the joy of sex. Yet she cannot live 
without admiration, and she is as eager to beguile as the 
Sirens of old. ‘Too often she has more than her fair 
share of beauty—the gimp, angular beauty, that is, of 
sexlessness. And when her brain is quick and alert, 
how shall you match her power of seduction? Set to 
inveigle the man whom (like her type) she will keep dis- 
tant till infinity be reached, she cannot but play a win- 
ning game. She stakes the leisure of an empty heart 
and a vivacious brain against a genuine and an honest 
passion. So they go through the world, always ap- 
proaching nearer and nearer, and never meeting, until 
the man (the Hyperbola), forgetting discretion, leaps to 
“meet” his Asymptote. The inevitable repulsion fol- 
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lows: the Asymptote, whose native frigidity preserves 
her from disaster, hastens, with a thousand confidences 
upon her tongue, to another of her sex and sort, sets 
forth the glory of her newest chase, and straightway 
chooses another victim to entice and repel. And the 
man ? what of him? If he be a weakling, he is deso- 
late for a year. But at least he has discovered the 
vanity of Asymptotes, and has marked the symptoms 
whereby their villainy may be detected. 

The Asymptote was never a prude. Indeed, out- 
spokenness is her favorite lure. For her no book-case 
is locked; upon her speech no restrictions are placed. 
The reason of her license is obvious. She is free to 
discuss the tenderest relations, because to her they are 
but the echoes of hearsay curiosity. Had she ever 
shaken and trembled at a vital emotion, she would not 
be so glibly flippant concerning the passion which so 
nearly touched her. But her victims, alas, do but in- 
terpret her outspokenness as proof of a peculiar com- 
plaisance. How should she thus confide her most in- 
timate secrets, unless she were prompted by a sympa- 
thetic passion? And it is ever too late when the vic- 
tims discover that her confidence is but the expression 
of light-hearted insensibility. There is no cause to re- 
proach her. She lives her truncated life as best she 
may, and finds within it endless frolic and interest. If 
she never can be a complete woman, she is still an 
agreeable rattle, a phonograph (so to say) into which 
wit has whispered many a phrase of sarcasm and en- 
tertainment. She is only dangerous when you take her 
seriously and believe that a live woman lurks behind this 
mask of beauty and frivolity. 

She marries late, when her magic has ceased to 
kindle, or she is revealed to the world an incorrigible 
Asymptote. And she marries not for love nor for the 
satisfaction of legitimate needs, but merely to cover her 
tracks. An old maid neither pursues nor is pursued. 
There are no ardent youths anxious to clasp the spinster 
either in this world or at infinity, and the Asymptote, 
for all her care, for all the freshness, which comes of un- 
wakened emotion, sinks at last into the weariness of 
spinsterhood. Wherefore, she marries to plague her hus- 
band with her irresponsive humor, and to flatter the 
very young man with the attentions of a married 
woman. If she be lucky she may, even in middle life, 
find some boy foolish enough to play the curve to her 
asymptote, and indeed you would pity the husband, 
who is married to a bundle of views and phrases, did 
you not reflect that the sin is of his own contriving, and 
that he finds consolation elsewhere. The type is as 
modern as the New Humor or the didactic drama. In 
ancient days men and women met only on the ground 
of sex. Hysteria and independence (so-called) had not 
converted woman into a man with petticoats, nor was 
man a woman masquerading in breeches and a tall hat, 
But to-day the unsexed inherit the earth, and that man 
is indeed lucky who avoids the snare. “One of the 
two most remarkable things I have ever seen,” said 
Ben Johnson to Drummond of Hawthornden, “ was 
an Asymptote ” (only he called her by another name), 
And if honest Ben revisited the earth, he would take 
cause for wonder, if he found a woman that was not 
determined to “ approach nearer and nearer” to him 
“‘ without touching.” The sole and only consolation is 
that the Asymptote never repeats herself, and when the 
Universal Woman embraces her creed the world will be 
within measurable distance of its end. 








FINANCIAL DEPRESSIONS: CAUSES AND HISTORY* 


By Henry Woop 





Until human nature is evolved to a higher plane, 
there will be flood and ebb tides in the turbulent sea of 
finance. This would still be true under the most ideal 
political and monetary system that can be imagined. 
The feverish desire to get much for little, to gain profit 
by a short cut, especially where there are easy facilities 
for credit and speculation, always leads directly to over- 
trading, which is the sure precursor of shrinkage and 
The modern facilities for making large trans- 
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disaster. 
actions by the deposit of small sums, called “ margins,’ 
furnish a powerful enticement for unhealthful expansion. 
Artificial attempts to “bear” or “bull” the market 
lead many into financial deeps, until they are submerged. 
People are never quite prepared for a panic, and to 
many it comes like “a thief in the night.” 

Overtrading may take place in real estate, stocks, 
wheat, or tulips. Commodities are only the tools or 
instruments which are made use of to gratify the desire 
for rapid and abnormal gain. It is not legitimate 
industry and commerce, but unhealthful speculation, 
that brings disaster. The fundamental and primary 
condition which results in panic may be expressed in 
In itself, debt is not necessarily an 
An experience of 


one word—debt. 
evil, but its abuse leads to disaster. 
profit leads to larger ventures, and these being success- 
ful to still larger, until both individual and collective 
indebtedness grow to great proportions. When the 
crisis comes, all want what is due to them, and but few 
are able to respond. Money becomes scarce and 
abnormally valuable, and productions unsalable, except 
Business is therefore paralyzed ; for 
No human 


at great sacrifice. 
all are anxious to sell, and none to buy. 
prudence can entirely provide against these convulsions, 
but a study of their laws and causes may do much to 
mitigate their severity. A money market always even 
and in perfect health, would imply the prevalence of an 
almost infallible wisdom, which is nowhere found. 

In times of business activity, the fuel is gradually 
gathered, stick by stick, and added to the pile which is 
to produce the coming conflagration. When the con- 
ditions are ripe, only a spark is necessary to bring gen- 
eral disaster. The proud fabric which has been gradu- 
ally rising, the stability of which was unquestioned, is 
dissolved with appalling suddenness. The tulip mania 
in Holland, which occurred in 1836-7, is a striking 
illustration of the possible intensity of baseless specula- 
tion and succeeding panic. A single root was sold for 
thirteen thousand florins. The ownership of a rare 
bulb was often divided in shargs, and many were sold 
for future delivery by people wao did not possess them, 
and often the article sold was not in existence. The 
crash came without warning, and was most disastrous 
and complete. The result was not due in any degree 
to bank-note expansion, as Holland at that time had 
only a coin currency. 

As a rule, important panics are preceded by several 
years of prosperity, which at length reaches a feverish 
and unhealthy stage. Industry and economy are at a 
discount, and slow gains unsatisfactory. Production 
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diminishes as speculation increases. Banks expand their 
circulation and discounts, and individual and public 
credits are enlarged. Confidence is strong, and profits 
rapid and large. But at length a day of reckoning 
comes. Some unexpected weak spot in the financial 
edifice gives way, and every part comes down, as a row 
of standing bricks are levelled by the fall of one. Dis-| 
tress, bankruptcy and liquidation follow ; and after a few 
months, or years, the rubbish is cleared away, and a 
slow and tedious process of recuperation sets in. Econ- 
omy again becomes the rule, and extravagance the 
exception. If the pendulum swings far in the direction 
of wild speculation, it will go with an equal momentum 
to the side of depression and stagnation. 

Our most notable panics occurred in the years 1822, 
1837, 1857, 1873, and 1893. Others of much less inten- 
sity, and somewhat different in character, occurred in 
1861, 1866, 1884, and 1890. That of 1837 was, per- 
haps, the most severe of all in its immediate results, and 
the most lasting in its effects. Ten years passed before 
values fully recovered, and business resumed its normal 
activity. The principal antecedents were a great expan- 
sion of banking and bank credits, and an intense specu- 
lation in real estate, especially in New York City. In 
1830 there were three hundred and twenty-nine banks 
in this country, with a capital of $110,000,000. In 
1837 they had increased to seven hundred and eighty- 
eight, with a capital of $290,000,000. Prices of all 
commodities advanced rapidly, and industry and frugal- 
ity were ata discount. Many abandoned agricultural 
pursuits and removed to towns or cities to speculate in 
real estate and enjoy their rapidly increasing riches. At 
length the climax was reached, and the succeeding crisis 
occurred on May 10, 1837. Careful estimates subse- 
quently made, showed an actual shrinkage of two billions 
in the value of the assets of the country, and an amount of 
indebtedness of six hundred millions wiped out by actual 
bankruptcy. Complete specie resumption by the banks 
in all the States did not take place until 1843. Thou- 
sands who thought themselves wealthy, lost all, and had 
to make a new beginning without a dollar. Labor was 
a drug, and all property unsalable except at ruinously 
low prices. Values sunk as much too low as they had 
before been too high. Recovery was slow and difficult. 
It required years of toilsome effort to ascend the same 
hill that had been descended.at a single leap. 

The panic of 1857 was, perhaps, next in severity, and 
the preceding conditions were similar. The influx of 
gold from California, after its discovery in 1848, was 
added to other speculative elements, and its effect was 
to intensify the passion for rapid gain. ‘The severe 
object lesson of twenty years before had been forgotten, 
and history repeated itself. The prostration was not as 
severe, and the recovery. more rapid than before; but 
yet the disaster was great, and thousands of fortunes 
were swept away. ‘The suspension of specie payments 
by the New York banks, however, lasted only fifty-nine 
days. Recovery to the norinal standard of business and 
prices was not quite complete in 1860, when the great 
political events occurred which led to the civil war of 
1861. The opening of hostilities produced violent 
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changes and irregularities in our banking system, which 
precipitated a crisis in the currency. This was quite 
unlike the panic of 1857, and less severe. The bonds 
of various Southern States had been largely used in the 
North as a basis for bank circulation; and as their value 
rapidly declined, great confusion in our monetary system 
followed. Financial operations and exchanges were 
much disturbed, until the exigencies of the war forced 
the government to issue the greenback currency, which 
soon took the place of State bank issues. We are deal- 
ing with principles, and not with history, and will only 
briefly notice these monetary changes and their effects. 
As the war progressed, the redundancy of paper cur- 
rency increased, and soon caused it to sink below a gold 
basis. This movement grew still more pronounced when 
the national banking system was inaugurated, which 
was another outgrowth of the financial needs of the gov- 
ernment. It was devised to aid in making a market for 
government bonds, which were made a basis for national 
bank circulation. These issues, added to those of the 
government, caused a still further depression from a 
specie basis, until at one time their value was less than 
half that of gold. A corresponding inflation in all prices 
occurred, as rapidly as an adjustment could take place, 
and speculation was the natural accompaniment. As 
the volume of currency increased, its purchasing power 
diminished. Supply and demand must come to an 
equilibrium. There was, however, but little change in 
prices when measured by the gold standard, the apparent 
increase in values being in reality fictitious and artificial. 
Those who were sagacious enough to keep their assets 
largely in commodities during the expansion, profited, 
in case they turned them into money before the contrac- 
tion. Thus, we meet the law of supply and demand at 
every turn, always uniform and supreme. The legisla- 
tion of the “ Medes and Persians” could not excel this 
principle in unchangeableness. The quantity of circu- 
lating medium in any country has a direct relation to 
the price of its commodities. 

The circumstances preceding the panic of 1873 were 
somewhat different from those before noticed. Its most 
prominent cause was an abnormal amount of railroad 
building. ‘This is a laudable business, but it is quite 
possible to overdo it. There was also an unusual amount 
of real estate speculation, and consequent inflation of 
prices. Whatever single feature may be the direct cause 
of any panic, its effects spread to other enterprises, even 
if different in character. As a consequence, other 
values suffered nearly as much as railroad stocks. 

Alternations of prosperity and adversity come at in- 
tervals, even if the currency, tariff and all other condi- 
tions were the most perfect that could be devised. No 
matter how liberal the amount of the monetary medium 
may be, when like a flood-tide the fever of speculative 
enthusiasm sweeps beyond its normal limit, general ap- 
prehension comes, and the inevitable ebb follows. 
Panics seem to come from a lack of money, because it 
is hard to get—relatively dear—during such periods. 
The real difficulty, however, is the lack of confidence. 
Even with an unprecedented volume of existing cur- 
rency, when confidence is destroyed money is hoarded 
so that the supply appears to be utterly inadequate. At 
such times there is a general indisposition to invest and 
even to pay obligations. The difficulty is located in 
human fallibility and not in external conditions. 

Disaster generally comes more from anticipated trouble 
than from that which is actually present. Future con- 
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ditions are discounted in Wall Street as freely as prom- 
issory notes. Sentiment is often as powerful as fact in 
the regulation of values. Is this due to chance rather 
than natural law ? Not at all, for sentiment is a natural 
law in the human constitution. It is a complex blend- 
ing of tendencies both within and outside of man that 
constitutes political economy. Rarely are panics such 
unmitigated calamities, or booms such blessings, as they 
are painted by the human fancy. They have wrapped 
up in them self-regulative forces which in due time 
make their power visible. When everybody is buying it 
is time to sell, for such a condition can not continue. 
The reverse is equally true. When under the influence 
of a common impulse to sell, values seem to have no 
bottom, the wise investor will profit by the acquisition 
of sound properties. 

The panic of 1890 was only an echo, though a 
startling one, of the collapse of the great house of Bar- 
ing Brothers, in London. While not accompanied by 
any distrust of the currency, it caused an important 
shrinkage in values and a general stagnation which was 
slow to mend. Financial disturbances in Australia and 
South America also cast their shadows over the United 
States and caused considerable withdrawal of English 
investments, all of which tended to retard recovery. An 
unhealthful over-capitalization and speculation in ‘in- 
dustrials” also prevailed between the panics of 18g0 
and 1893. With that partial exception, the great panic of 
1893 was not preceded by the unwholesome inflation in 
values usually antecedent to violent disturbances. 

The panic of 1893 was distinctly a currency panic. 
At first glance it would seem anomalous that such a dis- 
turbance should come at a time when the volume of cur- 
rency was unprecedentedly large and constantly increas- 
ing. But the inception of the disaster had to do with 
its quality rather than its quantity. The coinage of 
420,000,000 of silver dollars of the sixteen to one 
standard, during the period from 1878 to 1893, resulted 
in a depreciation of their bullion value of $175,000,000, 
or about forty per cent. To this already overweighted 
currency there was added the monthly coinage of depre- 
ciated metal provided for by the “ Sherman Law,” which 
was causing a steady and persistent inflation. During 
the early part of 1893 an extensive outflow of gold on 
foreign balances increased the general apprehension. 
The redemptive gold reserve was depleted, and serious 
doubts prevailed, both in Europe and America, as to the 
ability of the government to maintain the parity of gold 
and silver. A great drop to the silver basis seemed to 
be impending. From the nominal ratio of sixteen to 
one, the bullion value had changed to twenty-eight to 
one. This state of affairs led to the return from Europe 
of large amounts of American stocks and bonds, to be 
realized upon before the apprehended change should 
take place. The strained situation also led to a general 
hoarding of gold, which caused a sudden contraction 
and further loss of confidence. Runs on banking in- 
stitutions began, and fears of general disaster culminated 
in such a contraction that currency in small denomina- 
tions commanded a premium of three to four per cent. 
There was, in reality, plenty of currency in the country, 
but even more distrust. The repeal of the silver-pur- 
chasing clause of the “Sherman Law,” November 1, 
1893, by the Congress which was convened for that 
special purpose, restored confidence and assured the 
commercial world that the existing volume of silver coin 
would be maintained on a parity with gold. 
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Evolution of the Stage........+ Theatres of the Past........+ London Queen 

The announcement that the London Shakespeare 
reading society contemplate acting one of the plays in 
its sixteenth century setting, must rouse some curiosity 
amongst those theatre-goers who have only seen these 
same plays presented with every accessory that scenic 
art can suggest. It is almost impossible for us to 
realize, at this late day, how utterly wanting in these 
essentials Elizabethan playhouses were; on a stage 
devoid of all scenery were the actors, trusting to their 
art alone for effectiveness, while in the auditorium dis- 
comfort reigned throughout. Of the two kinds of 
theatres then existent, public and private, the former 
were for summer use only, as they were but partially 
roofed in, the center being quite open to the weather, 
and in this exposed yard, as it was called, spectators 
might stand to watch the performance on the payment 
of one penny. Better accommodations could be had in 
the rooms, which answered to our boxes. In the private 
theatres, seats could be had on the rush-strewn stage; 


three-legged stools were hired by young gallants, who * 


would then seat themselves on each side towards the 
front, in order not only to see but to be seen. The 
private theatres, being entirely roofed in, were able to use 
artificial light—torches or candles, which enabled the 
time of the performance to be later than in the public 
ones, where, after the hoisting of a flag on the top of the 
playhouse, those nearer at hand were being summoned 
by a long and loud blast of trumpets. 

Scenery in both houses was conspicuous by its 
absence. ‘To indicate the situation where the action of 
a play was laid a board was hung up in some obvious 
place with the names written in large letters on it. 
Buildings of any kind were to be imagined, as we gather 
from a remarkable stage direction published in a play 
of 1594. The hero is conveying the dead body of his 
father in a funeral procession to the temple of Mahomet, 
and the audience is told with touching simplicity to 
“suppose the temple of Mahomet.” Did a murder 
occur on the stage, the supposed corpse had to be 
carried off by the actors on some pretext or other, for 
there was no other way of removing it ‘from the public 
view. A balcony at the back of the stage, from under 
which all the entrances and exits were made, did duty 
for towers, such as the one Prince Arthur leaps down 
from, whilst Romeo would climb up to it when Juliet 
made it her chamber, Curtains concealed this balcony 
if it were not required in the play, arras forming the 
only wall decoration on the stage, which, if a tragedy 
were to be given, was draped with black. 

Even the dresses and stage properties were of the 
scantiest description. In 1598, for properties at one 
playhouse were “ one rock, one tombe, one hell’s mouth, 
one cauldron for the Jew, one great horse with his legs, 
one ghost’s crown,” whilst “ a robe for to go invisible ” is 
noted as costing nineteen dollars. The behavior of a 
waiting audience in those days exceeded that of our 
noisiest galleries. They played cards, smoked, drank, 
treated each other to apples and oranges, and, if the 
play did not please, these were liberally thrown avout the 
theatre. The performance over, things were concluded 
in Elizabeth’s reign with a prayer for the Queen, during 
which the whole company knelt. Such was the state of 


things when Shakespeare’s plays were first written and 
acted. These primitive surroundings are to be faithfully 
reproduced in the forthcoming representation as far as 
possible. So accustomed are we to spectacular render- 
ing of plays that it will be interesting and instructive to 
see one given again in its original simplicity. 





Stage Doubles of Noted Actors...Dual Parts...Cassell’s Saturday Journal 

There are certain plays which afford to ambitious 
actors the opportunity of demonstrating their versatility 
by “ doubling ” widely-contrasted parts. This dual im- 
personation entails far more than meets the eye. 
Apart altogether from the talent required to enable 
one individual successfully to portray two different 
characters, there is often needed considerable assist- 
ance from the clever mechanician and the “ under- 
study” to enable the leading man to grapple with the 
difficulties incidental to his effort to be two people at 
once. Of course, the playwright constructs the pieces 
so as to avoid, as much as possible, the necessity of the 
actor appearing as black and white at the same moment; 
but it generally happens that there are scenes in which 
some ingenious device has to be employed to introduce 
areal actor, who has to meet his own shadow, as it 
were, on the stage face to face. Mr. James Fernandez 
told an interviewer how an actor played two parts with- 
out the intervention of an assistant. ‘The actor had to 
leap out of a window in one character, and come in at 
a door immediately afterwards with every visible gar- 
ment changed. 

It was done in this manner :—The entire costume of 
the second part was made in one piece, and opened 
down the back with a spring fastening; so the actor 
literally jumped into his second dress as he darted 
through the casement. ‘The effect was very astonish- 
ing; but, after all, it approximated to the feats of the 
“‘ quick-change” artists and ‘transformation ” dancers. 

In A Man’s Shadow it will be recollected that 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree had a quick change to do, when 
impersonating at one minute the good and innocent 
Laroque, and the next the bad Luversan, the scoundrel 
and spy. An eye-witness described how, when Laroque 
came off the stage, the dressers seized Mr. Tree, and 
tore off his frock-coat and flaming French necktie, and 
how the seedy brown “cut-away” was donned, the 
“toupet ” added to the wig, the shining patent boots 
dulled with a damp cloth, the moustache lengthened and 
painted, and the complexion darkened—so that La- 
roque became Luversan in the twinkling of an eye! 
But it is in the last scene that a real “double” is 
necessary. Laroque, careworn, has returned from New 
Caledonia, found his wife and child at a roadside inn, 
and retreated into an inner room as the gendarmes are 
heard searching the streets for him. At this point Mr. 
Tree becomes Luversan, the spy, once more. What 
follows is best described in the words of a spectator be- 
hind the scenes. 

“As the scoundrel Luversan slouches along in the 
falling snow to the door of the auberge, I notice, stand- 
ing by my side, another Luversan, with the same dirty 
blouse, the same matted hair, and the same unkempt 
beard. He is kneeling close to an opening in the canvas 
behind the staircase on the right-hand side of the stage. 
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Then comes Henriette’s shriek as she recognizes her 
husband’s ‘ shadow’; the tramp of the soldiery is heard 
outside ; as Luversan flies to the staircase in the des- 
perate hope of escape, the door is burst open. ‘ Dead 
or alive!’ is the cry as they see the supposed Laroque. 
There is a crash of musketry, and, as the spy rolls over 
in his death agony, the eager mob surges around him. 
Then comes the turn of the ‘double.’ Ina trice he 
has darted through the opening in the scene, and now 
lies prone on the floor of the old inn, while Mr. Tree has 
rapidly got off the stage, flung aside his blouse and 
peaked cap, and drawn on the long boots of the escaped 
convict. Meanwhile the crowd, discovering its mistake, 
cries, ‘ Where is Laroque?’ ‘ Here!’ and at the top 
of the staircase stands the innocent man with wife and 
child in his close embrace.” 

When playing in The Corsican Brothers, Mr. Henry 
Irving, who “doubled” the part of the twins, was 
assisted in very ingenious fashion by Mr. Arthur Mat- 
thison, a clever performer, the author of some successful 
dramas, who was chosen presumably because of his sup- 
posed likeness to Mr. Irving. It will be remembered 
that in the first act Fabien, in Corsica, is visited by the 
ghost of his brother Louis, who had been killed in a 
duel in the Forest of Fontainebleau by Chateau Renaud. 
In the second act, the scene having changed to Paris, 
the events culminating in the death of Louis are de- 
picted, and Mr. Irving, of course, becomes Louis. In 
the third act he is once more Fabien, who has sworn a 
vendetta against the murderer of his brother, and, as 
fate will have it, the surviving twin meets Chateau 
Renaud on the very spot where Louis died. They fight, 
and Chateau Renaud falls. Then there reappears the 
spirit of Louis, and, in order to embody his ghost, Mr. 
Irving has to rush to the “ wings” hurriedly, descend to 
below the stage, and reascend on a trap into public 
view as it is slowly worked upwards. One difficulty was 
to give the ghost a gliding motion, making the figure 
rise as it advanced, but this was overcome by the ingenu- 
ity of the stage foreman. ‘The other difficulty was to 
provide a “double” for Fabien, and the plan adopted 
was this: Mr. Irving had to step behind a “ practic- 
able ” tree, whilst Mr. Matthison quickly took hi: place, 
with express instructions, as he emerged from the shadow 
of the tree, to keep his back to the audience when he 
faced the spirit of the dead Louis. In this way Irving 
was enabled to portray Fabien at one moment, and 
Louis, a few seconds later, in a manner to puzzle the 
closest observer. 

Another smart device was employed by the same actor 
in The Lyons Mail, in which he “doubled” the parts 
of the innocent Lesurques and the murderer Dubosc. 
Everybody knows how the ruffian trades upon the re- 
semblance which the respectable Lesurques bears to 
him, and how the innocent suffers for the guilty almost 
to the death. One of the most striking scenes in the 
play is where Dubosc from a garret with fiendish exul- 
tation looks down upon the place of execution where 
preparations are made for making Lesurques pay the 
penalty of Dubosc’s crime. Irving kicks his feet with 
glee in a “ devil’s tattoo” as he sees the man he hates 
go to meet his fate. But there is a sudden roar, “A 
reprieve!” an instantaneous recognition of Dubosc at 
the window, a rush upon the house by the mob, a thun- 
dering up the stairs, and a fierce onslaught against the 
door. There stands Dubosc at bay. The door is forced 
open ; he is behind it. The crowd beat back the door, 
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drag Dubosc from his concealment, surround him, and, 
at that instant, Lesurques, who is Irving, enters the 
room in calm contrast to the demeanor of the murderer, 
Dubosc—his inveterate enemy. 

How is it done? Simply in this manner: When 
Dubosc is beaten back, the door, as it opens inwards, 
hides him from the audience, and he is enabled to slip 
through a trap in the scene unperceived, whilst the figure 
which the crowd seize and hustle through the scene is a 
“double.” In Vanderdecken, in the storm scene, when 
Irving is forced from the cliff into the boiling sea, he 


does not himself fall into the waves, but his place is 


taken by a dummy, and the actor has time to get to the 
back of the scene and work his way to the breaking of 
the surf, whence he emerges, thrown by the waves, upon 
the shore as one who cannot be drowned. 





et OY Bo iis cs cicwnses SS Magazine of Art 

Let us take a picture by a “luministe” whose principles 
(the latest “ noveauté ” in Paris) do not essentially differ 
from those of Turner—our neighbors having, say, ‘‘ en 
passant,” always been more apt to follow British land- 
scape-painters than is commonly supposed. Well, such 
a picture will be apt to prove in a little time, if not now, 
a mirage of opaque paint and yellowed oil; but it may 
suggest light, “holy light, offspring of Heaven,” and 
iridian splendor. Analogously, Corot will suggest 
poetic dreams of tranquil light and limpid atmosphere. 
But take a Rembrandt, where light is largely sup- 
pressed, or qualified by shadow, and who shall say that 
the glamor of his chiaroscuro is not one of the most 
magical illusions in art? The head of Christ in Leon- 
ardi da Vinci’s Last Supper, despite its obscuration by 
time and repainting, has an expression of sorrow that is 
illusively touching; and still more illusively pathetic is 
the study for the head, in chalks merely, in the Am- 
brosian Library, Milan. Again; look at pictures not 
less truthful of boors carousing, by Teniers and Jan 
Steen. Or take the minutely elaborated still-life pictures 
of the same Dutch school, and turn from them to 
pieces in the same genre by Velasquez or Snyders, done 
in large magisterial strokes—a sketch merely, it may be, 
but showing a justness of selection, and therefore con- 
veying a veritably illusive suggestiveness which only a 
master power in painting can compass. 





Instruments of the Past ........ £. Hh. Tarphe....s.0¢ London Musical News 


We of modern times boast of our advanced position 
in the story of civilization and of our wonderful inven- 
tions, often without much reflection with regard to the 
gradual development of the machinery of the life of our 
day. Though we see cause to regard music as the art 
of most modern development, it is nevertheless true 
that for ages the musical art has been diligently studied ; 
and there is no more practical proof of the truth of this 
statement than the remarkable painstaking ingenuity 
displayed in the construction of the instruments in use 
in the olden time; that many of these did not survive 
is no argument against their original utility; they at 
least contributed to the development of the art. Some 
do survive with but comparatively little alteration, and it 
may be noted that the instruments of brass, as the 
trumpet, horn and trombone, largely employing natural 
harmonic sounds, suffer the smallest number of changes. 
Musical instruments illustrate definitely, as all human in- 
ventions do, the doctrine of the “ survival of the fittest.” 
The less useful or robust members of a family pass 
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away, and only these instruments remain—at least in 
the orchestra—which fulfill the primary conditions, 
prompt attack, power of sustaining and terminating the 
sounds produced at the will of the performer. 

We no longer crave for the invention of different 
varieties of the same typical tones, but have selected, 
probably in obedience to the doctrine just re-stated, 
the best members of each family, and form our har- 
mony by combinations of different tone qualities more 
than was once the rule. The flight of time touches all 
that is passed with the same melancholy tinge, now sad, 
now sweet. It is not possible to look upon a group of 
old musical instruments without dreams of ghostly 
sounds and quaint old tunes. 

Students are happily well acquainted with that in- 
valuable and unique work which embraces within its 
covers materials for a complete musical education, 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, and have there read of 
the family of viols. The treble or discant, so called as 
carrying the most important part, the tenor, the bass or 
viola-de-gamba, and the double bass or violone, which 
to this day furnishes the pattern upon which our some- 
what enlarged double basses are constructed, as the 
upper part of its structure supplies a distinctly con- 
venient shape for the player. These instruments, 
tuned in fourths and thirds, did not allow for the grip 
and freedom of movement which the modern violin 
family provides, with their reduced number of strings, 
better placed, and of larger tone-producing power. 

To turn to wind instruments, which indeed present 
possibly the most interesting phase of the story of musi- 
cal instrument development, the mechanism of the fiute 
alone presents one of the most ingenious cases of in- 
strumental evolution the art can show. Many pas- 
sages written for this instrument in the scores of, say, 
fifty years ago, could not be properly executed before 
the perfection of the Boehm system; a method after- 
ward applied with less success perhaps, and certainly 
with less acceptance, to the oboe, clarinet and bassoon. 
The old flute-a-beck still lingers on in the little used 
flageolet. But time was, when Mr. Pepys gossiped, 
when the English gentlemen of the period carried this 
then favorite instrument in their coat pockets. Even 
now, the French often term the flute-a-beck the English 
flute ; just as another favorite type of wind instrument 
in this country came to be called the English horn. 
The flute family was once complete even with a bass 
flute. Mr. C. Welch in his interesting history of the 
Boehm flute gives an account of the “ five-foot flute,” 
which was really four feet in length, and other speci- 
mens of the low pitched member of the family. The 
flute in F, called the “ third flute,” as playing a minor 
third higher than the written notes, has so far passed 
away that the part of it in Spohr’s “ Power of Sound” 
symphony is commonly transposed and played on the 
ordinary concert flute. Very interesting are the mem- 
bers of the old double reed family, and largely so be- 
cause of Bach’s use of them. At first the ordinary oboe 
possessed one, then two, then three keys. Of similar 
construction was the oboe d’amour, playing a minor 
third lower than written. The “ obeo da caccia” played 
a fifth lower than written. It had three keys, and the 
reed was fixed in a bent tube. A very rare instrument 
was the bassmusette, with a double reed fixed in a tube 
very like the A crook of the French horn. Space will 


not permit more than mention of the alto and tenor 
oboes. 


These instruments, it may, however, be noted, 
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were made of both chamber and chapel pitch, a tone 
apart, as formerly used in Germany. The various 
types of the lower pitched double reed instruments 
have, with the exception of the bassoon and the revived 
double bassoon, strangely passed away. The English 
tenoroon was once much used in this country. The 
German bass pommer and the grosse bass pommer were 
really low pitched instruments of the oboe build. The 
discant schalmey, or ancient German treble oboe, was 
a primitive instrument without keys. The racket-wurst 
or Faust-fagott, was a thick, double reed instrument 
with a rather long neck above the body of the instru- 
ment. Hence probably the French name “ cervelas.” 
This was not unlike the possibly still more ancient 
“bombard.” There was an old bassoon called the 
“ dulcian.” One specimen exists in the Brussels Mu- 
seum, with the quaint words engraved thereon : 
*¢ Der dolcin bin ich genant 

Mit einem jeden wol bekannt 

Der mich wil recht pfeifen 

Der mos mich wol lerne greifen.” 

The “sourdine bass” was a kind of bassoon with a 
sort of cap, hence the name. Of exceptional interest 
was the growth of the clarinet and basset horn, etc. 
The inventor, Denner, first thought out the plan of the 
instrument with a compass from the low G, and this plan 
left a gap at the junction between the medium and 
upper notes; he completed the instrument from the 
tenor F, breaking into the upper compass at C in the 
third space. ‘This instrument had two keys. The low 
E, giving in the higher compass the note B, was a later 
addition. Clarinets were made in numerous keys from 
an early period, but how employed in some tonalities, 
as in the keys of high F and D, in addition to the usual 
orchestral and military types, does not appear. What 
has become of the old Kent bugle known to our grand- 
fathers, and so called in compliment to the Queen’s 
father, the Duke of Kent? One can only recollect one 
appearance of the once favored instrument in an orches- 
tral score, a solo in Bishop’s overture to ‘Guy Manner- 
ing.” Now, even the orhicleide, the bass of the family 
of bugles, is nearly as extinct asthe dodo. This reminds 
one of the still more ancient serpent, the bass of the 
ancient cornet family, parts for which appear in Men- 
delssohn’s earlier scores; indeed the serpent may still 
be heard in out of the way French churches. 

Of the ancient trumpet and horn space only permits 
the remark that they were of slightly different construc- 
tion, and were cultivated with different mouthpieces 
than are now used. ‘This was especially the case with 
the trumpet, with the result that the higher harmonics 
were more easily produced; hence many characteristic 
passages in the scores of Handel and Bach. It is curi- 
ous to note the present revival of tenor oboes, tenor and 
bass clarinets restores with advantage to modern orches- 
tration some of the work of the makers of ancient instru- 
ments. The tide has partly turned, and we are again 
growing to like the formation of harmony in more com- 
plete families of the same instrumental types. The 
lesson is curiously enough being taught in the great 
scores of Wagner, the most advanced of modern musical 
magicians. ‘Time often brings back things long ban- 
ished, and so helps to prove there is nothing new under 
the sun. Thus, modern harmony is gaining richness in 
our orchestras because some old instruments in some- 
what improved forms are once more finding their long 
lost places in the development of the musical art. 
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True to 'Mandy Collins .......00.eeeeeees Te BI coscnscncnnsencs Puck 

Jim was a long, Jank mountaineer Kentuckian, who 
owned a creek farm, fairly well stocked, and he was not 
a bad catch, as those things go in the mountains, but he 
had no wife. 

“ How is it, Jim,” I said to him one day, “ that you 
don’t marry?” He grinned guilelessly. 

‘“* Well, Colonel,” he said, slowly, “ you know ’Mandy 
Collins, don’t you?” * Yes.” 

“Well, I axed her three months ago, an she said 
she wouldn’t have me.” 

“ Why didn’t you try somebody else ?” 

“[ did, Colonel—a fine gal down the crick. I sot 
right up to her, like a sick kitten to a hot brick, for a 
whole week, when one day ‘long came ’Mandy, and I 
axed her ag’in.” 

“What did she say ? ” 

‘“‘ She wouldn’t have me.” 

‘“‘ Try another,” I said, encouragingly. 

“T did, Colonel. ’Nother fine gal acrost the moun- 
tain. I sot up to her three weeks han runnin’, an’ one 
night, when I was ’most ready to pop, I seen ’Mandy 
at spellin’ school, an’ axed her ag’in.” 

** What did she say that time ?” 

“‘ Purty much the same thing.” 

‘‘Why didn’t you let her alone, then, and devote 
yourself to one you could get ?” I asked, half provoked 
at his persistence. 

“You bet I did, Colonel! I went right after old 
man Hankins’ gal, Mary, an’ Mary seemed mighty 
willin’ an’ obligin’ till one mornin’ I seen ’Mandy comin’ 
down the road, an’ I up an’ axed her ag’in.” 

“ What did she say ?” I asked. 

“Wouldn’t have me no more’n t’other times,” and 





his face fell. 

“As I said before, Jim,” I very emphatically re- 
marked, “ why in thunder don’t you try another girl?” 

‘“‘ That’s what I’m doin’ now, Colonel,” he responded, 
with more spirit than he had previously shown. “ Fer 
a month an’ uppards I’ve put ’Mandy clean outen my 
mind, an’ I’m shinin’ up to Hester Jones seven nights a 
week, an’ no use talkin’, Colonel, Hester likes it!” 

“That’s right, old fellow!” I exclaimed, slapping 
him on the shoulder. ‘“ Keep at it and you'll get her.” 

“Who, Colonel?” he asked, with a hopeful little 
smile. “’Mandy?” 

After that I gave Jim up as beyond reclamation. 
Negro Logic.......Wit of the Plantation Darky ...... The Youth's Companion 

It was just before the war. ’Squire Johnson had 
been to Nashville, and on his return brought “ Ole 
Mose,” the favorite slave on the plantation, a new hat. 
Mose was very proud of it. The next Sunday the 
’squire was driving home from church with his family, 
and the carriage overtook Mose and his “ole miss” 
trudging along afoot. It was raining slightly, and the 
’squire noticed that Mose was bareheaded and was care- 
fully protecting his new hat with his coat. 

“‘Why don’t you wear your new hat, Mose?” inquired 
the ’squire. ‘ You'll get that old head of yours wet.” 

“‘Dat’s so, Mass’ Johnson,” replied Mose, “ but dat 
ole head’s yours and de hat’s mine.” 

The ’squire used to miss a chicken now and then, 


and at length the mysterious disappearances were 
laid at the door of one ’Zekiel, who was accused of the 
theft by his master. 

Zeke was a darky of exceptional wit. He had 
picked up a little arithmetic, and prided himself on his 
acuteness. When charged with the chicken-taking, he 
asked warily: 

** Now, Marse Johnson, if I can show you dat I only 
tuk dem fowls for yoh good, will you let me go jus’ dis 
time?” ‘The ’squire was curious to hear his defense, 
and told him he would do so. 

‘Well, you say you paid $900 for me, and I weighs 
jus’ bout 150 pounds. Dat makes $6apound. Now, 
if I turn yoh chicken meat dat ain’t wuff moh’n 10 
cents a pound into nigger meat dat’s wuff $6, you jus’ 
dat much better off. Don’t you see?” 

Of course, the ’squire saw, and he used often to 
repeat the story and laugh at the darky’s ingenuity. 

The war came on, and Zeke was one day detailed off 
the plantation to help throw up some earthworks. The 
enemy observed the defensive preparations and began 
to shell the place. The first missiles went wide of the 
mark, but after a few rounds the range was found more 
accurately and the shells began to burst uncomfortably 
close to ’Zekiel. 

He stood his ground as long as he could, but at last 
dropped his shovel and ran for his life. ‘The officer in 
charge of the operations met him a little distance down 
the road and, halting him, ordered him to explain his 
flight. Zeke was trembling with fright, but found 
breath to say: 

“‘ Dey’s shooting over dare, and Mars’ Johnson he’s 
apooh man. He paid $900 for me in Memphis, and 
he can’t afford to have me killed.” And with that he 
took to the woods at the top of his speed. 


Mrs. Shafto—A Memory........ Haryot Holt Cahoon........ N. Y. Recorder 

It was only a little maid, with a pair of laughing violet 
eyes and a lot of brown hair that had to be done up in 
curl rags every night—curl rags that she hated—but 
the curls tangled in their waves the hearts of the whole 
village, this little maid, whom I call Mrs. Shafto—and 
I like to write about her. ‘There are some memories in 
life that are sweeter for the sadness and ineffably more 
precious for the fact that sorrow has rendered them 
sacred. A beautiful memory is a rich inheritance. 
Naught can take it away. 

Mrs. Shafto elect was only three when I knew her 
first. Ah—that an artist could paint my memory of 
her! She related the story of Mr. Shafto at that time 
with dramatic effect. 

Bobby Shafto’s gone to sea, 
With silver buckles on his knee; 
He’ll come back to marry me, 

; Then Ill be Mrs. Shafto. 

This was her story. It was prefaced with a profound 
courtesy and completed with a courtesy far more pro- 
found, and there was a strong emphasis on the “ me,” 
and a taper index finger pointed to the person referred 
to in the lines that there might be no mistake. So we 
came to call her “ Mrs. Shafto,” and she rather liked it, 
and tossed a few curls back over her shoulder and 
twinkled out of the corner of her eyes like any grown- 
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up coquette. This was three years ago, and I must 
bring my story up to date. 

I have come to think that the power of little children 
to resist time is a mark of the favor of the angel—the 
same angel that went about in the time of Pharaoh and 
marked the gate-posts before he gathered in the harvest. 
Frem the time that Mrs. Shafto was introduced to at- 
mospheric existence to the day when she became a 
memory—was a period of six years—and the whole six 
years is as one beautiful day with the sun shining all the 
The angel is so discriminating. 

Of course she suffered. It 
Because when the 


while. 

She fell ill one day. 
made it easier—do you not see ? 
angel came—it meant release. 

It is all a sad little story and I’m not at all sure that 
you will like it, but it is true. Her departure cast a 
gloom over the community. Had she not canvassed 
the entire village and carried on a business interchange 
of thought and love and smiles? The birds all knew 
her, and she called the dogs and horses by name and 
they appreciated the favor of her attention. On the 
last day of earthly honor to her memory everybody of 
note attended. ‘The Sunday-school children carried 
flowers, and old ladies walked all the way, and even 
the public school closed its doors. The father of our 
country receives less homage than the village school 
paid to my Mrs. Shafto. 

The angel knew that a great mission had _ been per- 
Some do in six years or less what it takes the 
That’s all 


formed. 
rest of us threescore and ten to accomplish. 
there is to it. 

She was very beautiful when I looked at her the other 
day. ‘The hair had been put up on the hated curl rags 
the day before—that last time she had not resisted— 
and her face seemed to have been chiseled from fairest 
marble. Ah! ‘The discriminating power of the angel! 

I think Bobbie Shafto will be sorry, too. 


Her Two Boys.......++.++- On a Railway Train............ Chicago Tribune 

It was on a Michigan Central train the other day. A 
tall, fine-looking man and a handsomely dressed woman 
sat just in front of a plainly dressed, sweet-faced lady, 
of perhaps seventy years. Once in a while—pretty 
often—the man turned and made some remark to the 
elderly woman, whom he called mother, and whose eyes 
showed that she was proud and fond of her son. ‘The 
younger woman, his wife, seemed somewhat less cordial, 
but she, too, once in a while turned and dropped a word 
or two into the conversation. 

By and by the porter announced that dinner was 
ready in the dining-car, and the young man said: 

‘“‘ Well, mother, Emma and I will go now and get a 
dinner. You know she needs something warm. You 
have brought your luncheon, I notice, and I will send 
you in a cup of tea.” 

After the couple had gone, ‘‘ mother” sat looking out 
of the window in deep thought, apparently, and perhaps 
not altogether happy. Finally she reached under the 
seat and brought out a little worn, black basket, and 
began fingering the ribbon with which it was tied. 

Just then the train stopped at a station, the door was 
flung open, and a cheery-faced man stepped inside. He 
looked eagerly up and down the car, and his glance 
fell upon the old lady. “ Mother!” he cried. 

“John, my John!” answered the lady, and the two 
were clasped in a loving embrace. 

‘‘ Where are Frank and Emma?” he demanded. 
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“They have gone into the dining-car. Emma isn’t 
strong, you know, and has to have a hot dinner.” 

This last remark she repeated in answer to a look in 
John’s eyes. 

** And you didn’t want any dinner, I suppose?” His 
eyes fell upon the basket. He mustn’t hurt his mother’s 
feelings, and he checked himself. 

“‘ Aren’t you glad to see me?” hesaid. “ Aren’t you 
surprised ? I found I could meet you here instead of 
waiting till you reached Chicago. And say, mother, 
isn’t that the same basket that Frank and I used to carry 
to school? Yes, I thought so.” 

By this time there was a smile on the mother’s face. 

“ Well,” said John, “I’m pretty hungry. Suppose we 
keep this for supper, and you come with me and get a 
good hot dinner. No; no excuses.” 

As they left the car they met the other couple. 

“ Hullo, John! Where did you come from?” 

** How do you do, Emma? Mother and I are just 
going to dinner.” 

At Chicago the people who had seen all this saw a 
handsome young man, with a little black basket on his 
arm, tenderly assisting a sweet-faced old lady through 
the crowd to a carriage. As for the other couple, no- 
body seemed to have any eyes for them. 


The Flood at Lost River........... Charles B.. Lewis. .....0060 Chicago Times 
“A mile further! Only a mile further to water!” the 
guide had called out over and over again that afternoon, 
as we rode over the plains, on which the August sun 
beat down till every breath seemed to burn the lungs. 

Of the thirty troopers five were lashed to their sad- 
dles, and little better than dead. Of the thirty horses 
seven had dropped in their tracks since 10 o’clock and 
been left behind. Of the seven dismounted troopers 
only two were withthe column. The others had lingered 
along until left far behind. No water for man or beast 
for thirty hours, and we were pushing ahead for Lost 
River. There was a selfish spirit in the looks and actions 
of every man. When the last horse dropped down 
every man hurried on for fear he would be asked to add 
some burden. Now and then a man stood up in his 
stirrups to look ahead. You could read his thoughts in 
his crafty looks. If he discovered signs of water he 
was going to put spurs to his jaded horse and be the 
first to taste the precious fluid. Some looked back over 
our trail to see if the dismounted men were coming up, 
not because they were anxious for their safety, but be- 
cause we might find only a little water, andit would have 
to be doled out. 

The sergeant on my right had extracted a bullet from 
its shell and was holding it in his mouth and mumbling 
about lakes and rivers and springs. The man on my 
right was sucking at his dry and fevered fingers and 
cursing himself because he did not drink more before 
we left the fort. Had one man in that detachment come 
upon a spring flowing a barrel of water to waste for 
every second of time he would have defended it with 
his life against the thirst of his comrades. 

As the column toiled along, lurching and stumbling 
like an animal seeking a covert in which to die, men 
cursed each other without the slightest provocation and 
refused their sympathy for those still more distressed. 
Corporal Johnson whispered to me that if his horse gave 
out he would stay beside him and drink his blood, but 
before I had answered a word he struck at me and 
hoarsely shouted : 
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“No! No! I tell youno! You shall not have one 
single drop! If you try to steal any I will kill you!” 

“The river! Theriver! It is right ahead, and we 
are saved!” 

A thin fringe of grass and bushes, which seemed dead 
for years, extended east and west across our course and 
ran back to the mountains, twenty miles away. There 
was the bed of Lost River. Men screamed out instead 
of cheering, as they urged their horses forward toward 
the blessed water which was to quench their thirst. We 
looked down from the bank on the winding channel of 
yellow dirt, so dry that the puffs of wind raised little 
clouds of dirt here and there. Not a drop of water had 
run down that channel for weeks. Despair fell upon the 
men—-silent, hopeless despair—and its effect was curious. 
No one cursed or murmured. On the far bank were a 
few stunted cottonwoods struggling for life and furnish- 
ing scarcely any shade. One by one we followed the 
officer across and pulled the saddles from our horses and 
turned them loose. We had meat and bread, but no 
fires were kindled. When a°man’s throat aches and 
throbs, and his tongue fills his mouth, and his lips are 
like paper, he can not eat. The officer issued no orders, 
the men had no’word for each other. Each one threw 
himself down, with the feeling that the end had come. 
There were oceans of water forty miles to the south, but 
neither horse nor man could travel another mile. 

It wasn’t sleep, but that dim consciousness one has 
just before chloroform benumbs his senses. We knew 
when one of the dismounted troopers dragged himself 
into camp and fell among us with a groan. We knew 
when the sun went down. We felt the cool night wind 
off the mountains, but if anyone moved it was only to 
turn over. Night fell, and the canopy of heaven was 
studded with stars. Nine o’clock, ten, eleven, midnight 
found us still lying there. Then came a curious sound— 
a sound like a gale advancing upon a ship over a calm 
sea. It grew louder and louder, and with it was mingled 
the neighing and galloping of our horses. Men who 
had fallen down to die sprang to their feet to behold a 
wonderful spectacle. From bank to bank, Lost River 
was full of rushing, foaming water, sent down by a 
cloudburst in the mountains miles away. 

‘‘Water! Water!” shouted a dozen husky voices in 
chorus, and next moment there was a mad rush. Men 
and horses mingled together. Men and horses rushed 
into the flood, to be swept down and drowned together. 
A quarter of an hour after that rush there were only 
eleven of us to answer to our names, and only half a 
dozen horses were nibbling at the parched grass around 
us. Back on the trail were three or four corpses in uni- 
form. The rest of the troop were victims of the flood 
which rolled past us. 


A Vocabularic Duel ....... Turning the Tables....... Cincinnati Commercial 
A Kentucky lawyer was standing on the steps of 
the Covington post-office the other day, when an old 
colored man came up and, touching his hat, asked : 
‘Kin you tell me, is dis de place where dey sells 
postage stamps ? ” 
“Yes, sir; this is the place,” replied the lawyer, see- 


ing a chance for a little quiet fun; “ but what do you 
want with postage stamps, uncle? ” 

“To mail a letter, sah, of course.” 

“ Well, then, you needn’t bother about stamps; you 


don’t have to put any on this week.” “I don’t?” 


“No, sir.” “ Why—for not ?” 
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“ Well, you see, the conglomeration of the hypothe- 
nuse has differentiated the parallelogram so much that 
the consanguinity don’t emulate the ordinary effer- 
vescence, and so the government has decided to send 
letters free.” 

The old man took off his hat, dubiously, shook his 
head, and then, with a long breath, remarked : 

“ Well, boss, all dat may be true, an’ I don’t say it 
ain’t ; but just sposen dat de ecksentricity of de aggre- 
gation transubstanshuates de ignominiousness of de 
puppindickeler and sublimites de puspicuity of de con- 
sequences—don’t you qualificate dat de government 
would confisticate dat dare letter? I guess I’d jest 
better put some stamps on anyhow, fer luck! ” 

And the old man passed solemnly down the street. 


A Child's Blanket......... At an Auction Sale........+. New Orleans Picayune 

It had been a very busy day at the exchange and the 
auctioneer had grown a trifle weary over the repeated 
trials which had beset and worried even this Trojan son 
of the stump. The continual refrain of ‘‘ Going, going, 
g-o-n-e !” echoed in his brain until he sighed for a respite 
from his labors. 

The eager crowd had come and gone for several 
hours, and as he stood on one of the velvet chairs that 
had come from nobody but himself knew where, and 
gazed upon the upturned faces waiting for the next 
chance, he wondered vaguely if the desire to obtain 
something for a little, animated the entire universe. For 
many years had he been a prominent figure in the 
auction mart, and under his hammer had gone often the 
fruits of a lifetime of accumulation, gone for a song treas- 
ures over which the miser had crooned, the lover sighed, 
the mother wept—all gone, and with them the associa- 
tions of a tender past, carrying with them the scent of 
the faded rose leaves or the sounds of bitter weeping 
over woes that had wrung the soul. 

“Going, g-o-n-e!” had echoed above the cushions 
into which the tears of happiness had dropped and over 
the velvets which had marked the impress of tiny feet, 
long since tripping in the aisles of the unknown. 

‘“‘How much am I offered?” had sent to the four 
corners of the earth so many things that day that the 
auctioneer hoped there was nothing left; but there was. 
His indefatigable assistant had raked from a corner a 
bundle of bedding and handed it to his employer. 

‘What can I get for this?” he cried, force of habit 
forcing him into the rut again. ‘ Another opportunity.” 
Even as he unrolled the small bundle some one bid 
“ Fifty cents.” 

Then not another voice broke the stillness which 
settled over the crowd as a child’s blanket hung before 
their gaze. Why? Did the sight of that small woollen 
cover tell to them, the callous crowd, a pitiful story ? 

The busy man forgot to cry his refrain as he dropped 
his eyes upon the little square. Here and there upon its 
surface small stains as if tears had fallen met his eye and 
his mind went back a few years before that day toa 
scene he never would forget. 

The bedchamber was darkened. About the blinds 
the gleams of sunlight crept into the room and fell like 
golden shafts upon the little cot over which his wife hung 
in an agony of bitter pain. He saw again the little white 
hands; hands that had crept so often about his neck at 
night as he lay by his side, pick faltering at just such a 
cover as he now held in his grasp. He saw the little 
head with its mass of tangled curls moving restlessly on 
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the pillow, and he felt again the hot touch of the red lips 
upon which he had pressed his own in loving caress, 
eager to soften the pain and to woo back into health the 
loved little form slowly drifting, drifting away. 

The crowd was gone. This busy man saw nothing but 
the child who had grown to his very being and then 
loosed his little grasp on the world and had gone drift- 
ing, drifting out into a sea which promised infinite love 
but left bitter desolation and despair for those left behind. 
The tears fell down upon his bearded cheeks, and as he 
felt the hot drops he awoke from his dream. 

‘Gone for fifty cents to the onl* and last bidder.” 

The auctioneer sighed heavily as he got down from 
his stand and watched the crowd depart, and then he 
went home to his wife, his heart filled with sorrow at 
the thought of his own dear little one, and the empty 
cradle packed away in the garret. 





Dropping from the Clouds ...+..Robert V. V. Sewell...... Century Magazine 

It was in 1886, when I was a student at the Acadeé- 
mie Julian, that I made my venture, taking advantage 
of a public ascension. When the aéronaut and myself 
entered the basket, the ropes were cast off. We did 
not rise, and being informed that we must leave behind 
either a sand-bag or my heavy winter overcoat, I hero- 
ically sacrificed the latter. Standing in the basket, I 
tossed it to a friend, when, presto! he as well as the 
rest of the world sank out of sight. At that moment I 
I can still recall the howl of derision and 
The cries 


sat down. 
delight which greeted this commonplace act. 
of the spectators were succeeded by a most profound 
silence, broken only by the fearsome creaking of the 
willow basket, as my companion leaned from side to 
I was soon aware of another sound, to which my 
the low, muffled 


side. 
ears seemed slowly to become attuned 
roar of the great city, which produced a continued note 
almost as pure as a musical tone, but lower in pitch 
than any note of the musical scale. 

The barometer soon showed an elevation of half a 
mile, and, looking over the side of the car (I was still 
seated on the floor), I saw the whole of Paris pass be- 
neath me—the public buildings, the Madeleine with its 
bright copper-green roof, the toy cathedral of Notre 
Dame on its little island. ‘The distance was so great 
that all giddiness was gone, and the roar of the city was 
hushed. Throwing out much of our store of sand, we 
rose into great cumulus clouds. The barometer indi- 
cated a height of two miles; the air had the pure but 
thin feeling of an Alpine mountain-top. ‘There was no 
sight, no noise save the patter of the feet of two pigeons 
on the summit of the balloon. They had refused to 
leave us, and, after hovering like land-birds about a 
ship, had settled on our rigging. 

In the utter silence of these heights the novice, awed 
by the sublimity of the situation, has no thought of 
danger. ‘The vast, sightless, silent void in which the 
bubble hung self-poised impressed the mind with a sense, 
not of violence, but of calm. Yet danger there was, and 
that most imminent. Anxiously scanning the barometer, 
my companion announced that we were falling. Seizing 
a bag of tissue-papers, he threw a handful from the car. 
Instantly they disappeared, but above us. We were 
rushing down to the city at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. Now the two pigeons left the balloon, and 
even this slight diminution of weight gave us a short 
respite. As we approached the earth we struck the 
ground breeze, which we saw would carry us nearly the 
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entire length of the city. Quickly divesting ourselves of 
our coats and waistcoats, we took a rapid inventory of 
the pitifully small remainder of ballast, with a view of 
keeping the air-ship afloat as long as possible. 

To a novice who has ever gone down a toboggan- 
slide the horror of that rush over the spires and chimneys 
of the great city may be dimly shown if he can imagine 
his sensations increased a thousandfold. Collision with 
a building meant almost sure death, while the speed was 
so great that landing in a boulevard was an impossibility. 
The roar of one street as it grew less distinct was quickly 
followed by the roar of the next, as the excited and 
interested Parisians watched our flight. Several times 
we avoided collision only by throwing out a coat, basket, 
or bottle, the balloon each time taking a slight bound. 





Outwitting an Organ-grinder...... Mery's Tactics...... Harrison's Magazine 

One day, when Mery, the French novelist, was visit- 
ing Jules Sandeau, an organ-grinder halted in front of 
the academician’s house and began to play. Sandeau, 
with a gesture of irritation, rose from his seat, took a 
half-franc piece from his pocket, flung it at the tormen- 
tor, calling out as he did so: 

‘‘ Be quiet, and go away!” 

“ What!” said Mery ; ‘you encourage that detestable 
kind of thing? That man will now return every day ; 
and not only so—he’ll pass the word to his comrades.” 

“ What am I to do?” asked Sandeau. 

“‘ The street I live in,” replied Mery, “is one of those 
most infested by organ-grinders. I had only just moved 
into my apartment and opened my window for the first 
time when one of them planted himself on the pave- 
ment opposite. He ground out the ‘ Miserere’ from 
‘Il Trovatore.’ I manifested a lively satisfaction. 
After the ‘ Miserere’ he obliged me with a valse. I 
took a chair and seated myself in the balcony. He 
then played me the air of one of the most popular songs 
of the day. 

**T clapped my hands enthusiastically. 

“Then he passed to the air of a sentimental song. I 
called to my servant to come and listen to it. 

“+ Encore!’ I cried. 

My servant, too, applauded. 

‘“* He played the tune over again, then politely took 
off his cap and held it toward me, whereupon I instantly 
banged to the window, and from the curtain, witnessed 
what would have been touching to anybody else. 

“With an air of desperate bewilderment the man 
gazed up at my window, then hitched his organ to his 
back and staggered away, after carefully noting the 
number of my house. 

“]T went through the same pantomime with five or 
six of the colleagues of my first musician, and the cure 
was complete. 

‘From that time forth, never-—no, never—has an 
organ-grinder stopped in front of my window. Better 
than that, even ; for yesterday morning, as I was quietly 
taking the air, | saw a man in velveteen trousers and 
with an organ on his back approaching. 

‘‘T kept my head down as he passed, as if to avoid 
him, but he had seen me and recognized me as his 
impecunious admirer: 

“ He raised his eyes to-mine and quickened his pace, 
after lifting his thumb to the end of his nose, as much 
as to say: 

“«¢ You'd like me to play you a tune, wouldn’t you ? 
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But you’ve taken me in once—you'll not do it again ! 
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Poppy-Land Express....Edgar Wade Abbott....Buffalo News 
The first train starts at 6 P. M. 
For the land where the poppy grows; 
The mother dear is the engineer, 
And the passenger laughs and crows. 
The palace car is the mother’s arms, 
The whistle a low, sweet strain, 
The passenger winks and nods and blinks 
And goes to sleep in the train. 


At 8 Pp. M. the next train starts 

For the Poppy-land afar ; 
The summons clear falls on the ear, 
‘¢ All aboard for the sleeping-car !” 


‘‘ But what is the fare to Poppy-land ? 
I hope it is not dear.” 
The fare is this—a hug and a kiss, 
And ’tis paid to the engineer. 





So I ask of Him who children took 
On his knee in kindness great, 
‘‘ Take charge, I pray, of the train each day 
That leaves between 6 and 8. 
‘Keep watch o’er the passengers,” thus I pray, 
‘‘For to me they are very dear; 
And special ward, O gracious Lord! 
O’er the gentle engineer.” 
A Careful Little Maid....Helen Gray Cone....8t. Nicholas 
The people say in Dimpledell,— 
They’ve known her from a baby,— 
There’s not a child behaves as well 
As little Prudence Maybe. 
When anybody looks at her 
4 She curtsies most precisely ; 
Her aunt, Miss Lucy Lavender, 
Has brought her up so nicely. 
This Dimpledell in Dorset lies, 
A village like a toy one. 
Its tiled roofs rise ’neath dappled skies 
Whose light showers don’t annoy one. 
’Tis clean and neat, and green and sweet 
The country lanes about it; 
And Prudence dwells in Primrose Street— 
Inquire there if you doubt it. 





She is so careful, she will say,— 
Lest she should fib, though blindly,— 
** Aunt Lucy’s very well to-day, 
Perhaps—I thank you kindly!” 
Aunt buys—I am not certain, quite— 
Cream-cheese of Farmer Acres.” 
I think the turning to the right 
Will bring you to the baker’s.” 
She takes the tea-cup from the shelf— 
The big best cup—and fills it ; 
And brings the parson’s tea herself, 
And never, never spills it. 
The parson holds it on his knee, 
And sips it at his leisure : 
A careful little maid,” says he. 
Miss Lucy beams with pleasure. 


« 


. 


Her slippers ne’er were known to squeak ; 
Her frills are crisp and snowy ; 
Her nut-brown hair is meek and sleek 
In weather wild and blowy. 
The other children hear the praise— 
If cross or careless they be— 
Of all the prim and pretty ways 
Of little Prudence Maybe. 





The girls whose games she does not share 
Unkind opinions bandy : 

She’s made of china, some declare ; 
And some, of sugar-candy. 

Dear little heart! Should she confess, 
She’s sometimes rather lonely, 

This very pink of perfectness, 
Aunt Lucy’s one-and-only. 


The Baby Over the Way..May Riley Smith. .Cradle and Armchair (Randolph) 
Across in my neighbor’s window, 
With its folds of satin and lace, 
I see, with its crown of ringlets, 
A baby’s innocent face. 
The throng in the street look upward, 
And every one, grave or gay, 
Has a nod and a smile for the baby, 
In the mansion over the way. 
Just here in my cottage window, 
His chin in his dimpled hands, 
And a patch on his faded apron, 
The child that I live for stands. 
He has kept my heart from breaking 
For many a weary day ; 
And his face is as pure and handsome, 

As the baby’s over the way. 
Sometimes, when we sit together, 
My grave little man of three, 

Sore vexes me with the question, 

‘Does God up in Heaven like me 

And I say, ‘* Yes, yes, my darling,” 
Though I almost answer ‘‘ Nay”: 


>” 


As I see the nursery candles, 
In the mansion over the way. 
And oft when I draw the stockings 
From his little tired feet, 
And loosen the clumsy garments 
From his limbs so round and sweet, 
I grow too bitter for singing, 
My heart too heavy to pray, 
As I think of the dainty raiment 
Of the baby over the way. 
om 7 * * * 
Oh, God in Heaven forgive me, 
For all I have thought and said! 
My envious heart is humbled: 
My neighbor’s baby is dead! 
I saw the little white coffin 
As they carried it out to-day, 
And the heart of a mother is breaking 
In the mansion over the way ! 
The light is fair in my window, 
The flowers bloom at my door; 
My boy is chasing the sunbeams 
That dance on the cottage floor. 
The roses of health are crowning 
My darling’s forehead to-day ; 
But the baby is gone from the window 
Of the mansion over the way ! 
Pi nined o% hacwoses SPU Gi BIND cpovencescosnvscs Hush-a-8y Baby 
Sleep is a mystic river no mortal eye hath seen ; 
With poppy flowers are nodding the banks it flows between; 
It finds its source in silence where stars together sing 
And down to weary mortals the message hastes to bring. 


The boats upor. its bosom, that float an idle throng, 

Are dreams that to the rainbow, or to the moon, belong; 
They’re drifting toward the harbor outside the port of day 
Where morning light will scatter each vision barque away. 
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Wonders of the Kinetoscope....Edison's Latest Invention....New York Sun 

Thomas A. Edison, the inventor, consented recently 
to tell the public just exactly what he has accomplished 
in reproducing the motions of an object by photog- 
raphy. This is the first direct announcement that 
the new kinetograph, as the photographic apparatus 
is called, has proven successful after his years of study. 
Everybody has seen the nickel-in-the-slot machines 
which contain phonographs and play any kind of tune 
previously sung into them. Mr. Edison has now ready 
for the market a similar machine containing his mov- 
ing pictures, which is set a-going when a nickel is put 
into the slot. This machine he calls a kinetoscope. 
The kinetograph is the machine which takes the photo- 
graphs, and the kinetoscope the machine which displays 
them to the eye. 

In the top of the kinetoscope, which is a polished 
oak box just like the phonograph machines, is a peep- 
hole about two inches long and half an inch broad, 
covered with glass. ‘The interior of the box is lighted 
by electricity, and shows a picture about two inches 
broad and one inch high. The kinetoscope in Mr. 
Edison’s workshop, which was exhibited by W. Heiz, 
the workman in charge of this department, contains a 
picture of a barber shop. ‘There is the barber, about 
one inch in height, standing at his chair, and three vic- 
tims waiting to be shaved. But waiting is not the cor- 
rect word to use of this picture. One of the liliputian 
actors rises and walks across the picture to the chair, 
sits down, and is tilted back. The aprons and towels 
are adjusted in a trice with no gentleness (it is a five- 
cent shop), and the hand of the barber moves profession- 
ally over the patron’s face and under the chin before 
the proper razor is chosen. ‘The razor is slapped vigor- 
ously over the strap a few times, and then begins a five- 
cent shave that resembles the swing of a scythe in the 
hands of a farmer. ‘The victim writhes in his chair, 
but he has to stand it. 

Just at this moment one of the waiting manikins, who 
has picked up a newspaper and has been reading, is at- 
tacked with a fit of laughter at something he sees, rises 
from the chair, slaps the paper, and, pointing to the 
place, hands the sheet to the other waiting customer, 
who rises, notes the place, resumes his seat, reads the 
paper, and also falls a victim to laughter. The barber 
all this time has been busy. He rubs the head of the 
man in the chair and combs his hair. One of the signs 
on the wall is suggestive. It reads: 








| With or Without—Chloroform ? 








Mr. Edison regards the nickel-in-the-slot machine as 
amere toy. ‘That is not what he is after. although it is 
entertaining. He said: 

“Some time ago it occurred to me that it might be 
possible to invent something that would do for the eye 
what the phonograph does for the ear, an instrument in 
fact that would faithfully record and reproduce prac- 
tically all motion. I was familiar with the zeotrope, an 
instrument on which certain pictures were painted, and 
which seemed to give the figures a sort of motion, and I 
was also very much interested in the experiments of 
Muybridge, who photographed horses in motion by in- 
stantaneous photography, and reproduced the move- 
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ments, but all these were very crude and resulted in 


jerky motions. The eye is too quick for such photo- 
graphs. I saw that to: produce pure motion pictures 
must be taken with sufficient rapidity to record move- 
ments of less than an inch in any part of the body, a 
longer movement than that producing a jar, which de- 
stroyed the illusions. Then began a series of experi- 
ments in photographing moving objects, and we got our 
apparatus to take twenty-five different photographs in a 
second, but this was not sufficient. I found that the 
human retina was capable of taking about forty-five or 
forty-six photographs and communicating them to the 
brain. Any more rapid photography was lost. upon 
the brain. Of course perceptions differ in different in- 
dividuals. Some men on looking at twenty-five photo- 
graphs a second regard them as continuous, and others 
are expert enough to detect the differences even when 
forty-six a second are displayed. But forty-six a second 
is practically continuous for the average eye and brain. 
That will record every motion, every change of facial 
expression. An exception to this statement is the hand 
of the pianoforte player. In order to get every motion 
of an expert pianist, including the movements of the 
fingers, between sixty-five and seventy photographs a 
second are required. 

‘“* The difficulty was to give a sufficient exposure even 
for the best instantaneous photographic apparatus. It 
is necessary for a good picture that the gelatine plate 
should be allowed to have a certain fraction of time in 
which to record the rays of light that form the picture, 
and the great problem was to get an electrical machine 
that would move the gelatine plate along so rapidly be- 
tween exposures that forty-six pictures a second could 
be taken and enough time could be given for each pic- 
ture to be taken properly. I found that if a plate were 
exposed the sixtieth part of a second to a scene that was 
very light, with a very dark background, a perfect pho- 
tograph resulted. It was but a simple process then to 
figure out how fast the machine would have to run be- 
tween exposures to give forty-six pictures, each a six- 
tieth part of a second exposure. I figured that it would 
have to move from one exposure to another in one one- 
hundred-and-eighty-fifth of a second. That is to say, 
the instrument must be standing still for exposure three- 
fourths of the second and must be racing along at an 
enormous rate of speed the rest of the second so as to 
get the whole forty-six plates properly placed for ex- 
posure. It was a difficult job, a mighty difficult job, 
not to figure this out, but to get a machine that would 
do the work. When we got the requisite number of 
pictures we found they showed with a slight tremor 
when we put them in a kinetoscope. That was because 
they had not been focused exactly the same. If one 
picture is a thousandth part of an inch out of the exact 
lines of the preceding picture, the sensitive eye instantly 
notices a tremor of the picture which effectually destroys 
the illusion of the reproduction. 

“That is the whole story,” continued the inventor. 
“The photographing machine was the difficult thing. 
The various devices for properly displaying the moving 
scenes is of secondary importance, a mere feat in simple 
mechanics which anybody can do. You have seen the 
nickel-in-the-slot machine. Funny toy. 


‘With or with- 








out chloroform?’ But that is not what I am after. I 
am going to do what | set out to do. My experiments 
with the kinetoscope have been directed toward this 
end: First, to mount the photographs on glass plates 
and throw the pictures by means of a magic lantern upon 
ascreen. ‘Then, instead of looking into a peephole, a 
large number of spectators might watch the moving pic- 
ture. Second, to combine the phonograph with the 
kinetoscope so that while the figures had visible motion 
on the curtain their words might be heard plainly by the 
audience. I am prepared to announce that this throw- 
ing of pictures upon a screen has actually been accom- 
plished in my laboratory, and we have had the figures 
in motion there so that the eye could detect no change 
from one picture to another. There are various improve- 
ments yet to be made, however, before this form of the 
kinetoscope will be ready for the public. When these 
things are all accomplished, as they will be some time, 
it will be possible to catch every gesture of Chauncey 
M. Depew delivering an after-dinner address, and every 
inflection of his voice, and to exhibit both to admiring 
audiences a hundred years after he is dead. It will be 
possible to see and hear grand opera by stereopticon. 
This has been largely a work of sentiment on my part. 
I do not believe there is much money in it. But I be- 
lieve it is in the interest of science and history. A great 
man will never die if his pictures and speeches are saved 
for posterity by the kinetograph and phonograph.” 





A Telescopic Marvel..........+. Sectional Lenses............ Chicago Tribune 

* For $50,000 I will undertake to construct a tele- 
scope with an objective ten feet in diameter, better in 
every respect in proportion than the forty-inch $500,000 
Yerkes telescope, and to finish it sooner. For a pro- 
portionately larger sum I will undertake to construct a 
telescope with an objective 100 feet in diameter, more 
efficient in proportion for every scientific purpose than 
the Lick or Yerkes telescope. There is no reason in 
telescopic science why we should not see the inhabitants 
of Mars and see to pick up a pin on the moon.” ‘This 
is the bold but intelligent utterance of Louis Gathman, 
an amateur optician, astronomer, scientist and inventor 
of the North Side. Mr. Gathman has for twenty years 
been possessed with the idea that a great improvement 
could be made in telescopic lenses, especially in respect 
of size. His doctrine is that wherever there is an 
urgent need for a non-existent thing, that thing can be 
discovered. Accordingly he has chafed a good deal 
under the idea that telescopes had reached their ulti- 
mate size on account of the impossibility of casting 
large pieces of glass without bubbles, as well as the other 
infirmities inseparable from glass in large pieces. His 
dream has always been that a lens could be constructed 
in sections. ‘Two years ago he completed his discovery 
and made a working model. Since that time he has 
kept his discovery secret in order to secure his patent 
rights, first in Germany and then in this country. As 
his German patent has been issued, and as his American 
patent is as good as secured, he has had for some time 
no motive for secrecy. 

Mr. Gathman’s discovery is, in brief, that a lens that 
is made in sections can be made as correct as any other 
lens, provided the sections are separated by dull, black 
partitions, which prevent an interreflection of light from 
their margins. ‘The sensitiveness of a lens to such dis- 
turbances is well understood. A single air bubble, 
however small, in a lens, however large, renders it worth- 
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less, the reason being that it splits and refracts certain 
rays of light and causes confusion at the focal points. 
Mr. Gathman’s theory is that if the bubble is bored out 
and the opening filled with dull, black material, the lens 
will be perfect again, but he thinks there is no use going 
to this trouble when lenses can be made in small sec- 
tions and the perfection of each section assured before 
it is used. This principle has for many years been 
applied to reflectors. There are not only search-light 
reflectors, but reflectors of reflecting telescopes, con- 
structed in sections. These reflectors have been found 
to be as good as any others, and the wish has constantly 
been expressed that the principle were applicable to 
lenses and to refracting telescopes, for reflecting tele- 
scopes are comparatively worthless. But opticians and 
astronomers were so well satisfied a priori that the prin- 
ciple was inapplicable to lenses that they would not 
condescend to experiment with it. Not so, however. 
with Mr. Gathman. He reasoned that if the interre- 
flection of light was the only abstacle, that could easily 
be prevented by interposing non-reflecting surfaces 
between the sections of the lenses. He tried it, and 
was successful. In his first experiments Mr. Gathman 
divided his lenses into wedge-shaped sections with a 
circular section at the centre, leaving no interstices, 
except from the insertion of a blackened metallic rim 
half an inch wide, between them. Subsequently he 
found it better to leave wide openings between the sec- 
tions, the object being to allow a free circulation of air, 
which would equalize the temperature in front and rear 
of the lens, and in that way prevent sweating. In this 
way he was led to make the sections circular and of 
different sizes. ‘The seven and one-half inch lens of the 
telescope which he now uses in his observatory is made 
on this plan. It has a circular section in the centre, six 
circular sections of the same size arranged around it, and 
then six smaller circular sections in the triangular spaces 
outside the larger six. The result is that objects seen 
through this telescope are brighter and better defined 
than when its objective was a single piece. 

This last lens is apt to produce the impression that it 
is an assemblage of small lenses, but that would be obvi- 
ously unscientific, and is far from the fact. Each sec- 
tion is shaped exactly as if it had been stamped out of 
the large lense ; and that fact makes one curious at once 
to know how they can be ground accurately to fit in 
their several places. But this isa matter of no difficulty. 
Mr. Gathman takes a number of pieces of glass and 
polishes them, in any plane, so as to see whether they are 
perfectly translucent. ‘Then he gives them their circular 
outline. He next arranges them within a circle of the 
desired size and pours melted sulphur between them. 
When the sulphur has hardened, the pieces of glass are 
held firmly together in the positions they will occupy in 
the lens. ‘They are then all ground at the same time, 
like a single piece. It is understood, of course, that the 
objective of a telescope consists really of two lenses, 
one in front of the other. The outer one is double-con- 
vex, and is made of plate glass; the inner one is con- 
cavo-convex, and is made of crown glass. ‘They fit to- 
gether like a single piece. Mr. Gathman manufactures 
his concavo-convex lens in the same way as his double- 
convex lens, but separately, of course. In one of his 
lenses each section, though looking like a single piece, 
has an outer and an inner layer. 

The advantages of Mr. Gathman’s invention are won- 
derful and incalculable. ‘The first is that all limitation 
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on the size and power of telescopes is completely done 
away with. The manufacture of the Yerkes forty-inch 
objective is regarded as a daring feat and a wonderful 
success, which will probably mark the ne plus ultra of 
astronomical exploration. ‘The main reason is that the 
larger a lens is made the more difficult it becomes to 
exclude air bubbles. But there are also other difficulties 
attending large lenses. They are greatly affected by ex- 
pansion and contraction, and when set up on edge a long 
time they are found to sag or mash together, of their own 
weight, so as to interfere with their correctness. Now, 
a lens made in sections has none of these infirmities, and 
it is altogether possible to make it 100 feet or 100 yards 
in diameter, if desired. There seems, in fact, to be 
really no fixed limits to its size, and if found on experi- 
ment to fulfill all requirements, such a lens would open 
thousands of new worlds to the astronomer. 





Making an Ordnance Map........ An Important Work........ Pall Mall Budget 

We are all familiar with what is called an “ Ordnance 
Map,” with its minute detail and accurate information. 
Yet the thought of the immense labor involved in its 
construction occurs to only one person in a hundred. 
The office work in connection with the ordnance maps 
is done at Southampton, but the basis of that work is 
laid in the field. Sometimes, without any warning, two 
or three men appear in a country district, set up some 
strange-looking instruments—mistaken by the uninitiated 
seem to stroll about aimlessly 





for a new sort of camera 
for a short time, and then disappear as quietly as they 
came. ‘These men are taking observations, noting down 
distances and ascertaining levels, and upon the accuracy 
of their work all the trustworthiness of the map de- 
pends. Their method is based on a system of triangu- 
lation. Two stations are selected, visible from one 
another, and the distance between them is measured by 
chains, glass rods or some other very accurate means. 
Then a third station is chosen, visible from both the 
former ones. ‘The imaginary lines connecting the three 
stations form a triangle, and by means of the angles the 
relations of the sides of the triangle to one another can 
be definitely known. But one of these sides is already 
measured in feet, etc., so that the other two can be de- 
duced from it. This process is repeated for a further 
station, until the whole of the district to be surveyed is 
theoretically covered with a network of triangles. Of 
course all this involves enormous labor, and a very 
slight mistake repeated through so many calculations 
may make a large total of error. ‘The work, therefore, 
is checked by a great many different persons, which 
minimizes the risk. 

There are nearly seven hundred workmen employed at 
Southampton, besides a contingent of men and officers 
from the Royal Engineers. ‘The maps are made on va- 
rious scales. The largest is 10.56 feet to the mile, and 
the smallest ten miles to the inch. The best known to 
the public is one inch to the mile. These maps are re- 
produced both from copper and zinc. From copper two 
kinds of maps are made, one with outlines only, and the 
other with all the hill-scenery filled in by graduated 
shading. Both these kinds of maps have their genesis 
at the camera, which will be more accurately described 
later. The field-maps in outline are reduced by pho- 
tography to the size required—let us say, for example, 
to a one-inch scale. An impression of this in faint 
blue ink is given to the man who is to paint in the hill- 
scenery. The outlines are to serve him as a guide. The 
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first room which visitors are shown is where this work is 


going on. The workman copies drawings sent from the 
field, which he has to reduce and combine within the 
compass of his one-inch outline map. He works with 
fine brushes and liquid Indian ink. The depth of shad- 
ing denotes the height of the hills; and it is so minutely 
done that the workman uses a magnifier like that of a 
watchmaker. This great delicacy, of course, requires 
much time. The man whom we questioned said he did 
on an average a square inch a day. 

In the next room the men were seated at desks, with 
large, slanting frames of tissue paper above their work 
to ensure an even light. The finished brush-drawing 
from the first room is given to the man who is going to 
etch it on copper. He first makes a tracing of the out- 
lines, contours of the hills, etc., on gelatine. (A contour 
is the line which runs round a hill at one level.) The 
surface of the gelatine is scratched by the tracing-point; 
it is then rubbed over with red chalk, which remains in 
the lines. The etcher next prepares a part of his cop- 
per plate by spreading over it an etching-ground, which 
is something like wax. The tracing comes off on to this 
ground, and the lines guide the etcher. Of course, as 
he is working on the plate, his work has all to be done 
what children call “ looking-glass way.” He copies from 
the finished brush drawing, but has to do it backwards. 
The difference between etching and engraving is that in 
the latter the engraver actually cuts the copper with a 
sharp point, whereas in etching the point only lays bare 
the copper by cutting through the wax, and does not 
scratch the plate at all. The hill-shading is done by fine 
lines drawn by a sharp point. When the workman has 
drawn a portion of the map on the etching-ground, he 
puts a wail of wax round it to prevent the acid spread- 
ing, and covers the part done with a mixture of acid and 
water. The acid eats into the copper wherever the 
needle has laid it bare, and consequently when the acid 
is taken away, and the etching-ground washed off with 
turpentine, the lines remain bitten-in on the surface of 
the copper. When the man has completed the whole 
plate by working at it in portions as described, he passes 
it on to another, who goes most carefully over the 
whole, comparing every detail with the copy. Where he 
thinks the lines too fine he deepens them, working with 
a sharp point. Of course he has to be very careful to 
keep the whole work at the same relative strength. The 
copper plate, so prepared, is passed on to a further 
room. We have now traced the map with hill-shading 
from the camera to the finished plate; we must leave it 
there for a moment, until we see what becomes of the 
outline map. ‘This also begins at the camera. The out- 
line map made in the field is reduced by photography to 
the size required. A tracing of this outline photograph 
is given to the engraver. He spreads a thin coating of 
wax over his copper plate, and lays the tracing accu- 
rately upon it by means of points previously determined. 
Then, guided by the tracing lines, he cuts the copper 
through the wax with a sharp point. Every part of this 
map is engraved by hand, even the names of towns and 
villages. This latter seemed to an outsider one of the 
most difficult pieces of work. A man rules parallel hori- 
zontal lines across the plate to keep the lettering straight, 
and then cuts in the names the reverse way. These 
names are in various type, to denote towns, boroughs or 
villages. Both the outline map on copper, and hill map 
on copper, now go to the electrotyping-room. Here 
fac-similes of the plates are made, which are used to 











print from, and this saves the original plates the wear 
and tear of passing through the printing-press. 

These duplicates go to the printing-room. The plate, 
as we will now call the duplicate, is dabbed over with 
printers’ ink by one man, and passed on to another, 
who wipes the ink off the surface, leaving it only in the 
lines. ‘This seems to be an easy process, but it really 
requires great skill and experience. The plate has to be 
taken out, cleaned, and re-inked each time. This hand- 
work is what makes the operation comparatively slow. 
So it was found to be impossible to turn out all the 
maps required in a reasonable time. Thus photo-zinco- 
graphy and zincography were introduced, These pro- 
cesses are also much cheaper than the copper, and the 
maps done by them are quite good enough for all prac- 
tical purposes. In the “zinc” processes the camera is 
also first put in requisition. It is very large and is sta- 
tionary; in fact it is really a small room. There is a 
great stand inside with lines marked on it, so that the 
exact size of the print required can be judged. The 
wet-plate process is in vogue. When a print has been 
taken, skilled workmen inspect it to discover any defects, 
which they correct on the negative, working with pre- 
pared lampblack and a sharp point. A print is taken 
from the corrected negative on paper covered with gela- 
tine. This print is laid face downwards on a plate cov- 
ered with a coating of transfer-ink. After being taken 
off, it is floated in hot water and sponged until the gela- 
tine comes away, leaving only the original lines cov- 
ered with a coating of transfer-ink. A plate of zinc is 
prepared to a grained surface by being rubbed with 
sand. The print is then placed face downwards on this. 
It is subjected to great pressure, and the back is kept 
continually moistened. When it is peeled off, the lines 
of transfer-ink are left on the zinc plate. The whole 
plate is washed over with acid, and allowed to remain 
for a little while: then the acid is washed off, and the 
ink lines cleaned off with the turpentine. ‘The acid has 
affected the surface of the plate, except where it has 
been protected by the ink lines. If the plate is kept 
moist the printers’ ink will only adhere to the parts not 
affected by the acid. ‘The last place we visited was the 
correction room, where old maps, made many years ago, 
are sent up with corrections and alterations marked in 
red ink, and brought up to date by modifications which 
take in all new data and changes. ‘The workmen 
erase and alter these on the plates. It would be sur- 
prising to one who did not study the subject, to see 
the number of slight corrections that must be made 
from time to time to keep the maps up to date, and per- 
fect and complete in every particular. 





Automatic Mechanism........ A New Rice Elevator......... Seattle Telegraph 

What the New Orleans papers call “ the first rice ele- 
vator in the world” has just been erected in that city. 
The “plant” consists of an elevator tower, into which 
the grain is directed by a movable chute from the loaded 
railroad cars, and from which it is transferred by machin- 
ery to the bins and barrels of the warehouse, the latter 
being connected with the elevator tower by a covered 
bridge. The rice on reaching the summit of the tower, 
is spilled out on a rubber belt some sixty feet in length, 
running at a high rate of speed between rollers inclined 
at an angle of sixty degrees. These rollers are located 


at intervals of eight feet and serve to keep the rubber 
belt curved in such a manner that the rice is not spilled 
while in transit. 


This belt terminates just within the 
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wall of the warehouse, where the grain is received in a hop- 
per. At the bottom of this hopper is an aperture opened 
by a trap-door, through which the rice is spilled on to a 
screw conveyer traversing the length of the second story 
of the warehouse and passing over a series of bins de- 
signed to receive the grain. Bya delicate arrangement of 
scales and weights the rice is weighed while in the hopper. 

At regular intervals rubber belts, similar to the one 
running from the elevator tower, receive the rice from the 
screw and carry it across the bins. An ingenious con- 
trivance causes it to be dropped into the receptacle when 
that receptacle is reached. A single man can operate 
this apparatus and thus control the movement of each 
class of rice till it is finally deposited in its appropriate 
bin. Its travels are by no means terminated at this 
point. Six screw conveyers traverse the ceiling of a lower 
story. Opening the trap-doors in the bottom of the bins 
on the story above the rice enters the spirals of these 
machines and is borne across the building and received 
upon another rubber belt. This leads directly to the 
milling department, where the husks are stripped off and 
the grain prepared for the market. The capacity of the 
elevator is estimated at about 800 barrels per hour, 
which is equivalent to 2,400 bushels, or four loaded 
cars. The warehouse can accommodate go,ooo bushels 
of grain, or 150 fully-loaded cars. 





How Patent Leather is Made ...... An American Idea...... New York Telegram 

Japanned leather, generally called patent leather, was 
first made in America. A smooth glazed finish is first 
given to calf-skin in France. ‘The leather is curried ex- 
pressly for this purpose, and particular care is taken to 
keep it as free as possible from grease; the skins are 
then tacked on frames and coated with a composition 
of linseed oil and umber, in the proportion of eighteen 
gallons of oil to five of umber, boiled until nearly solid 
and then mixed with spirits of turpentine to the proper 
consistency. Lampblack is also added when the com- 
position is applied in order to give color and body. 
From three to four coats of this are necessary to form 
a substance to receive the varnish. ‘They are laid on 
with a knife or scraper. To render the goods soft 
and pliant each coat must be very light and thoroughly 
dried after each application. A thin coat is afterward 
applied of the same composition of proper consist- 
ency to be put on with a brush and with sufficient 
lampblack boiled in it to make a perfect black. When 
tnoroughly dry it is cut down with a scraper having 
turned edges, when it is ready to varnish. The princi- 
pal varnish used is made of linseed oil and Russian 
blue, boiled to the thickness of printers’ ink. It is re- 
duced with spirits of turpentine to a suitable consist- 
ency to work with a brush, and then applied in two 
or three separate coats, which are scraped and pum- 
iced until the leather is perfectly filled and smooth. 
The finishing coat is put on with special care in a 
room kept closed and with the floor wet to prevent 
dust. The frames are then run into an oven heated 
to about 175 degrees. In preparing this kind of 
leather the manufacturer must give the skin as high a 
heat as it can bear in order to dry the composition on 
the surface as rapidly as possible without absorption, 
and cautiously, so as not to injure the fibre of the 
leather. It is well nigh impossible to guarantee the per- 
manency of patent leather, no matter how expensive or 
how careful be the preparation, for it has a sad trick of 
cracking without any justifiable provocation. 











The huge guns of modern navies can only be fired 
about seventy-five times, when they are worn out. 
Ninety-seven out of every hundred Arctic explorers 
have returned alive. The making of lucifer matches 
is a State monopoly in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Greece, Roumania and Servia. A scientist claims to 
have discovered that the eye of man is luminous to the 
extent that one can, in total darkness, see the move- 
ment of his arm by the light of his own eyes. The 
British nation has 100,000,000 invested in American 
railways. It is estimated that the richest of civilized 
peoples is the English, with $1,266 per capita. In 
France the average is said to be $1,102, in the United 
States, $1,029, while by the sale of their lands to the 
United States Government some of the Indian tribes are 
worth from $5,000 to $10,000 per capita, man, woman 
and child. Mont Blanc (15,781 feet) is mostly 
within the French boundary-line. The greatest in- 
land sea is the Caspian, which is 700 miles long by 270 
in width. The gnat is provided with a regular set of 
lancets and a cupping-glass from which the air can be 
withdrawn. According to latest reports there are in 
the world 140,344 nautical miles of submarine tele- 
graph cable. Of this total the various governments own 
14,480 miles of cable and 21,560 of wire; the balance 
is owned by private companies—-—A certain sign of 
death is when the temperature of the body in the arm- 
pit is 68°. In India 25,000,000 acres are made 
fruitful by irrigation. In Egypt there are about 6,000,- 
ooo acres, and in Europe about 5,000,000. The United 
States has about 4,000,000 acres of irrigated land. 
































The largest American city park is Fairmount, at 
Philadelphia, 2,740 acres. The title and position of 
cardinal is the highest dignity in the Roman Catholic 
church next to the Pope. Cardinals are divided into 
three classes, 6 cardinal bishops, 50 cardinal priests and 
14 cardinal deacons. In Paris, when a local shop- 
keeper advertises to sell “at cost,” he has to keep his 
word, or the Government knows why. An ordinary 
piano contains a mile of wire string. Slag from blast 
furnaces is pulverized and used for fertilizing farming 
lands in Germany.———A_ geographical expert estimates 
the fertile portion of the earth’s surface at 20,260,200 
square miles. The barren regign is estimated by the 
same authority as 22,960,000 square miles, divided as 
follows: Steppe, 13,901,000, desert, 4,180,000, and 
polar region, 4,888,000 square miles. The quotation, 
‘‘He shall be called a Nazarene,” used by Matthew in 
the last verse of his second chapter, is not to be found 
in the Old Testament. The greater portion of 
divorces takes place between the fifth and tenth year 
of married life. In France the forests occupy about 
one-seventh of the whole territory. Belgium has 
a mile of railway to every four square miles of ter- 
Persia has but twenty miles of railway. 


























ritory. 


There are said to be 80,000 stuttering children in 
the schools of Germany. ‘The increase has been so 
great during the past four years that the defect is con- 
sidered to be transmitted from the stuttering scholars 
to the others. The population of the earth doubles 
The largest map in the world is 








itself in 260 years. 





FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPEDIA 


It will 
represent the United States and cover an acre in area. 


in course of preparation by the Government. 








There are 4,500 species of bees. Professor Lom- 
broso, the Italian scientist, concludes after investigation 
that women of the criminal and immoral type are invar- 
iably larger of hands and feet and smaller in the head 
than average women. The Turkish language belongs 
to the Turanian family of languages, and is allied 
to the Hungarian and the Finnish. The Swiss post- 
office conveys anything from a postal card to barrels of 
wine, scythes and bundles of old iron. The forests 
of Norway are estimated to cover about a fifth of the 
whole surface of the country. A Spanish musician 
has devised a system of musical notation by which the 
sharp and flat system is done away with. A single 
nerve, the pneumogastric, supplies the heart, lungs, 
It has only once snowed in 
The oldest 




















stomach and bowels. 
San Diego, Cal., in the memory of man. 
architectural ruins in the world are believed to be the 
rock cut temples of Ipsambul, on the left bank of the 
Nile, in Nubia. Of the Presidents of the United 
States, eight have been of Welsh descent—John Adams, 
Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, James Monroe, 
William Henry Harrison, James A. Garfield, Ben- 
jamin Harrison, and John Quincy Adams. 








Colonel Tod, in his History of India, says: “The 
sacrifice of the horse is the most imposing and the ear- 
liest heathenish rite on record, and was dedicated to the 
sun in India.” Doctors say that there is a small 
ganglion in the throat that has control of the muscles of 
that region and acts very much like a true brain. 
There are as many different dialects spoken in China as 
in all Europe. The largest desert is the Sahara, the 
greatest length of which is 3,100 miles, by a greatest 
width of 600 miles. It takes 70,000 insects to make 
one pound of cochineal. Fifty-one metals are now 
known to exist, thirty of which have been discovered 
within the present century. Four hundred years ago 
only seven were known. Termites have five different 
classes of society: Workers, sentinels, soldiers, males, 
females. Of the last two classes there is only one each 
in every nest. It has been calculated that there are at 
least some twenty thousand proverbs circulating among 
European nations alone.- In a well-stocked hive there 
are from 15,000 to 20,000 working bees. 


























A railway train travelling night and day fifty miles 
an hour would reach the moon in six months, the sun in 
200 years and Alpha Centauri, the nearest of the fixed 
stars, IN 42,000,000 years. A “size” in a coat is an 
inch; in underwear, two inche:: ‘n a sock, aninch; in 
a collar half an inch; in shoes one-sixth of an inch; in 
trousers, one inch; in gloves, quarter of an inch, and 
in hats, one-eighth of an inch. Herat, in Afghanis- 
tan, is the city which has been most often destroyed. 
Fifty-six times have its walls been laid in ruins, and the 
same number of times have they been erected again. 
The cancellation of stamps by electricity is being 
adopted by the Post Office Department of the United 
States, recently patented stamping machines being used 
for that purpose and for the postmarking of letters. 
In twenty years Canada has had but 116 divorces. 
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Experiments in Intense Cold...... Dewar's Discoveries..... New York Tribune 

About a year ago Professor James Dewar, of Lon- 
don, converted air and its constituent gases, oxygen and 
nitrogen, into liquids by means of intense cold. The 
temperatures necessary were 182 degrees below zero, 
C., for nitrogen ; 192 below for oxygen, and about 200 
below for air. Soon afterward, although it did not at- 
tract much attentiou then, he actually congealed air. 
In some public lectures given in London, a few weeks 
ago, he again produced solid air, at a temperature of 
210 below zero, C., or 346 below, Fahr. This time the 
feat created a public sensation, and the non-scientific 
press is now making the matter generally known, al- 
though Professor Dewar has, in the meantime, done 
little but improve his apparatus so as to increase its out- 
put. He has not produced any more intense cold than 
before. So small was the quantity of solid air made on 
this recent occasion that it could not be passed around 
for inspection conveniently. The demonstration of 
what he had done was made to the audience by means 
of a ray of light thrown by a lantern through the freez- 
ing tube upon a screen, and what was shown to be a 
liquid at one time afterward appeared as a solid. 

These low temperatures, toward which the chemists 
have been striving for years, are to be regarded only to 
a limited extent as ends, and the more as means to 
ends. ‘To be sure, it would be a great thing to reach 
273 below zero, C. (459 Fahr.), for this is the absolute 
zero below which it has been supposed impossible to go. 
And it was inaccurately reported last summer that a 
Frenchman, Pictet, had actually reached that goal. But 
the important practical phase of all this business is the 
change wrought in the properties of matter by such tem- 
peratures. Among the new points brought out this last 
winter by Professor Dewar are that at 180 degrees be- 
low zero, C. (292 below Fahr.), metals gain in tensile 
strength, steel becoming almost twice as strong as at 
ordinary temperatures; colors are somewhat modified, 
and rubber becomes more extensible. An electrical dis- 
charge, moreover, which usually goes through a vacuum 
with a beautiful luminosity, was literally frozen out and 
driven back when the vacuum tube was reduced to a 
very low temperature. Professor Dewar verified the 
idea of Faraday and showed that a magnet at —200 
C. had its power increased 50 per cent. This was 
shown by direct experiment by coiling a wire around a 
magnet and immersing the end of the magnet in liquid 
air, when an electric current was generated in the wire. 

The means employed in producing this cold, it will be 
remembered, is the evaporation of highly volatile sub- 
stances. If, in a room where the air has a temperature 
of 70 degrees Fahr., one pours a few drops of water on 
the muslin covering of a “ wet bulb” thermometer, the 
mercury will fall ten or twelve degrees, possibly more, 
the result depending on the atmospheric humidity. But 
if, instead of water, alcohol is used, its greater evapora- 
tive power will lower the reading about twenty-five degrees, 
and good sulphuric ether about fifty. Thus one can, 
with proper appliances, freeze water in a warm parlor. 
But there are much more volatile substances than these, 
namely, gases which have been reduced to liquids under 
enormous mechanical pressure, and then liberated. 
Sulphurous (not sulphuric) acid may be used to freeze 


mercury; chloride of methyle gives seventy or more 
below zero, C.; carbonic acid, 100 below; and bisul- 
phide of carbon and nitrous acid, 140 below, C.; or 220 
below Fahr. To liquefy oxygen, Professor Dewar em- 
ployed three steps: First, he put the gas under great 
pressure, about 750 pounds to the square inch; this 
enabled him to secure the result at 145 below, instead 
of 192 below. Then he liberated nitrous oxide gas, 
which had been under a pressure of 1,400, by. which 
process he was able to produce a temperature of 
minus go C. around a small chamber, into which he 
introduced ethylene under a pressure of 1,800. When the 
inner receptacle was full, evaporation was resorted to, 
and facilitated by a vacuum. This gave minus 145 
degrees. Oxygen being thus liquefied and under pres- 
sure it was employed in the same way as ethylene, freed 
from pressure and evaporated in a vacuum, and then 
the extreme temperatures were secured. 





The Existence of Atoms...... Theories of Scientists...... Pittsburg Dispatch 

Dr. Heinrich Hensoldt thus writes entertainingly of 
atoms in Science: “ All substances,” says he, “ are 
made up of tiny particles which cannot be further 
reduced in size without change of properties, and break- 
ing up into their component atoms. ‘These particles or 
groups are molecules, and all nature is trembling with 
their billions of vibrations per second. In solids the 
molecules are arranged in a certain fixed order, and their 
vibration is in a limited space; in liquids they move 
about in all directions, yet none can voluntarily separate 
themselves from the others; while in gases they are in 
a state of vibration so violent that they fly about with 
marvelous rapidity in all directions. Every cubic inch 
of air contains no less than 23,000,000,000,000 of 
molecules, and every point on our skin is bombarded by 
thousands of millions of them every second. Each is 
so small that 300 would not extend across the width of 
the smallest line the most powerful microscope shows us. 
Magnifying them one trillion diameters and each atom 
is the size of our globe; each molecule is a planetary 
system, and each air bubble from the fringe around the 
water in a goblet is a wonderful galaxy. Magnify ten 
thousand trillion diameters the air bubble would have 
the dimensions of our entire solar system, but would 
contain fifty thousand billions of stars instead of the 
twenty millions our best telescopes show us. Is not our 
world an atom, our solar system a molecule, in a stellar 
bubble of an unknown and mightier creation ? ” 

All of which is, of course, pure inference. That the 
atom as a non-divisible ultimate particle of matter is an 
absurdity. ‘“A_ physical particle,” argues another 
writer, “ has dimensions. Dimensions can be expressed 
in figures. Every expression in figures is capable of 
division. Conclusion, an ultimate particle is capable of 
division. An evident reductio ad absurdum—the indi- 
visible particle capable of division. View it in another 
light: The atoms, if ultimate particles of matter, are or 
are not contiguous. If contiguous, there is nothing 
between them. If there is nothing between them, they 
are continuous substance. If they are continuous 
substance, they are not ultimate particles—and so, once 
more, we have a reductio adabsurdum. Let us suppose 
they are not contiguous. Then there is something 
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between them. If there is something between them, 
then we have the atoms plus this something—that is, 
matter in its ultimate condition plus something which is 
not matter—a third time, a palpable absurdity.” The 
truth seems to be that on the physical plane, at least, 
the atom is an impossibility. On the metaphysical, 
however, it may correspond to the point of geometry— 
the Monad of Leibnitz. As such, however, the atom is 
a pure abstraction. But somewhere, physical science 
argues, there must be a starting point in creation, and 
to supply this need they accordingly point to the atom 
—a something at once unconceivable and impossible as 
The physical atom is therefore a 
pure figment of science. Not only does it not exist, 
but it cannot possibly exist. On the material plane, at 
least, there are no atoms, there are only molecules. 

To the Oriental philosopher the whole universe is an 
Atom. For Brahma they have the word Anu, meaning 
the “Atom.” As the universe is simply Brahma mani- 
fested, the result is the Atom or Unit, Kosmos. The 
microcosmic correspondent of this macrocosmic Atom 
the Hindus call Scintillus, or Sparks of the One Life. 
Jivas is another name for these sparks, and every such 
spark is regarded as a “soul,” in that it is a living entity, 
the body of which is the atom proper. To the Hindu, 
therefore, the Atom is an ensouled entity, and it makes 
one of a triad corresponding to Spirit, Mind and Body. 
By means of these infinitesimal “ life sparks” the whole 
manifested universe is built up and sustained. Leib- 
nitz’s “« Monad” corresponds to the “soul” of the atom, 
or the “ mind force” in the atomic trinity; the life 
spark, “per se,” answering to “spirit” in the same. 
But these atomic entities exist only on supersensuous 
planes. On the terrestrial plane, ‘ the atom becomes 
the visible complex unit or molecule.” They thus de- 
scend into matter, and according to the intelligence 
governing them, build up the various kingdoms of 
nature, including man. The Hindu philosopher says, 
too, that every atom has potentially the power to 
develop into a human being, and that every atom will 
so develop before the great night of Brahm sets in. 
Contrasted, the Eastern theory differs from that of 
modern science chiefly on this point: ‘The Western 
physicist places the atom as a hypothetical something 
existing in the material plane. The Eastern philoso- 
pher refers it back to the plane of primordial substance, 
force and spirit. Scrutinized, point for point, the latter 
theory is the more logical and consistent throughout. 


applied to matter. 


The Problem of Experimental Evolution....William Seton....Catholic World 

There are, no doubt, many persons who do not yet 
cail themselves aged who never in their college days 
heard the word Evolution spoken. All the different 
kinds of animals and plants have been, in their eyes, 
specially created from the beginning, and the idea that 
one organism has developed by slow and imperceptible 
degrees from another organism, would have seemed to 
them not only absurd but heretical. But to-day all this 
is changed. It is, in our opinion, Darwin’s theory of 
Natural Selection which gives the first plausible expla- 
nation of how change of species may be effected, and 
whether we agree with him or not, his hypothesis is most 
ingenious, and one which cannot be disproved. Darwin 
teaches that more individuals are born than can possi- 
bly survive; and that in the battle for life, which the 
fauna and flora have been fighting during the millions 
of years since their first ancestors were created, those 
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varieties which possess the smallest advantage of struc- 
ture, color or otherwise are preserved, while those which 
do not possess any advantages perish; and he also 
shows that all organisms vary in every one of their parts 
to an extent quite enough for natural selection to act 
upon. We know that in domesticated animals and 
plants there is marked variation, and that it is by select- 
ing from varieties to breed from that all the different 
kinds of plants and animals useful to man have been 
begotten. This is called artificial selection. Now, what 
gardeners, dog-fanciers and cattle-breeders have been 
able to do, Nature has done, and her method is called 
natural selection. But Nature works much more slowly 
than man, and it is because we cannot see the changes 
coming about in one lifetime that so many, not scientists, 
do not believe that any changes take place. 

It is now admitted that variation takes place not only 
externally but internally; every part of the organism 
varies; there is variation in the deepest cells, and with- 
out this natural variability natural selection could not 
operate. And we may add that fossils indicate that in 
past geological ages variability also existed, and that 
from one species several varieties branched off just as 
they do to-day. In fact, the study of the life system, 
as revealed by fossils in the rocks everywhere, strengthens 
the hypothesis of evolution. We are able in not a few 
cases plainly to mark the transition from one group of 
animals to another group. ‘The curious facts, too, of 
embryology can not be explained, except by the theory of 
evolution. Embryology gives, in an abridged form, the 
whole history of the organism. Just as the primitive 
amphibians had their origin in fishes, so does embryology 
show that all the higher vertebrates have been evolved 
from fishes ; it distinctly reveals the tracks of this long 
development. We may express it by a zoological rule- 
of-three, in the words of the Catholic scientist, St. 
George Mivart: “ As the young of living kinds are to 
living adults, so are animals of more ancient periods to 
those of recent times and of our own day.” Evolution 
gives the only plausible solution of these facts of em- 
bryology, and when confronted with them the believers 
in special creations have nothing to say. Nevertheless, 
despite their silence, they may rightly challenge us to 
give an unmistakable proof of our theory, although they 
can not give usa proof of theirs. Now, in order to 
convince them that evolution is true, we must begin by 
experiments, and we must not stop short of transform- 
ing one animal or plant into an entirely new plant or 
animal hitherto unknown. 

To do this we must establish among us a school of 
original research, and let it work on the lines laid down 
by Prof. Henry de Varigny in his lectures which en- 
courage believers in evolution to put it to the test of 
experiment: and why should we not begin to make 
experiments here in‘America? ‘The field to be investi- 
gated is a wide one. What is the cause of this variabil- 
ity? What is the modifying influence of environment ? 
Heredity, hybridism and sexuality also demand a 
thorough study, and many things in nature which are now 
mysterious will be made clear when more light is thrown 
on these subjects. Changes which merely strike the eye 
may be more significant than we imagine. We know, 


for instance, that change of environment and change of 
food may change the color of an animal; but variation 
of color is something more than a mere outward change: 
there are underlying it modifications of a chemical order, 
and these accompanying, underlying changes offer a most 
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tempting field for investigation. Climate also affects the 
size of animals and plants. Buta change in dimensions 
is accompanied by other changes. When dimensions 
vary, sexual fertility not seldom varies with them. 
External influences have also much to do in determining 
sex. Of course if species were fixed and unchangeable 
in structure and functions, then experiments tending to 
a modification in type and to the transformation of one 
animal or plant into an entirely new plant or animal 
hitherto unknown, would be futile. But it is proved that 
no organism is so fixed in type that it may not under 
certain conditions more or less depart from it. ‘The fos- 
sils in the rocks point to evolution, and embryology adds 
its testimony to paleontology. They tell us that from the 
few first germs of life planted on our earth by the Crea- 
tor have sprung the numberless plants and animals which 
we see around us to-day. But, as we have said, in order 
to convince unbelievers of this fact, we must have recourse 
to experiment. We must try to do artificially what Nature 
in her slow way has done by natural means. 

The Geography of the Brain.......cccccceseeeeeeees St. Paul Pioneer Press 

Yes, geography is the exact word; for the brain has 
for nearly twenty-five years past been explored and 
searched by a patient band of earnest explorers who 
have little by little followed the currents of its rivers, 
solved the meaning of its hills and hollows and studied 
the special characteristics of its various areas. Before 
this exploration began, medical men looked upon the 
brain much as they now look upon the eye, as a single 
organ with but one purpose, and working as a complex 
whole. That it was a vast and intricate system cap- 
able of totally different sorts of work at the same time, 
with widely separated areas that were fitted for as wide- 
ly separate kinds of work, did not appear to occur to 
them. To-day we know that there is a large area of the 
brain given over to thinking, pure and simple, and an 
equally important region engaged in willing, in com- 
manding the muscles to execute its work. ‘This latter 
area very naturally is far better understood, better 
mapped, let us say, and it has been divided into four 
main territories. ‘These have to do with the muscles of 
the head and face, with those of the arms, with the 
lower limbs, and with the trunk or body proper. 

The work that these headquarters of action have to 
do is of a twofold sort; for example, if the great toe 
is trodden on, a certain brain area must undergo a cer- 
tain process which is equivalent to knowing pain, for if 
that area was not in healthy action any amount of toe- 
treading by an enemy might fail to cause us pain. 
Again, the toe having been trodden on and the given 
area of the brain having impressed that mysterious 
something—the mind—with that fact, it is the logical 
and healthy thing for that same brain to execute the 
will of the mind and set in motion the complicated 
machinery of muscles, tendons and bones wherewith 
the offender may be kicked by that same leg. Or, what 
is even more complicated, it may seem best to the mind 
to ask the hurt-toe area to telegraph the fact to the 
region that works the right arm and get it to show its 
disapproval against the offender’s face. And even then 
the work is by no means done, for the clenched fist 
must, through its nerves, telegraph to the brain area 
that set it to working that the job was well done. 

But these active areas, controlling muscles and 
nerves, do not always seem to wait to send word to 
the mind to ask for its advice. Frequently they 
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work on their own account and some of their most 
important work is done in this unbidden fashion. Sud- 
denly point your finger close to a friend’s eye and see 
whether he will not tell you that he did not stop to 
think to wink his eyelid shut, but simply winked “in- 
stinctively,” as we call it. Yet, that eye had to tele- 
graph over its nerve line that it was about to be invaded, 
and the brain instantaneously set in motion the muscles 
which closed that lid, without bothering the mind. 

Every one of us at table begins to open the mouth 
as the elbow crooks to carry food up to it; yet, while 
this calls either for advice from the eye that the food is 
coming up or from the arm that it is starting to: carry 
up the food and the mouth had better not shut when it 
gets there, and then calls for muscle-moving action on 
the part of the brain area controlling the face, we are 
never aware of it, but go on with our listening or talking 
without having any care in the matter. So, too, with 
breathing, where every inflation of the lungs and every 
sending forth of the used-up air calls for a complicated 
set of brain actions regarding the way in which the 
muscles have just acted and must now act, we are no 
more aware of any mental effort concerning it than are 
we when asleep, and the same work of respiration goes 
just as regularly on. That large part of the brain which 
has nothing to do with motion, to which only the senses 
—touch, taste, sight, hearing and smell—appeal, while 
of the greatest value to us, is not so well understood, 
and has not been so carefully explored by the brain 
geographers. ‘This is mainly due to the fact that such 
experiments as they have made must be made chiefly 
on animals that are under the influence of ether or 
chloroform while various parts of the brain are touched 
with an electric current. If exciting a certain area 
causes twitching of the finger-tips in an etherized mon- 
key, the explorer knows he has discovered the brain area 
governing the fingers of that hand. 

So the brain explorers can talk learnedly to us about 
the leg-areas and the arm-areas, the area governing the 
stomach or the area which enables us to “ make faces,” 
but when it comes to the areas for the senses, these are 
still almost unexplored territory ; and those areas which 
have to do with the mental processes, thought, memory 
and all those infinite works of the mind, are simply 
“the dark continent” of brain geography. 

Does it do any good, this brain exploration? Has 
all the vast research of years, which is now being boiled 
down into this oddest of all exploring sciences, added 
anything to the sum of useful knowledge? ‘These ques- 
tions may best be answered by asking others in true 
Is it worth while to cure certain kinds 
Does it do any good to know 


Irishman style. 
of fits or convulsions ? 
how to cure partial paralysis, that terrible malady 
that has mace a living death for so many thousands 
of unfortunates? These cures are each day grow- 
ing more and more possible to the accurate brain 
explorer. ‘To-day a case of paralysis of a lower limb 
is taken to him, and he tells us, with the exact knowl- 
edge of any other geographer who has explored his ter- 
ritory, that he will open the patient’s head in a certain 
way, at a certain spot, and he will see certain things. 
Armed with his beautiful instruments for brain explora- 
tion, he removes a section of the skull, and right at the 
spot he told us of we see a clot of thickened, impure 
blood. He removes the blood clot from where it is 
and deadening the leg area, which then resumes the 
healthy action necessary for the movement of the limb. 
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FOR CONSCIENCE SAKE: UNDER THE INQUISITION* 


By Mary HARGRAVE 





It was in the time of the Inquisition, that period 
which seems to us now a sort of madness, so mad that 
it might even seem ludicrous to any being who knew not 
the meaning of the words pain and suffering. Human- 
ity knows only too well; for suffering is tne coin in which 
all its blunders are paid for. 

*‘ She can bear no more,” said the prison doctor. The 
holy father glanced suspiciously from the motionless face 
of his victim to the almost equally motionless face of 
the speaker. Did he see reflected there an expression 
of agony, or was it fancy? Around them the dreadful 
work went on: glowing braziers throwing lurid gleams 
of light on horrid instruments, pulleys creaking, priests 
muttering, groans and shrieks of the tortured—a very 
hell in the fetid atmosphere. 

**One more turn of the wheel?” insinuated the min- 
ister of heaven. 

*’T would kill her outright, you would lose both body 
and soul,” said the doctor in cold, indifferent tones. 

There was unspoken enmity between him and the 
Jesuit, enmity not only because of the woman who lay 
suffering before them, but in their whole natures. This 
time the Jesuit yielded. 

‘‘Take her away for the present,” he commanded. 
«¢She shall have a season for reflection. When she is 
again able to be reasoned with, we will try once more 
to exorcise Satan in her.” 

So the tortured woman was taken to her cell. 

It was a fortnight after the infliction of the torture, 
though to those lost wretches in the gloom of the Inqui- 
sition prison all count of day and night was lost. 

The victim’s bruises were healing, and she was nearly 
free from the severe pain which had dulled her brain at 
first. 
and glorious vitality triumphed over suffering more 


She was young and strong, and her healthy blood 


quickly than was the case with most of her fellow mar- 
tyrs. Also, the fever had left her and the burning 
thirst, and her head no longer throbbed painfully, as if 
all the blood in her poor maltreated body had rushed 
there in indignant protest. She was even able to move 
slowly without any sudden wrench of pain. Carminia 
was young, and life was strong within her. She lay on 
the straw in her dark cell thinking and thinking. She 
knew it was morning because of the beam of light which 
fell slanting across her resting-place. 

Through this, as through a window, the sky might be 
seen. Outside in the sweet world she fancied —yes, it 
must be springtime, when all is fresh and green, and 
birds build nests, and lambs frisk, and the trees bud. It 
must be spring, for winter was nearly over when she was 
torn from her happy home on the hillside and thrust 
into darkness and misery. And now she would never 
see the light again, or fields, or flowers, or happy chil- 
dren. She would die here in the gloom, racked with 
dreadful pains, burnt in fiery flames. 

And although she would certainly be saved from the 
eternal pangs of hell, could anything be worse than the 
rack? And she must undergo it all again—and soon. 

Carminia’s whole frame quivered as she thought of it. 
How was it possible to undergo that agony again ? Why 
could she not die ? Why must shesufferthus? Truly, 





* From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


the eternal Why ? of the universe was forced in brutal 
fashion upon this girl of nineteen. ‘The whole horrible 
scene rose before her—the false, cruel faces gloating on 
her helplessness ; the sick heavy dread at her heart; the 
horrible instruments, cunningly devised for every refine- 
ment of torture—Carminia felt that it would be ten times 
worse this next time, and her courage—had it gone since 
she had tasted pain? She knew not. It had seemed so 
easy out on the hills, when her health and strength did 
not know the meaning of the word fain, so easy to 
undergo the fiery trial, and mount up to Heaven, glori- 
ous and radiant; but the reality was so different! Now 
she only longed to escape at any price, to flee away. 
Anything, anything to avoid that slow grinding wrench 
apart of limb from limb. 

And why should she suffer thus? For Christ’s sake ? 
It had seemed so clear once, as she grew up unreason- 
ingly accepting the faith of her fathers. But now. Why 
should one so young and tender suffer for the great King 
of Heaven? Why did He permit men to be so cruel 
and ignorant? Wave after wave of doubt and despair 
surged over the forsaken young soul. And Carminia 
murmured bitterly: ‘‘ Ye knew He was King of Heaven 
all the time, and angels comforted Him. / know noth- 
I am a weak girl, with no friend at all in the 
world. I must be very wicked to murmur. Suffering 
has not purified me yet. I deserve no martyr’s crown, 
ah, no! Ere this my father is in the courts of Heaven, 
doubtless ; but I, why am [ not delivered ? ” 

Great tears, born of physical weakness, coursed silently 
down her cheeks, and through them she seemed to see 
the old house in the gorge, with hills all around—white 
with blossom they would be by now—the paths and fields 
full of spring flowers, the vine putting forth green ten- 
drils, lambs bleating, and at the old familiar gate the 
big watchdog would bound out to meet his mistress. 
She could hear his deep baying—but no, she would 
never hear it again. It must be desolate there now, 
ever since the day when father and daughter had been 
dragged away suddenly from their happy, peaceful life. 
They said her father was dead, steadfast, or, as they 
said, “obstinate,” to the last. His old frame, weakened 
by age, had succumbed to the first “‘ exhortations.” In 
pain and isolation Carminia’s young soul awoke, and 
began to grope blindly in the horrid darkness. “ De 
profundis,” she began to repeat to herself, when the 
sudden grating noise of the door startled her. More 
suffering ? Oh, no; not yet! 

She turned her eyes and met those of the doctor; a 
faint ray of light illumined her cell from the door, where 
the jailer stood waiting. The doctor’s face was cold 
and indifferent, the eyes alone seemed to be endued 
with life, like living eyes behind a mask. He was not 
the ordinary prison doctor, but one who had been thrust 
into the office by an uncle of his, a prominent member 
of the Holy Inquisition, on the sudden death of the 
former doctor. Not daring to refuse, he had accepted 
the post for a short time, hoping even to find some 
reward for his enforced, hated task by opportunity of 
studying certain psychical and physical problems in 
those haunts of human suffering. But in this the man 
of science was disappointed, for heart and brain were 


ing. 
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alike too sickened to do aught but revolt, and Don 
Manuel’s one thought was of escape from them. 

Carminia moved restlessly beneath his gaze. Her 
heavy tresses, golden-brown like those of Ribera’s Saint, 
lay in disorder about her; her large dark eyes fixed 
themselves on his face, trying to pierce the gloom, ask- 
ing questions her lips did not dare utter. The rough 
prison garment, loosely fitting, showed glimpses of white 
neck and shapely-arms—for Carminia was beautiful. 

To think of that body bruised, distorted again and 
again, finally charred by the flames, to satisfy the dis- 
appointed lust of fiends in human form! Don Manuel 
at thirty-five years of age had seen many cruel sights 
indifferently, with the coolness of a man entirely devoted 
to science. He lived in the days when a painter, eager 
to depict a faithful image of the crucifixion, nailed his 
model to a cross, and greedily watched for the true ex- 
pression of dying agony. Men were callous to pain in 
those days, yet the sight of this girl, a child in mind and 
soul, touched the doctor. 

The jailer was waiting at the door; the examination 
was over in a few seconds. ‘“ You are nearly well now,” 
said the doctor in a cold, indifferent voice. “ Youth 
works wonders, and you are marvelously strong.” 

Carminia sighed. 

“What has killed some and crippled others may leave 
you with scarcely any lasting effects,” continued the 
doctor; “life is still before you.” 

‘‘ When will they torture me again?” asked the girl, 
her breath coming thick and fast. 

“* Never, unless you so will it.” 

“Ah! if I recant!” said Carminia wearily, after 
the first flash of surprise and joy, which made her cheeks 
flush at his “ Never.” 

The jailer at the door jingled his keys. 

“* Reflect well, seforita,” said the calm, clear voice of 
the doctor; “life is sweet to all, and sweetest to one 
young and like yourself. How foolish to sacrifice it and 
undergo countless pangs for mere obstinacy—for some- 
thiag you do not understand at all—for a mere name!” 

“A name?” asked Carminia, not scornfully as one 
convinced, but hesitatingly, willing to be taught. 

** What do you understand, or know, in real truth ?” 
asked the doctor, adjusting a bandage. ‘ You are but 
an ignorant child—and the sufferings of your weak body 
prove nothing, they are aimless. What benefits it the 
world if Carminia’s body be reduced to a blackened 
mass of ashes? Sacrifice not the real for a shadow. 
You have a week to decide. Think it over, and you 
will find you are in truth fighting for a shadow.” 

In the week which followed Carminia did think, for 
the first time in her life, and until her brain grew dizzy. 
The more she thought, the stronger grew her longing 
for life, the weaker her trust in God, more and more 
horrible the thought of torture and death. And after 
all, might not her father have been mistaken ? and what 
if religion were but aname? She knew nothing, hoped 
nothing, feared everything. 

Finally, Carminia recanted. After publicly confess- 
ing her error and doing penance, she was allowed to 
leave the prison. The doctor watched over her, and 
provided a place of shelter for her. He had found a 
new interest in life in protecting this beautiful, friend- 
less girl. Money and influence smoothed his path for 
him, and under some pretext he managed to leave the 
country. So it came to pass that one day Carminia and 
Don Manuel stood on the deck of a ship together, and 
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watched, hand in hand, as their native shores slowly re- 
ceded and grew dim. ‘The sinking sun poured forth a 
last glory of light, a golden radiance on sea and land, as 
they sailed into the unknown life before them. 

** Farewell, cruelty and hypocrisy!” said Don Man- 
uel, his face aglow with new life and energy. ‘“ We will 
seek a country where a man’s conscience is his own.” 

“Take me,” said Carminia, clasping his arm, “ take 
me to a country where there is no God!” 


Twenty years had come and gone since the two had 
fled to the gloomy northern land. Summer had come 
round again, and it was Sabbath afternoon. The sun 
shone on a well-kept garden, with its box-trees and 
yews cut into stiff, fantastical shapes after the fashion of 
the times, and brightened the rooms of the house, well 
known as the abode of the skillful surgeon, Don Man- 
uel, and his wife, Carminia. 

In one of the rooms, whose dark polished floor and 
wainscotting were just now brightened by the sunbeams, 
sat Don Manuel, reading a manuscript whose title-page 
bore the name of Baruch Spinoza. 

His hair and pointed beard were streaked with gray, 
but his eye had lost none of its keenness, his hand was 
firm and skillful as ever, and his frame strong and up- 
right. So absorbed was he in his reading that he did 
not notice the entrance of a grave, beautiful woman, 
who glided in like a shadow, moved restlessly about, 
and then stood looking out, with a far-off look in eyes 
that saw nothing of the scene before them. One hand 
stroked a little discolored mark on the wrist of the other 
—a habit which had grown upon Carminia—the mark 
dated from the pulley, and had never died away, often 
as Don Manuel had kissed it. 

Presently the doctor put down his book, and turned 
suddenly in his chair. 

“So! this is right, dear wife, thou wilt bear me com- 
pany at home this day, and leave that meeting of sad- 
faced northerners, who drone their Psalms as if they 
were funeral dirges, and whose melancholy hath infected 
thee far too much of late.” 

“IT would gladly go to them, but I dare not, Manuel. 


” 





I, who had not the courage to confess- 
“ Hush, hush! Carminia,” interrupted her husband. 
** [ who denied my God,” she went on, her pale cheek 
flushing, and her sad eyes dilating. “I who denied 
Him—oh! how cowardly, how sinful—base! Through 
weak fear of pain I denied the Lord of Heaven. Man- 
Any sin so 


” 


uel! is any wickedness so great as this? 
vile as cowardice ?” 

‘“‘Come out, and we will sit in the summer-house,” 
said Manuel, drawing his wife out through the low win- 
dow into the garden; and as they paced between the 
neat borders of box, whose scent the sun drew out, and 
mingled with the odors of roses and thyme, sweet mar- 
joram and lavender, he reasoned with her. 

“ Thou art but a woman, Carminia, and women are 
frail. ‘Thou wert then but a child.” 

‘Other women have borne worse torments than mine, 
and gloried in them. My father would surely blush for 
shame that a daughter of his should shrink from suffer- 
ing. And in Heaven he will watch for me, and wonder 
why I come not amid the brightness, and a pang will 
strike his heart when the gates are shut at the last grand 
day of reckoning, and Carminia is not there. Carminia 
will be in the outer darkness, unworthy.” 

“Dear wife, if any be worthy of this Heaven—if 
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Heaven there be, such as thou fanciest,” said Manuel, 
dreamily—“ then thou wilt be there. ’Tis I who will 
be sent down to the lowest circle, as the Italian hath it. 
Thou art so gentle, so good, that a place will be there 
for thee, and mayhap I, too, shall slip in at thy side.” 

** Do not jest, Manuel. My eyes have been opened 
of late, and I see how true is all to which I shut my 
eyes so long, and hardened my heart. Heaven and 
hell are before us—and I have lost my hope of life. 
‘Whoso denieth Me before man, him also will I deny 
before the angels in heaven.’ What can be plainer than 
that? ‘Thou knowest, Manuel, I have kept silent all 
these years—so unworthy have I been—and strove to 
forget God. Yea, I did forget him, and lived only for 
thee and our child. Our first was born dead, his limb 
twisted too; it was a reminder from Heaven of the tor- 
tures I had fled from.” 

** No, this is folly, Carminia,” said Manuel, impatiently. 
“Thou knowest how I explained it all; ’twas but the 
outcome of what thy mind had been dwelling on.” 

“ No, no,” insisted Carminia, eagerly. “I now it 
was a Heaven-sent punishment. A voice deep in my 
heart told me so even then; but I would not hear it. 
I turned a deaf ear and hardened my heart to all but 





my love for thee.” 

“ Do so now, Carminia; it will be better for us both.” 

“T must speak,” said Carminia, “it burns within me 
like fire. I love thee as ever, Manuel, but my sin, my 
sin gnaws me like a serpent. Listen! My second dar- 
ling came, sound and fair of limb and beautiful of face 
—how I loved him! I worshiped him; all my love 
went to him—he was taken. God was jealous; he 
was taken from me to Heaven to punish me, and to re- 
call my wandering heart. Was it notso?” 

** [ cannot believe that God would be as jealous and 
as fiendish as a Jesuit,” said Manuel, dryly.‘ Our boy, 
moreover, died of a common fever, not by a miracle.” 

‘“* It was foretold to me as a child, and I[ always felt 
it—that I should die for the faith,” said Carminia, her 
eyes raised again with the far-off look in them, as if 
something drew her away and on. “ And yet———” 

“And yet,” said her husband, smiling. ‘ And yet, 
methinks, that prophecy shall not be fulfilled. The 
Merry Monarch here will have no auto-da-fé, and we 
are far from Spain.” 

“ If I had again to testify 

* A woman’s life consists in bearing and rearing chil- 
dren,” said Don Manuel, “ and this is the sole meaning 
and end of her being. If this fail her, she has missed 
her natural aim, and suffers loneliness or worse. Yet I 
have striven, Carminia, to make good this -to thee by 
my companionship.” 

‘«¢ He who loveth wife or children more than Me—— 


” began Carminia. 





>” 


said Carminia. 

“ For pity’s sake, Carminia,” interrupted her husband, 
“begin not again with this folly.” He took her hand, 
but Carminia drew it hastily away. ‘Together they 
moved back to the house, both full of trouble and a 
vague sense of coming disaster. 

For some weeks after this the doctor was too busy to 
have much converse with his wife; indeed, he avoided 
it in his rare moments of leisure, feeling angry and im- 
patient with what he termed her foolery. Then he was 
absent a few days, visiting a sick patient at some dis- 
tance. On his return Carminia was gone. 

A little note lay on his writing-table. The note said: 
“Dear Husband,—If I do know, I must testify the 
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truth; there is no other way, and strength is given to 
me at the eleventh hour. Think of me not as dead, but 
as ever loving and praying for thee.—CARMINIA. 


It was a grand féte-day in Madrid, and all the good 
folk were pressing on with one accord to the central 
point of attraction, the large square guarded by soldiers, 
where ominous pyres were raised, awaiting the comple- 
tion of the sacrifice. At the windows of the tall houses 
fine ladies waited, fanning themselves and chatting, in 
expectation of a spectacle, as nowadays they fan and 
chat whilst awaiting a bull-fight. The dreadful pro- 
cession had arrived on the scene, with the well-known 
Inquisition banner, bearing a green cross on a black 
ground. ‘The guards were there, and the priests rejoic- 
ing, in the fearful limitation of their brain, that they 
could do their fellow-men to death. Penitents who 
recanted were known by the- painted dresses with 
flames pointing downwards—these would have the 
mercy of being strangled before being burnt; then 
the chosen band of martyrs, the bravest, who had 
fought and overcome all save the fiery trial; the flames 
pointed upwards on their grotesque yellow garments 
and pointed caps. ‘They came, emaciated, worn by 
suffering, pale from want of light and air in those under- 
ground dens of horror; but their sufferings were nearly 
over now. Some bowed their heads to see nothing of 
the horrors in store for them, others raised their eyes 
to Heaven seeking courage, trying to pierce the sky 
and catch some vision of the glories waiting for them 
beyond—of the Divine Love who was surely, oh, so 
surely! beaming down well pleased on His children, 
who had borne witness to His Truth and from whom 
He expected the faithfulness unto death. 

And then the Dominican preached his sermon, whilst 
the ladies fanned themselves and the crowd stared in 
delightful anticipation of horrors. In along discourse 
the Dominican friar expounded the Truth as he saw it, 
and condemned those who differed “‘ to be cast into the 
flames, where, losing their corporeal lives, their obstinate 
souls will immediately go to Hell; and by this means 
God will be avenged of his greatest enemies.” 

So preached the Dominican some two hundred years 
ago, and when he had finished the flames leapt up with 
a rush as if they, too, were eager to avenge God of His 
greatest enemies. 

All this time a woman had been forcing her way 
through the dense crowd, on and on, as if drawn by an 
unseen force forward. Travel-stained and worn, her face 
was still beautiful, and the wild, sad eyes gleamed ex- 
ultingly as she neared the front. 

“She is a witch; she has the evil eye!” they mut- 
tered in the crowd, and shrank away from her. And 
sti!l more would they have shrunk had they known 
how she had pressed on night and day from the far-off 
North, and how she had reached the city just in time to 
proclaim herself a heretic. 

As the monk finished, she forced her way through the 
guards and rushed on to the open space, crying, ‘It is 
false! It is false! I, Donna Carminia, recanted here 
twenty years ago, and now I return to take back my re- 
I acknowledge my Lord again and die in 


!” 


cantation. 
the faith of my fathers 

Before any one could interfere she had thrown herself 
into the brightest pile of flames—eager, ecstatic. The 
logs gave way, flames shot up around their new prey, 
and so Donna Carminia achieved her journey’s end. 








IN DIALECT: SELECTIONS IN CHARACTER VERSE 


The Widdy McGee 
Says I t’ meself, ez Sunday kim in, 
A-courtin’ th’ widdy I now will begin ; 
*T is Sunday, an’ sure ’t is good luck t’ set in, 


Though ’t is always good luck t’ court Widdy McGee: 


Says I t’ meself—but the day it went by, 
A-courtin’ the widdy I niver went nigh. 
A mavis at morning sang merrily by ; 
Sure, ’t was bad luck it meant t’ court Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Monday kim in, 

A-courtin’ th’ widdy I ’Il now thry ag’in ; 

There ’s time enough yit, for good luck t’ set in, 
An’ good luck is waitin’ for Widdy McGee: 

Says I t’ meself—but I got a bad fright, 

Th’ torch o’ th’ waxwing I saw wid its light ; 

An’ I swore by th’ saints at th’ ill-omened sight, 
O ’t was bad luck it meant t’ court Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Tuesday kim in, 

A-courtin’ th’ widdy it maybe ’t is sin, 

But there ’s luck in odd numbers, I ’ll thry it ag’in; 
A man. is a fool to fear Widdy McGee: 

Says I t’ meself—but a starling flew past, 

Away in th’ sky a-skurrying fast ; 

Sure, th’ witches were nigh, an’ they’d have me at last, 
Says I, I don’t dare t’ court Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Wednesday kim in, 
Ez three times is out, now good luck will begin ; 
I ’m niver afeared t’ thry it ag’in; 
She ’1l charm away witches, swate Widdy McGee: 
Says I t’? meself—an’ close by on a tree, 
An ol’ crow; an’ faix he kept lookin’ at me. 
Th’ divil was in it; ’t was plain ye could see 
I ’d niver go courtin’ that Widdy McGee. 


Says I t’ meself, ez Thursday kim in, 
Th’ time it is flyin’, an’ if I would win 
Th’ Widdy McGee, I must haste t’ begin. 
Th’ divil take luck, when wid Widdy McGee: 
Says I t’ meself—but what should I see 
But a magpie, ez evil a bird ez can be! 
Was it somebody else, or sure was it me, 
Or worse than all else, was it Widdy McGee ? 


Says I t’ meself, ez Friday kim in, 
’T is an unlucky day, I don’t dare t’ begin 
A-courtin’ the widdy, lest worse luck set in: 

There ’s a year and a day t’ win Widdy McGee: 
Says I t’ meself—an’ the sedge-warbler sang, 
An’ all o’er the meadow it merrily rang. 
Wid its note o’ good luck I hurried alang, 

But nowhere could find that Widdy McGee. 


Says I ez the Saturday morning kim in, 
Ez she comes from confession I ’ll courtin’ begin, 
An’ divil a bit do I care if ’t is sin, 
Nor for ail o’ the luck on land or on sea: 
Says I t’ meself—oh, how shall I tell, 
O’ the luck that badly on that day befell ? 
I wish I was hung an’ dhrowned in a well, 
For another, that day, wed Widdy McGee! 


The Stolen Watermelon....F. M. Means....Southern Magazine 
Stole dat million? No, sah, no! 
Stop dat bizness long ergo. 
Stole dat million? Wat I kur 
Fer watermillions dar er here? 
Why, boss, I wouldn’t steal er flea 
Bedout de critter hopp’d on me. 


Ole mosser sed hit want no harm 
Ter take er million frum de farm, 
Wot’s layin roun des in de way. 

Ob coas de thing ain’ dar ter stay; 
Ef t’wus, t’would sen his roots eroun, 
En shoot em deeper in de groun. 


Watermillions made ter eat ; 

Dat’s de reason dey so sweet. 

Nigger lub er million, too; 

Sholy, mun, now dat he do. 

Blong’d ter Mars John Caar, I did; 
Wuz his driver; allers rid 

Ter church on meetin days, en sich ; 
Kaze ole mosser he wuz rich. 


He sail eroun en smoke cegaars, 

En ride his fambly on de caars. 

His han’s dey hilt deyselves too good 
Ter steal er million, ef dey could. 
Stole dat million, sahi Who, me? 
Sholy, boss, hit couldn’t be! 

I nuver steals, sah; thank my Gawd, 
I sez my praars straight at de Lawd. 


Yasser, dar wz rines erbout, 

I do’n know de kaze; bedout 

Dem other niggers lef em dar 
Whar folks could see em ebry whar. 
I had dis million in my shirt, 

But dez wuz wipen off de dirt, 

Kaze right whar dat’ar barlow hit 
’Twas stickin full er dirt en grit. 


De rines? Oh, yasser, boss; dat’s so; 

My foot hit cotch’d de vine, yer know; 

I kinder stumbl’d; loss my holt; 

Fuss thing 7 know’d, de million’s pult, 

En den I stop, en look, en sed :— 
“Is she yaller meat er red?” 

Right dar upon de groun I sot— 

I want er gwinter let er rot, 


Kaze hit’s er sin ter fro erway 

What you mought want some other day. 
But as ter s¢ea/in’, disyer han’ 

Is nuver stole from narry man, 

Black ev white, on top de yearth, 

Sense de Lawd he gimme birth. 


I goes ter church, en sez my praars; 
Yer do’n ketch me wid foolish ars 

Lak dese young niggers, sense de war, 
What’s got less sense den dey is jaw. 


How cum I eat dat million, boss? 
Now, sholy ’tain’ no gret big loss 
Ter nobody, dat I kin see, 

Kaze millions oughter all be free. 
Did I ¢uck it, sah, yer say? 

I’ll answer dat, sah, right erway :— 
J ain’ ergwinter tell no lie; . 

I tuck de million; tole yer why 

Ef you’d er axed me dat befo 

I would er tole yer; to be sho. 

But ¢éakin things atn’ nigh so bad 
Es stealin what somebody had. 

De ¢akin ob dat million, sah, 

I’ll fess érfo Ole Mosser's bar. 

En he will say: ‘*Come, Sam, walk in, 
Ter ¢ake er million ain’ no sin.” 








At the Burning Ghat........... Purified by Fire..........- Pall Mall Gazette 

Weare apt to think ourselves very advanced, we who 
are beginning to believe in cremation. The Hindoos have 
practiced it for thousands of years. The funeral pile of 
a rajah sometimes costs lacs of rupees. In Calcutta I 
have seen a body burned when three rupees covered the 
entire expense. The rich Hindoo may be somewhat 
exclusive. ‘The Hindoo masses do everything simply 
and openly. They bathe out of doors, they pray out 
of doors, they cook out of doors, they die out of 
doors, and their bodies are burned out of doors. 
There are three burning ghats in Calcutta. The first we 
visited was the cheapest and most primitive of the three. 
It was also the most interesting; for it was the most 
eloquent of the Hindoo populace. It was a longish 
drive from our hotel to the burning ghat, but the last 
half or more of it was crowded with interest; for it 
was along the bank of the sacred Ganges, and thousands 
of devout Hindoos were worshiping. Only a mile or 
two inland was Government House. Upon the gates of 
Government House crouch two colossal lions—in stone. 
The British lion is more manageable in stone than in 
alien jungle-flesh. ‘The British lions of the Calcutta 
Government House gates are very impressive, but it is 
rare to see them without native crows perched insolently 
upon their hard heads. Inside those gates all was a 
subdued, well-bred hubbub ; for Lady Lansdowne was 
to hold a drawing-room that night. Anglo-Indian Cal- 
cutta was athrob. European dressmakers and native 
dhersis were exceedingly busy. Here, where we were, 
on the banks of the Ganges, were myriad human 
whom Government House was but an 
They were enwrapt in the ob- 
and to them our 


creatures to 
architectural intrusion. 
servance of their racial customs, 
European customs were less than nothing. It was a 
little like a country fair, and greatly unlike. I learned 
then and there that specialization was not a nineteenth- 
century development. The banks of the Ganges were 
divided into booths, not by walls, but by occupational 
differentiations. We stopped—our underfed horses 
were glad to stop—we stopped and watched a dance to 
us meaningless. I thought it more awkward than sug- 
That may have been because J was ignorant 
Then we saw a hundred 
people clustered about a naked fakir. His unbarbered 
hair was braided into disgustingly many plaits. His 
brown face was painted a ghastly white. He lay naked 
upon innumerable spikes (they were dull-edged spikes), 
and as he bled (in reality he did not bleed, he balanced 
himself so beautifully) the surrounding Hindoos prayed 
to Allah, and praised the fakir. We saw enchanted 
pigs. We passed inspired fortune-tellers. We stopped 
to water our horses at a sacred fountain; I can’t 
imagine to what it was sacred, for I saw our disreputable 
steeds drink of it, and I saw many to-the-core-afflicted 
lepers fill their chattees from it. A pile of common 
stones based the fountain. The lepers touched them 
reverentially with their hopeless stumps. 

When the gharri walla and the sice said we had 
reached the burning ghat, we found our inquiring 
minds intercepted by a crude brick wall. I have said 
that the Hindoos burn their dead in the open. That 
But in Calcutta the Hindoo has grown thrifty, 


gestive. 
of its religious meaning. 


is true. 
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and he hedges his burning ghat with a wall, the closed 
door of which is sternly suggestive of backsheesh. The 
sice pounded upon the door with the butt of the whip 
kindly loaned by the gharri walla. An old Hindoo— 
he was sucking sugar-cane—opened the door, after a 
dignified pause. We gave him a rupee, deferentially, 
and passed in. I stumhled upon something and gave 
a dainty little European shriek. ‘The something sat 
up and rubbed its eyes. It was one of the burning 
ghat coolies, and it had been havinga sleep. I marked 
the holy mud thrice with my Louis Quinze heels, and I 
stood beside a smouldering funeral pile. A crack—not 
unlike the report of a pistol—drove me back. ‘The 
heat had broken through the dead man’s skull. Our 
brain is our best servant or our mightiest master in 
Europe. In the land of the Hindoo it, or its casement, 
is the last human part to protest against the extinguish- 
ment of death. ‘The funeral pile of a poor Hindoo 
looks very like an ordinary kitchen-yard wood-pile. But 
if you go up to it, close up to it, you discover some- 
thing very like a human form—a glowing, charred 
mass, but proudly distinguished from’ every other shape, 
animate or inanimate. In the East I tried to look at 
things reasonably ; not from any exaggerated sympathy 
with the subjugated native, but because I wished to get 
from the East the utmost available information and 
mental capital. When I pulled myself together, after 
shrinking from the first funeral pile I had ever seen, a 
phrase flashed to my memory, “ Purified, as by fire.” 
That is just what the Hindoos do. ‘They purify their 
dead by fire. The body is burned until absolutely noth- 
ing remains but a handful of ashes—ashes wholly free 
from any unclean or poisonous matter. 





Devil Worshipers of Mesopotamia................ 2200000 London Standard 

One of the strangest and most mysterious of the 
many religious sects of the world is that of the Yezidis, 
or Devil Worshipers, of Mesopotamia; called also 
Kara-Bash, or Black Heads, by their neighbors, who 
hate them. ‘The chief shrine of their faith is in the 
valley of Sheikh Adi, northeast of Mosul. This is an 
idyllic retreat, shut in from the outer world by the 
mountains that completely surround it. The hillsides 
and declivities are well wooded, there is an amplitude 
of shade and shelter, and a dozen rivulets leap from 
rocky fissures and clefts, bubbling and sparkling in the 
sunshine until they find their way to the lower grounds. 
But the valley has an uncanny reputation. Christian, 
Moslem and Jew all shun it, for it is the Mazar or pil- 
grim resort of those detested Devil Worshipers. 

Few outsiders have ever entered this mysterious place, 
and fewer still have witnessed the rites performed 
there. Among the few, however, was this year a cor- 
respondent of the Standard. Conspicuous in the 
middle of the glen is a fair-sized white edifice, with a 
double spire and spacious outbuildings, the tomb of 
Sheikh Adi, the founder of the strange sect, whose 
object of reverence is Satan. Higher up the valley is 
a much smaller building—a simple, oblong erection, 
low pitched, and of the plainest possible construction. 
It is windowless, has a single spire, and is dazzlingly 
white. The front faces the rising sun, and the slender 
point rising from the roof catches the last lingering 
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rays of the westering orb. At the back of the edifice 
is a series of sheltered alcove-like pens, in which are 
stabled seven white kine, carefully tended by a white- 
robed “tshavish.” These animals are sacred, dedicated 
to Sheikh Shems—that is, to the sun, and the building 
to which they are attached is the “sanctuary of the 
white cow,” the temple of the Devil Worshipers. 
Here, annually, usually in mid-August, a solemn initia- 
tion is celebrated, at which the “ Kah,” or fakir saint 
of the Devil’s Order, from Aleppo, is present. ‘The 
valley is full of Yezidi pilgrims, who have spread their 
tents under branching oak-trees on the hillsides or con- 
structed rude tabernacles of beams and greenery on the 
flat roofs of stray buildings there. ‘The ceremony takes 
place at night, and, as the shadows begin to lengthen 
and the sun settles on the hill-crests in the west, the 
Devil Worshipers gather by hundreds in front of the 
sanctuary of the White Kine. ‘The men are dressed in 
spotless white robes, and wear white turbans, above 
which rise the tops of the black caps, from which they 
derive their popular designation, “ Kara-Bash,” or 
Black Heads. Here and there are seen the flaming 
orange robe and headgear of a “pir,” or priest, and 
more conspicuous still, by reason of its contrast to the 
rest, the sombre black “ mashlah” and head covering 
of the fakirs of the fraternity. All, however, wear the 
peculiar vests of white cotton and the twisted black 
cord round the neck which marks the true Yezidi. 
When the sun begins to dip below the hill-tops the wor- 
shipers rise and hold out their hands so as to catch its 
last rays. They cover their faces with both hands and 
kiss them, and as the luminary sinks they fall upon 
their knees, bend their heads to the ground, touch the 
earth with their finger-tips, and gently tap their fore- 
heads above the eyebrows. 

As soon as it is dark, a white-robed “ tshavish,’ 
has charge of the sanctuary, emerges from the pen in 
the rear of the building, carrying in his hands half a 
dozen small lamps, ready lighted, which he fixes in tiny 
niches prepared for them in front. ‘This is the signal 
for commencement of the celebration, and, in an 
instant almost, answering lights flash from every corner 
of the valley. They gleam starlike, suspended from 
trees, dangling upon poles, or placed in nooks and 
crannies of the rocky hillsides. The fires of those 
encamped in the glen are piled afresh, and stirred until 
the flames leap high in the air, and the ruddy glare is 
reflected the length and breadth of the valley. Scarcely 
are the lamps placed in the niches about the temple 
when the sound of music is heard in the distance, and 
the lights of a procession are seen approaching from 
the tomb of Sheikh Adi. It is the procession of the 
“ Malak Taus,” or Angel Peacock, the sacred symbol 
of the Devil Worshipers. The Yezidis part right and 
left as the bearers of the Holy Sanjak come nearer to 
allow them ‘to pass on to the sanctuary. In front 
march a score of “ koshaks,” or servitors of the temple, 
in dark garments, carrying torches. Behind them fol- 
low five “ kawals,” or musicians, in the orthodox white 
mantles and black headgear, playing lustily upon 
reeded flutes and tambourines; then a “ pir,” or priest, 
in flaming yellow, rearing aloft the covered emblem of 
the Satan cultus, and in rear a dozen swarthy, black- 
robed fakirs. The party make straight for the small 
temple in front, go round, and pass in by a low door in 
the rear, where the sacred white kine are stabled, in 
charge of their “tshavish.” Entering the doorway, we 


, 
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proceed not forward, but downward, by steps cut in 
the earth, and leading underground. ‘The music ceases, 
but we march on, the “koshkas” with their flaring 
torches lighting the way, for the descent is in perfect 
darkness. We go further on, through a gloomy pas- 
sage, with a slight slope, and, after a slight turn to the 
right, reach the holy of holies, the underground temple 
of the Devil Worshipers. 

The sanctuary is a huge subterranean vault, originally, 
no doubt, a natural cave. Itis in semi-darkness when 
we enter, and it is not easy to determine its exact pro- 
portions, but it appears to be about eighty feet long by 
forty feet broad. A series of recesses has been cut on 
each side, and these are filled with grim-looking, white- 
robed figures standing silent and impassive, as only 
Orientals can when deeply moved. In front of these, 
the elders of various communities scattered throughout 
the neighboring Pashaliks are ranged; on the right a 
double row of “ pirs,” or priests, all attired in the white 
vests, flame-colored mantles, and turbans of the caste. 
On the left are a double row of the mendicant friars, 
wearing the coarse black “mashlah” and headgear 
which are incumbent upon their order. Their eyes 
seemed turned inward, as though engaged in introspec- 
tion, and they look like men under the influence of 
hasheesh or some such sense-overmastering drug. At 
the further extremity of the temple are ranged the women, 
of the “ Faikraya,” or convent attached to the Tomb of 
Adi. They are attired, like the male members of the 
hierarchy, in white garments and headdresses, and are 
only distinguished from the men by a cord drawing in 
their robes around the waist. In front of them is the 
‘‘kabana,” or lady superior, wearing a white tuft in her 
The end by which we entered is occupied 
bearing the torches, the flare of 
In the 


headdress. 
by the ‘koshaks,” 
which sheds a fitful light over the assembly. 
center of the sanctuary is a square stone altar, and 
behind this stand, on one side, the spiritual head of the 
Yezidis, on the other the lay head, or Emir of the com- 
munity. Between both is the “kak,” or chief of the 
fakir brotherhood, who takes precedence of everybody, 
and whose person and clothing are reckoned so holy 
that none ever venture to touch them. Above the altar 
hangs a single lamp, the solitary illuminant of the 
underground temple, and in front 6f it, stretched upon 
the bare ground, lie two human figures. One is attired 
in spotless white cerements, the other garbed in the full 
black robes of the fakir fraternity. One is the corpse 
of a dead mendicant brother, the other the body of a 
living novice who is to become his successor in the 
order. The faces of both are livid and drawn, and in 
the fitful gloom of the sanctuary it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish the living Yezidi from the dead fakir. 

It is certainly a weird and impressive scene, and a 
little eerie, presented by the interior of the underground 
sanctuary in the semi-darkness, as the “pirs” and 
fakirs of the “ Malak Taus” procession reached their 
places by the side of their brethren. The bearer of the 
sacred emblem marches into the center, and, taking his 
stand beside the “ Kak,” unveils the Sanjak in sight of 
the whole assembly. The covering removed, the emblem 
is clearly seen. It is the bronze image of a peacock 
perched on the central branch of a triple candelabra. 
The connection of the peacock with the worship of the 
devil is rather singular, but is thus explained by the 
sectaries. When the all-beneficent Deity created the 
hawk, which destroys, Satan created a peacock, which 
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is both beautiful and harmless, in order to show that 
all his works were not necessarily evil. They say, 
moreover, that it was in the form of a peacock that the 
fallen angel tempted Eve in Paradise, and it is through 
a peacock that Satan will regain his position hereafter 
in the celestial hierarchy. At the sight of the emblem, 
the Angel Peacock, they raise their hands above their 
heads, exclaiming: ‘“Khoda! Khoda!” dropping 
them again mechanically when they have done this. 
The “ kawals” then start the opening symphony of a 
hymn—a plaintive melody—in which the women of the 
“ Falkraya ” join, and also the “ pirs.” 

When the voices are silent the “ Kak” begins the 
ceremony of initiation. Ata sign from the chief two 
of the black-robed fakirs step forward and raise from 
the ground the neophyte, who has been in underground 
solitude for forty days, fasting each day from sunrise 
to nightfall, and is clad in the white cerecloths of the 
dead, to mark the solemnity of the occasion. He pros- 
trates himself on the sacred symbol, held aloft, and, 
instructed by his assistants, proceeds to divest himself 
of the white garment in which he is attired, and, bend- 
ing on his knee, shrouds with it the corpse of the dead 
fakir, beside whom he has been lying. When this is 
done, the “Kak” comes round, and with his own 
hands invests him with the robes of his order. First, 
he throws over the shoulders of the novice a coarse, 
black gown, reaching below the knees, and over the 
white cotton drawers and vest, which are obligatory 
portions of a fakir’s costuine. He is then girded with 
a black cord about the waist. The neophyte now pro- 
duces a black cap, which he must have made with his 
own hands, and puts it on his head, while the “ Kak” 
throws over him the “ mahak” or bridle, a twisted cord, 
which goes round the neck, and falls down in front 
like a necklet. This cord must never leave him, night 
or day, so long as he lives, and when he dies it is 
buried with him. There is this difference between the 
“ fakir” of the Devil Worshipers and the other priests. 
The latter wear the cord short, so that its ends are con- 
cealed beneath the outer garment; the former wears it 
over all, so that it is always seen. 

Invested with the “mahak” the candidate is fully 
initiated, and walks slowly round 'the temple, passing in 
front of the “pirs”*son the right hand, the “ koshaks ” 
at the end of the sanctuary, and his colleagues, the 
black-robed fakirs, on the left. As he moves leisurely 
along, each of the persons before whom he passes spits 
in his face. This is not done as a mark of contempt, 
but to avert evil and misfortune from the subject of this 
somewhat unpleasant proceeding. ‘The first duty the 
new-made fakir takes upon himself is to minister to his 
brethren present. He procures from the “tshavish,” 
who has the things in readiness, a pot of oil and some 
wick, which he immerses in it, and lights, by means of 
the lamp in the centre. He then walks round the 
temple, holding the light in front of the “pirs” and 
“ fakirs.” Each bends over the light, holds his hands 
out to it as though to feel its warmth, and then gently 
strokes his beard or chin, after kissing his fingers, and 
tapping lightly his forehead. With this the ceremony 
terminates. ‘The peacock procession is formed, and the 


party gain the open air bya different ascent, which 
brings the members out on the opposite side of the little 
building above, where 
installed. 
Emir and Sheikh, the “pirs,” ‘kawals,” 


the sacred white kine are 
Strengthened by the addition of the “ Kak,” 


the and 
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“ fakirs,” who have taken part in the ceremony of the 
evening, the procession passes through the ranks of the 
white-robed worshipers outside, whose numbers have 
in the interval been considerably reinforced, and 
include many women in the white dress of the sect. 
The image of the “ Malak Taus” is now borne uncov- 
ered; and when the Yezidis see it they fall prostrate 
upon the ground, the entire body, between eighteen 
hundred and two thousand strong, uttering a shriek of 
ecstasy that makes one’s blood run cold. 

The procession winds slowly down the glen toward 
the tomb of Sheikh Adi, where lights gleam brightly in 
the distance. In rear of the party now a “tshavish” 
leads one of the sacred white kine from the drove dedi- 
cated to the sun, flowers twisted in its horns, and at- 
tended by the whole multitude of Yezidis in orderly 
array. As the procession moves along, the women of 
the “ Faikraya” chant a couple of their hymns to the 
accompaniment of the “kawals’” flutes and tambou- 
rines. Arrived at the saint’s resting-place, a halt is 
made in the courtyard surrounding the main building, 
the white heifer is bound and killed, not by cutting its 
throat in ordinary Eastern fashion, but by opening the 
chest and inserting a hand, which grasps the palpitating 
heart of the victim, squeezes the blood out, and then 
tears it from the body to cast it in front of the emblem 
of the Peacock Angel. The carcass is then hewn in 
pieces and distributed among the Yezidi worshipers. 
Priest and fakir, chief and neophyte, enter the tene- 
ments allotted to them near Sheikh Adi’s tomb. One 
by one the lights on the hillside and under the trees are 
extinguished, and the sanctuary of the Devil Worship- 
ers is given over to darkness and silence. 





Curious Antipathies..Aversions of Noted Persons..San Francisco Examiner 

Amatus Lesitanus relates the case of a monk who 
would faint on seeing a rose and who never quitted his 
cell at the monastery while that flower was blooming. 
Orfila, a less questionable authority, tells us of how 
Vincent, the great painter, would swoon upon going 
suddenly into a room in which roses were blooming, 
even though he did not see them. Valtaid tells of an 
army officer who was frequently thrown into violent 
convulsions by coming in contact with the little flower 
known as the piux. Orfila, our authority on the case 
of Vincent, the painter, above related, also tells of the 
case of a lady forty-six years of age, hale and hearty, 
who, if present when linseed was being boiled for any 
purpose, would be seized with violent fits of coughing, 
swelling of the face and partial loss of reason for the 
ensuing twenty-four hours. Writing of these peculiar 
antipathies and aversions, Montague remarks that he 
has known men of undoubted courage who would much 
rather face a shower of cannon balls than to look at an 
apple! In Zimmerman’s writings there is an account 
of a lady who could not bear to touch either silk or satin 
and would almost faint if by accident she should happen 
to touch the velvety skin of apeach. Boyle records the 
case of a man who would faint upon hearing the 
“swish” of a broom across the floor, and of another 
with a natural abhorrence of honey. Hippocrates of 
old tells of one Nicanor who would always swoon at 
hearing the sound of a flute. Bacon, the great English- 
man, could not bear to see a lunar eclipse and always 
completely collapsed upon such occasions, and Vaug- 
helm, who had killed hundreds of wild boars, would 
faint if he but got a glimpse of a roasted pig. 
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Borneo's Giant Apes...... The Orang-Outang at Home...... Washington Star 

The traveller who visits the island of Borneo cannot 
be otherwise but struck with the wonderful likeness to 
human beings exhibited by the giant apes of that coun- 
try. Whatever these creatures do is done very much as 
man would do it—that is to say, primeval man. In all 
the actions of their daily lives—eating, drinking, building 
nests, fighting like roughs, and so forth—they resemble 
ourselves, though in grotesque fashion. ‘Their motions 
of affection, satisfaction, pain and rage are shown in 
thoroughly human-like ways. 

Of course, you know that the orang-outang is one of 
the three giant apes. Though found to some extent else- 
where, it has its chief home in Borneo, where it dwells 
among the pathless forests which cover the greater part of 
theisland. Its brain is as well developed and as large as 
that of the gorilla orthe chimpanzee. The most striking fea- 
ture of the orang is its great size and general resemblance 
toman. The chest, arms and hands are especially human 
like in their size and general outline. Since the animal 
depends mainly upon these members for its means of 
locomotion they are necessarily of massive proportions. 
The natural position of your hand or mine when at rest 
is with the fingers bent at the tips, but that of the orang 
is with the fingers clenched. In handling a dead ape of 
this kind it is often found impossible to straighten even 
a single finger without cutting the tendon in the palm of 
the hand. Thus, when an orang is asleep the most 
natural position he can assume is firmly grasping a 
branch with each hand. 

The eyes of the orang are very small, with an iris of 
dark brown and no white visible. Its teeth are always. 
very much discolored by vegetable acids and juices, the 
base of each tooth being black. The hair is usually 
brick red or dark red, though sometimes so light a brown 
as to be almost straw color. The animal seems to have 
no neck at all, the head being set squarely down upon 
the shoulders. Its hind legs are short and weak. Like 
a cherub, it never sits down in the proper sense of the 
The males are distinguished by remarkable discs 
of callous tissue on the cheeks. These are semi-cartila- 
ginous and seem to be purely ornamental. Females do 
not possess them. The males are much given to fight- 
ing, as is proved by the numerous scars found on the 
bodies of killed and captive specimens. Being purely 
fruit-eating animals, their huge canine teeth seem to have 
been provided chiefly as weapons of battle, and they use 
them to great advantage. Like some roughs of the 
human species they are given to seizing each other’s 
fingers and biting them off. Their jaws do not open 
wide enough to seize anarm or shoulder to good advan- 
tage. Ina fight the chief effort of the orang is always 
to seize its adversary’s fingers and convey them to his 
mouth. This method of combat is adopted largely 
because of the extreme unwieldiness of the ,animal. 
While engaged in conflict it is obliged to save itself from 
falling out of the tree by holding on with one hand, and 
it is hardly practicable to come to close quarters in a 
rough-and-tumble battle. Thus it is more than likely 
that such encounters rarely terminate fatally to the van- 
quished, the latter getting away sooner or later with 
more or less mutilation. In a fight with a man this 
giant ape pursués the same tactics, and it is not safe for 
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a person to approach too near an orang in a cage lest he 
lose a finger or two by the venture. 

The faces and features of orangs vary as much as 
those of human beings ordinarily—certainly as much as 
those of Chinese and Japanese. These apes inhabit a 
wide belt of forest-covered swamps, which lies between 
the seacoast and the mountain ranges of the interior of 

3orneo. Out of the swamps isolated hills rise here and 
there, like islands out of the sea, clothed to their sum- 
mits with trees. Many of the trees bear fruit of differ- 
ent kinds, and at the season of ripening the apes repair 
to the hills for their great yearly feast. Among the fruits 
are the “durion,” the “mangosteen” and the “rambu- 
tan,” as well as others equally unknown to this part of 
the world. The “durion” is perhaps the most delicious 
of all fruits, uniting the flavors of the peach, the pear 
and the strawberry. Like most things nearly perfect, 
however, it has a drawback; namely, that it leaves a 
taste in the mouth the next day after it is eaten which is 
more abominable than can either be described or con- 
ceived. The animals devour the shoots of the panda- 
nus palm and other trees, as well as certain kinds of 
leaves. During the hot months they retire into the 
depths of the forests. Orangs are the most arboreal of 
all monkeys. Living wholly in trees, they never come 
down to the ground, though when thirsty they descend 
far enough to reach the water. A more helpless crea- 
ture on land could not be imagined. Owing to the great 
weight of their bodies, and the peculiar structure of 
their hands, they cannot run along the branches, and 
never dare to spring from one tree to the next. Smaller 
relatives of theirs, the gibbons of Borneo, weighing only 
forty to fifty pounds, and very frail in their bodily 
make-up, are so agile in leaping from bough to bough 
as to seem almost like birds. They are natural acrobats. 
Going in droves, whereas orangs live by families, one of 
the most interesting spectacles imaginable is to see a 
troop of them crossing a gap in the forest by throwing 
themselves in succession in the air, each one taking a 
swing or two to get momentum before launching him- 
self. Not so the orang, with its huge, flabby stomach 
and massive head. His weight of 120 to 160 pounds 
compels him to move slowly and circumspectly, lest he 
fall. He will swing himself along the under side of a 
large limb, as a gymnast swings along a tight-rope, 
reaching six feet at a stretch. When passing from one 
tree to another he reaches out and gathers in his graspa 
number of small branches that he feels sure will sustain 
his weight, and then swings himself across. ‘The adult 
male attains a height of four feet to four feet six inches. 
That does not seem very tall, perhaps, but an animal of 
the maximum height I have mentioned will measure, 
with outstretched arms, seven feet eight inches from fin- 
ger-tip to finger-tip. The orang is not able to stand 
fully erect, without touching the ground with its hands. 

The nests of orangs are utilized for the purpose of re- 
pose. All over those regions of the island of Borneo 
which are occupied by these apes one observes great 
numbers of such primitive arrangements for dwelling. 
They consist commonly of a quantity of leafy branches 
broken off and piled loosely in the fork of a tree. The 
animal usually selects a mere sapling and builds its nest 
in its top, even though his weight causes it to sway 
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The nest is only two or three feet in 
diameter. There is no weaving together of branches, 
which are simply piled crosswise. In fact, the beast 
builds a nest precisely as a man would build one for 
himself, were he obliged to pass a night in a tree-top, 
and had neither axe nor knife. I have seen one or two 
such nests made by men in the forest, where the builder 
had only his bare hands with which to work, and they 
were in all respects like the nests of one of these apes. 
Upon this leafy platform the orang lies upon his back, 
with his long arms and short legs thrust outward and 
upward, firmly grasping while he sleeps the nearest large 
branches within his reach. 


alarmingly. 





Baptism of Animals....... A Religious Rite....... New York Mail and Express 

The seventeenth of January is the day of San An- 
tonio, the abbot. I am not well informed as to the his- 
tory or the other saintly claims of this worthy, but his 
present standing in the community rests on his ability to 
talk with all sorts of animals—so the story goes—and 
to make them understand him. Accordingly, his day 
has been set apart for a most extraordinary ceremony, 
“the baptism of animals,” as it is commonly called. 
Zacatecas is one of the cities where the rite is still 
scrupulously observed, and it was my fortune to find 
myself in that city on the date of a celebration. The 
church appointed for this solemn function is not the 
great cathedral in the center of the city, nor the fine 
old church of St. Augustine, a few blocks away—for, to 
the scandal of all zealous Roman Catholics, that has 
now passed into the hands of the Presbyterian mission, 
and Scripture texts have supplanted the saints and holy 
images which once adorned its interior; but there is an 
old church on the outskirts of the city known as the 
Church of Jesus, and I was directed thither to see this 
peculiar act of faith. The set time was five o’clock in 
the afternoon, and as I approached the church about 
four-thirty I found the people already gathering. 
Women were carrying cages of birds, bedecked with 
flowers and bright colored ribbons ; children with their 
arms full of pet cats, or rabbits, or pigeons, or chickens ; 
every living thing tricked out with ribbons, rosettes of 
pink paper, tinsel, caps, feathers, or anything else that 
an exuberant fancy might suggest. ‘Then came a boy 
with a dog once white but now painted all the colors of 
the rainbow; then another with a youthful pig, with a 
small imitation of the latest style of silk hat on his head. 
A momentary diversion was caused by an attempt on 
the part of the dog to eat the pig. Another lad led a 
donkey with a sort of halo on his forehead, and behind 
them a man led a spirited horse, the only creature that 
was not decked out with some sort of finery. 

A few people, like ourselves, had come simply to see, 
but most of the crowd which began to fill the church- 
yard had brought some dumb companion with them. 
There was a strange sense of incongruity as you saw 
some poor woman bowing toward the high altar and 
crossing herself and murmuring her prayer, while the 
hen in her arms struggled and clucked excitedly, or her 
parrot gabbled a Spanish oath or two, or her dog, or 
sheep, or goat tugged at its strings. But the bell tinkles, 
and a lad in a surplice brings out a taper and arms him- 
self with a vessel of holy water, while the robed priest 
kneels before the altar in solemn prayer. One does not 


know which side of his emotional nature to summon into 
activity for such a scene. 
a menagerie, or a fancy-dress ball ? 


Is this a religious service, or 
But the priest has 
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risen from his knees and is walking down the narrow 
lane that had been left between the kneeling worshipers ; 
over every devoted goat, or pig, or pigeon, or cat, or 
canary he reads a few words of prayer from his book in 
Latin, and then sprinkles the creature with holy water. 
Their belief, as I understand, is that this blessing drives 
out any evil spirit that might have vexed the bird or 
beast. When the last victim has been sprinkled, the 
priest returns to the chancel and the crowd pours out of 
the church to make room for another similar crowd that 
is waiting to pourin. And so it was again and again, 
as long as we stayed; and when we came away, fora 
mile or more, we were still meeting the people trudging 
up hill toward the church with the same token of birds 
and beasts and flowers and ribbons. 

It is hard to find words for the sensations caused by 
such a spectacle. It is ridiculous, of course ; a frightened 
dog struggling away from his holy bath; a cock crow- 
ing in the midst of his; the polyglot jargon of all these 
winged and four-footed devotees; ridiculous, and yet 
you hardly want to laugh. For on the wall above your 
head hangs the crucifix with its visible agony, and the 
picture of the virgin, her heart pierced through with 
many sorrows. You are shocked at the desecration of 
a holy place, but, at the same time, there is a pathetic 
side of it all, the tender regard with which these ignor- 
ant worshipers show for their pets. I knew not whether 
to laugh or cry. I think the people themselves labored 
under a similar perplexity; it seemed as if they were 
trying to pray with one side of their face, while they 
grinned with the other. The adornments of the birds 
and the animals were elaborate and gorgeous, contrast- 
ing strangely with the rags of the human worshipers, 
and yet, in many cases there was exhibited an element 
of whimsical humor—intuitional evidently; a pig ora 
cock in a small stove-pipe hat; a dog in a lady’s bonnet 
and dress; acat ina nightcap. I seemed to be touch- 
ing that side of the Roman Catholic religion which used 
to produce the mystery plays and the wild revelries of 
Christmas time, and which have been petrified into the 
grinning devils on a Gothic cathedral. 

The Gigantic Moa-Bird........... b.. bi, FARE ...ccceseced Our Animal Friends 

The recent report from Berlin that a German natural- 
ist had succeeded in capturing a living moa-bird directs 
attention once more to one of the most remarkable birds 
known to ornithologists. The discovery of a living 
representative of the Dinornis gigantea, or gigantic 
moa-bird; has been the dream of scientists for years; 
for, perhaps, no other creature has excited the curiosity 
of students of natural history more than this gigantic 
bird of New Zealand, since its bones were first discovered 
half a century ago. No wonder that interest was 
aroused, for here was a bird three times the size of a 
full-grown ostrich. It stood from twelve to fifteen feet 
in height; it was heavier and stronger in proportion 
than the ostrich, and consequently slower on foot. The 
skeletons of the moa show massive strength of limbs 
and body. Ornithologists have been half inclined to 
believe that living representatives of the moa-bird might 
still be found in New Zealand. The natives tell plausi- 
ble stories of the existence of some great birds far up in 
the mountains, and there are Maori legends of moa- 
hunts within comparatively recent times; but no moa- 
bird could be found, and so it was reluctantly concluded 
that the creature must have become extinct. 

This is not the first rumor of the discovery and cap- 














ture of amoa. In 1872 the Rev. W. Williams reported 
the statement of an American, that an Englishman whom 
he had met claimed to have seen a bird of gigantic size. 
Again, in 1876, a Mr. Smythe wrote a letter in which he 
described the capture of two living moas, a female of 
eight and a young one of five feet in height, and 
expressed the belief that he would undoubtedly be able 
to bring them both alive to Christchurch. He was prob- 
ably romancing. The two moas never appeared. They 
may have died on the way. The remains of the moa 
are comparatively numerous. ‘There is a complete skele- 
ton, together with most of the plumage, in the museum 
at York, England. There is also a fair specimen in 
the Museum of Natural History at Paris. Besides, the 
eggs of the moa have been found. A Mr. Mantell 
unearthed one from the volcanic sand in New Zealand. 
Some idea of the size of this “find” may be gathered 
from the statement that a man’s hat is just about big 
enough to serve as an egg-cup for it. The discovery of 
the past existence of the moa-bird was due to the Rev. 
Richard Taylor, who went to New Zealand in the year 
1839. He saw, one day, the fragment of a large bone in 
a native house, and, on asking what it was, he was told 
that it was a bird’s bone. At first he could not believe 
it, but after making further inquiries he became satisfied 
that a gigantic bird had once existed. The old men told 
him that they had hunted the moa-bird, and that it was 
fully as large as ahorse. ‘ When wereached Waiapu,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “near the East Cape, we took up our 
abode in a native house, and there I noticed the frag- 
ment of a large bone stuck in the ceiling. I took it 
down, supposing at first that it was human; but when I 
saw its cancellated structure I handed it over to my com- 
panion, who had been brought up to the medical pro- 
fession, asking him if he did not think it was a bird’s 
bone. He laughed at the idea, and said, ‘ What kind of 
a bird could there be to have so largea bone?’ I 
pointed out its structure, and when the natives came 
requested him to ask them what it belonged to. They 
said it was a bone of the tarepo, a very large bird that 
lived on the top of Hikurangi, the highest mountain on 
the East coast. I then inquired whether the bird was 
still to be met with, and was told that there was one of 
an immense size which lived in a cave. The chief 
readily gave me the bone for a little tobacco, and I 
afterwards sent it to Professor Owen by Sir Everard 
Home, in 1839; and I think I may justly claim to have 
been the first discoverer of the moa.” 


A Butterfly's Bath......... Eugene Murray Aaron......... Pittsburgh Leader 

Standing on the banks of the Hope river in Jamaica 
one brilliant July day, watching the dragon-flies or “ darn- 
ing needles” darting over the water, I saw a sight that 
was entirely new to me, and one that filled me with won- 
der. A beautiful butterfly, of a sort common in the 
West Indies, known to the naturalists as Victorina Ste- 
neles, and oddly banded with pale green and deep black 
bars across its wings, floated lazily down to the water’s 
edge and settled on the damp sand. There was nothing 
unusual in this sight, for nearly all butterflies like to sip 
the moisture out of the wet earth along a stream’s edge 
or by some puddle. Thinking this the action of a 
thirsty butterfly, I was turning away, when my attention 
was caught by actions decidedly unusual. 

Walking quickly to the very edge of the water, where 
the breezes sent in little rippling waves, the butterfly 
waded in so that its body and head were completely sub- 
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merged, and then slowly beat its wings to and fro, seem- 
ingly in an attempt to cover them with water also. Of 
course it could not do this, for it was so light in propor- 
tion to the expanse of its wings that whenever it at- 
tempted to force them under the water its feet lost their 
hold on the ground and for an instant it floated on the 
surface. Quickly flying up from this perilous position, 
it regained the shore, and again began the attempt to 
get entirely under water. All this was a most interest- 
ing spectacle tome. I had been a student of butter- 
flies for nearly twenty-five years, and a collector in many 
different countries, yet never witnessed such a sight. 

The weather was not especially warm, in fact “ the 
doctor,” as the Jamaicans call the strong sea-breeze that 
daily makes life more endurable, was unusually cool that 
day. So it could hardly be for the purpose of cooling 
itself that the insect indulged in these strange proceed- 
ings, or it would have been a sight long since familiar 
to me and to other collectors. I was well aware that 
butterflies do get overheated and out of breath; often, 
after watching two of them fighting furiously in the hot 
sun, or having raced them myself across the fields, I 
have seen them flapping their wings lightly up and 
down, thereby forcing the air more rapidly through the 
little holes at the base_of the wings through which they 
do their breathing, and thus cooling themselves off. 
Failing to fathom such queer and apparently unnatural 
actions on the part of this butterfly, I was just preparing 
to capture it to make a closer examination, when I was 
thwarted by a third party. Evidently I had not been 
the only interested watcher, for at that instant a whip- 
poor-will dashed out from the gloom of the bordering 
woods and in his attempt to capture the butterfly effec- 
tually frightened it away. 

It was some months after this, on another stream in 
Jamaica, that I saw precisely the same performance 
repeated. ‘This time, however, I was more fortunate, 
and quickly had the butterfly in my net, and a moment 
after it was between my fingers under my lens. At once 
all was clear to me, for here and there on the hairy 
covering of its velvety body, but especially near the 
bases of the wings, were little bright carmine patches, 
which, on close examination, after stirring them up with 
a pin, proved to be made up of sores and tiny parasites. 
Holding the butterfly carefully between my thumb and 
finger by the wings so as not to hurt it, I immerseditin the 
water and held it there until the kicking of its legs plainly 
told me that it was growing uncomfortable for want of 
air. Then, on re-examining it, I found that most of the 
tiny parasites had been drowned off; and after three or 
four such baths I could not find one remaining. Then I 
allowed my captive to fly away, and I have often wondered 
just what its thoughts—if any it had—must have been 
concerning the giant who thus aided it to get rid of its 
microscopic tormentors. Since then I have ascertained, 
with the aid of a powerful microscope, that the minute 
parasite I discovered on the butterfly is armed with a 
most formidable proboscis, or beak, which is attached to 
a powerful pumping apparatus within its head. With 
this outfit and its eight legs, each armed with many 
claws, it is able to cling to the butterfly, and extract its 
life juices. Thus it is plain that these pests must become 
a terrible drain on the butterfly’s system, and it is in self- 
defense driven to this most effectual, though apparently 
very unnatural, procedure of taking a bath—for taking 
to the water is about the last thing that most of us would 
expect of so fragile a creature as a butterfly. 
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There was an old Dutchman, a farmer, thrifty and 
prosperous, who had been carefully saving for many 
Finally he was elected to the Legislature. It 
was a peculiarly profitable session. There were several 
railroad charters up for consideration. Hans served 
faithfully, never broke silence, and always voted, and 
after the Legislature had adjourned, surprised his friends 
at home by laying the foundation of a $10,000 house, 
while there were rumors of a $20,000 bank deposit. 

““ Have you had a legacy, Hans ?” asked a neighbor, 
at last. ‘Oh, no,” was the reply. ‘I have yust been 
saving a leetle.” 

“ But how could you manage to save $30,000 on a 
three months’ salary of $3 a day ?” 

“Vell,” responded Hans, complacently, “dat “was 
very easy; it was yust dis way. You see, last winter, 
my wife, she didn’t keep no hired girl.” 


years. 


A Napoleon of finance, who formerly speculated in 
Chicago, picked out a promising town in Iowa and 
decided to “build it up.” He,moved to the town, 
organized a number of stock companies, started a bank, 
deposited all the money of the companies in his own 
bank and then went into bankruptcy. Some of the 
principal sufferers went to his house to learn whether 
anything could be saved from the wreck. They found 
him in a magnificent apartment, and he was very sorry 
for their misfortune. 

“] regret very much, gentleman,” said he, “ but I 
have practically nothing left. My wife owns this house 
and some business property, but I have nothing. 
Believe me, if I could do such a thing, I would give 
you my body and let it be divided among you, for there 
is nothing else I can give.” 

‘‘What’s that proposition?” asked a rather deaf old 
gentleman, who was standing at the back of the mourn- 
ful company. . 

“He says,” explained one of the sufferers, “ that we 
can take his body and divide it up among us.” 

‘‘ Well, in that case,” said the deaf old gentleman, 
in a loud voice, “ I speak for his gall.” 


A Methodist clergyman tells this incident which 
occurred in a Pullman sleeper while riding through 
Iowa: As the train passed over the State line into 
Iowa, a seal was put on the liquor sideboard in the buf- 
fet, and the clergyman, wishing to test the enforcement 
of the prohibition law, called the porter and asked him 
if he could get a little whiskey. ‘“‘ Oh, yes, sah,” said the 
“And how about a little wine?” queried the 
minister. ‘I think I can fix you, sah,” was the prompt 
and whispered reply. ‘‘ But,” continued the reverend, 
‘how about prohibition in lowa?” “Oh,” said the por- 
ter, with a knowing wink, “ we always pick our men, sah.” 


porter. 


Charles S. Scanlan, of the Cincinnati Enquirer,— 
John R. McLean’s newspaper—was once sent into a 
small town in the Southwest to get the story of a woman 
evangelist, who had been greatly talked about. Scanlan 
attended one of her meetings, and occupied a front 
seat. When those who wished to be saved were asked to 
arise, Scanlan kept his seat and used his note-book. 
The woman approached, and, taking him by the hand, 








said: ‘Come to Jesus.” ‘ Madam,” said the news- 
paper man, “1’m here solely on business to report on 
your work.” “ Brother,” said she, ‘ there is no business 
so important as God’s.” “ Well, maybe not,” said 
Scanlan ; “‘ but you don’t know John McLean.” 





A certain religious congregation in England wanted 
to procure new hymn-books, but they were very poor 
and could not afford to pay for them at the ordinary 
prices. They understood, however, that a certain great 
advertising house, a business house that made patent 
medicines, was willing to furnish them hymn-books at a 
penny each, if they would allow some advertisements to 
be inserted in the books. They thought that would be 
no special harm, that they might have a few pages of 
advertisements bound up with Watts and Doddridge. 
They agreed to the proposition. ‘The books came duly, 
and got down to the church on December 24. 

On Christmas morning the model Christians, who had 
no thoughts of anything but religion, got up to sing. 
Their pastor gave out by the first line a very familiar 
hymn. Immediately the congregation arose to their 
feet, and in a few seconds they were aghast to find 
themselves singing : 

‘« Hark! the herald angels sing 
Beecham’s pills are just the thing. 
Peace on earth and mercy mild; 
Two for man and one for child.” 





In a certain church in Ireland, a young priest took 
for his text: ‘‘ The Feeding of the Multitude.” But he 
said: “And they fed ten people with ten thousand 
loaves of bread and ten thousand fishes.” ‘Thereat an 
old Irishman said: ‘“ That’s no miracle; begorra, I 


‘could do that myself,” which the priest overheard. 


The next Sunday, the priest announced the same text, 
but he had it right this time—‘ And they fed ten thou- 
sand people on ten loaves of bread and ten fishes.” 
He waited a second, and then leaned over the pulpit 
and said: “ And could you do that, Mr. Murphy ?” 

Murphy replied: ‘Sure, you reverence, I could.” 
“ And how could you do it?” ‘Sure, yourreverence, I 
could do it with what was left over from last Sunday.” 


A thief broke into a West End house early the other 
morning and found himself in the music-room. Hear- 
ing footsteps approaching, he took refuge behind a 
From eight to nine the eldest daughter had a 
From nine to ten o’clock the second 
daughter took a piano lesson. From ten to eleven 
o’clock the eldest son hada violin lesson. From eleven 
to twelve the other son had a lesson on the flute. 
At twelve-fifteen all the brothers and sisters assembled 
and studied an ear-splitting piece for voice, piano, violin, 
and flute. The thief staggered out from behind the 
screen at twelve-forty-five, and, falling at their feet, 
cried: ‘ For mercy’s sake, have me arrested!” 





screen. 
singing lesson. 


A story is told of a Washington woman who now 
makes her home in Colorado. With evidently no 


thought as to the curious sound of the combination if 
spoken quickly, she has called her oldest child Helen 


Virginia. 


Not long ago, upon a visit to Denver, she 















proudly brought her young daughter in to see an old 
friend. ‘‘ What have you called your daughter ? ” quer- 
ied the visitor. ‘‘ Helen Virginia,” was the complacent 
reply of the mother. “Ah, and what do you call her 
in Colorado ?” was the rather unexpected response. 





A few evenings ago, while running from Williams- 
burg to Cincinnation the Kentucky Central, a newly- 
married couple got on from the Bluegrass regions. 
They were just off for that most delightful season, the 
cloudless honeymoon. They occupied a berth in a 
sleeper, and the cooing was dove-like, and attracted the 
attention of some and distracted others. Finally the 
winsome bride said, “ I’m going to get a drink of water. 
When I come back, stick your foot out of the berth so 
I won’t make a mistake.” When she turned to come 
back, every foot in every berth was exposed. 

Oscar Wilde was introduced at a recent garden-party 
in London to Mrs. Osgood, of Knebworth House. In 
the course of a few minutes’ talk it was divulged that 
the lady was on the eve of departing for America. 
“ Going to America?” said Oscar; “ deah me; what 
for, now?” ‘To see my husband,” was the reply. 
Oscar stared sleepily at her in astonishment. Dropping 
languidly into a chair, he said: ‘ Going all the way to 
America to see your own” (with accent on the own) 
“husband? Deah me! What. lovely ideah!” 





' I Illinois and some other States there is an old law 
on the statute books to the effect that in criminal cases 
the jury is “judge of the law as well as the facts.” 
Though not often quoted, once in a while a lawyer with 
a desperate case makes use of it. In one case the judge 
instructed the jury that it was to judge of the law as 
well as the facts, but added that it was not judge of the 
law unless it was fully satisfied that it knew more law 
than the judge. 

An outrageous verdict was brought in, contrary to all 
instructions of the court, who felt called upon to rebuke 
the jury. At last one old farmer arose: 

“ Jedge,” said he, “ weren’t we to jedge the law as 
well as the facts ?” 

“Certainly,” was the response; “but I told you not 
to judge the law unless you were clearly satisfied that 
you knew the law better than I did.” 

““ Well, jedge,” answered the farmer, as he shifted his 
quid a little, “ we considered that p’int.” 

Once during the argument in a lawsuit, in which Lin- 
coln represented one party, the lawyer on the other side 
was a good deal of a glib-talker, but not reckoned as 
deeply profound or much of a thinker. He would say 
anything to a jury which happened to enter his head. 
Lincoln, in his address to the jury, referring to this, said: 

“‘ My friend on the other side is all right, or would be 
all right, were it not for the peculiarity I am about to 
chronicle. His habit—of which you have witnessed a 
very painful specimen in his argument to you in this 
case—of reckless assertion and statements without 
grounds, need not be imputed to him as a moral fault, 
or as telling of a moral blemish. He can’t help it. For 
reasons which, gentleman of the jury, you and I have 
not the time to study here, as deplorable as they are 
surprising, the oratory of the gentleman completely sus- 
pends all action of his mind. The moment he begins to 
talk, his mental operations cease. I never knew of but 
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one thing which compared with my friend in this par- 
ticular. That was a small steamboat. Back in the 
days when I performed my part as a keel boatman, I 
made the acquaintance of a trifling little steamboat which 
used to bustle and puff and wheeze about the Sangamon 
river. I had a five-foot boiler and seven-foot whistle, 
and every time it whistled it stopped.” 


A travelling man occupied a sleeping-car and desired 
to leave the train at Syracuse. Calling the porter, he 
said: “I wish to get off at Syracuse. I am a sound 
sleeper, and want to be put off at Syracuse, asleep or 
awake. Now, here’s a dollar, but don’t forget me.” 
** All right, sir, you’ll come off the train sure,” was the 
reply. The travelling man settled down to peaceful sleep. 
At last, waking with a start, he glanced at his watch 
and found Syracuse must have been passed an hour ago. 
Hastily dressing, he searched the car in no pleasant 
mood, and found the porter at last with one eye closed 
and one arm tied in a sling, and presenting a demor- 
alized appearance generally. ‘‘ Here, you black scoun- 
drel!” he exclaimed, “why didn’t you put me off at 
Syracuse?” The porter gave a terrified glance at the 
gentleman as he said: ‘ For de Lawd sake, who was 
dat man I put off at Syracuse ?” 

Some years ago an old deacon in Pennsylvania was¢ 
very self-willed, and on two or three occasions made 
endless trouble in church. After some years they got 
started again, but another row soon broke out. At last 
the church clerk got up and said : “ Brethren and sisters, 
I wish Deacon Jones was in hell.” The new pastor and 
the members were horrified, and the pastor 
“ Brother Smith, such a remark is unkind and un- 
Christian. Why do you use such expressions?” “Well, 
pastor,” he replied, “I calculate if Deacon Jones was 
in hell about six months, he would bust it up.” 


said: 





A young globe-trotter, bearing an illustrious French 
name, was holding forth during a dinner in the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain at Paris about the loveliness of: the 
island of Tahiti and describing in glowing colors the 
marvelous beauty of the women. 

With the object of learning whether the young trav- 
eller had restricted his observations to the fair sex, as 
one might have been tempted to believe from the tenor 
of his remarks, one of the Barons Rothschild, who was 
present, ventured to inquire if he had remarked any- 
thing else worthy of note in connection with the island. 

Resenting the Baron’s inquiry, he replied, “ Yes, 
what struck me much was that there were no Jews and 
no pigs to be seen there.” 

“Ts that so?” exclaimed the Baron, in nowise dis- 
concerted at this insolence. “Then let you and me 
go there together. We shall make our fortune.” 

Harriet Hosmer tells of an incident which occurred 
in her studio, where her statue of Apollo rested. An 
old lady was being shown around, a Mrs. Raggles, and 
she paused before this masterpiece for a long time. 
Finally she exclaimed: ‘So that’s Apoller, is it ?” 

She was assured that it was. “Supposed to be the 
harnsomest man in the world, warn’t he?” 

She was again assured cf the correctness of her sur- 
mise. Then, turning away, she said, disgustedly: 
“ Wal, I’ve seen Apoller and I’ve seen Raggles, an’ I 
say, give me Raggles!” 








AMONG THE PLANTS: IN GARDEN, FIELD AND FOREST 


Vegetable Sculpture in China........A. 8. Westland Garden and Forest 


The fantastic and grotesque training of shrubs and 
trees, which reached its acme among the Dutch, is 
usually attributed to the gardeners of Holland, but 
should not, I think, be placed wholly to their credit, for, 
as traders, the Dutch had visited China previous to the 
development of vegetable sculpture in Holland. These 
bold navigators noticed the curious trained plants of that 
country, and admiring these vegetable curiosities, intro- 
duced the fashion into their native land. On my first 
visit to Canton, in 1883, I was amused and instructed by 
some of the noted gardens of that city. The “ Fa-ti,” 
literally flower-place, is the most interesting of the gar- 
dens. This is an open space of ground on the west 
bank of the Pearl River, and has been occupied by 
Chinese nurserymen and florists for ages. It is sur- 
rounded with a closely packed mass of houses; the 
streets are only six feet wide, and their labyrinthian 
windings lead the stranger into a veritable maze. 

An imposing arched structure of enameled porcelain 
in blue and yellow forms one of the entrances to the 


garden. Long pendent signboards hang on either side, 


on which a distracting combination of gilded strokes and 
dots are emblazoned on a red ground, and these set 
forth in flowery phrases the name of the garden and its 
proprietor, also the excellence of his merchandise and 


his incomparable honesty as a trader. Inside the 
entrance the garden opens up into a series of long par- 
allel beds, divided by walks and margined with rows of 
green enameled pots containing a variety of trained 
shrubs and trees. ‘The vegetable sculptor is conscious 
of the inadequacy of a mere shrub to give his picture 
the higher artistic tones of suggestion and expression. It 
does very well for the outline of his figure; but the 
heights of esthetic extravagance are reached by using 
painted porcelain for the finer touches and features 
which cannot be made sufficiently realistic by green 
twigs alone. Facing the entrance there were two Ligus- 
trum sinensis dragons, about ten feet high, with painted 
porcelain eyes, scarlet sheet-tin jaws, serrated iron backs 
and shell-tipped claws. These monsters, which were 
crouching to spring upon the first St. George that 
entered, were really quite tame and were growing in 
eighteen-inch pots. There were men made of a species 
of Ulmus, and women of Cerissa foetida. ‘The latter 
tottered on tiny clay-formed feet, the mark of the 
highest celestial beauty, and had enameled heads and 
hands to match. ‘The long sleeves and flowing robes of 
the high-caste Chinese dame were skillfully contrived 
with pliant branches. 

These artists select plants to suit their subjects, and 
there is certainly something appropriate in that aggres- 
sive, prickly plant, Euphorbia splendens, to represent 
the tragic villain of the Chinese play. He does not 
resemble the cool, cynical black-mustached villain that 
parades his rascalities in our theatres. ‘The Chinese 
villain is a demon, and looks it. The red and black 
lines painted on his face make him look very terrific. 
His Euphorbia body is girt about with edge tools, and 
he invariably carries a murderous-looking trident; his 
posture is the one of tragic menace, which he assumes be- 
fore he turns a somersault and spears his rival in the 
final leap. But I am inclined to think that the figure 


of the “ foreign man” is the highest achievement in the 
garden. ‘This effigy usually masquerades in a suit of 
Atalantia buxifolia, and occasionally Zizyphus vulgaris, 
and the Celestial artist who trained the twigs to form 
the “foreign devil” that honors the “ City of Rams” 
with a visit, had a fund of sardonic humor that puts 
Cruikshank and Du Maurier in the shade. He stands 
erect on a brick pedestal, with one of his legs bent for- 
ward, 4 la militaire; his baggy trousers and long claw- 
hammer coat, the tails slightly curled up at the ends, 
are of the cut of a bygone generation. His right arm 
is raised, and in his hand he flourishes a cane. His 
face is painted in a patchy fashion; he has mutton- 
chop whiskers, a delicately curled mustache and a 
wedge-shaped imperial. This is crowned with an old- 
fashioned plug-hat, which is slightly tilted back and 
bent over at an angle which gives the figure an air of 
conceited and comical audacity. The “ foreign man” 
is not grown extensively, and he is not nearly so popu- 
lar as the Euphorbia demon. Boats called “sampans” 
are shaped in Rubus roszfolia, and junks in Photinia 
Japonica. The clay figures that people these boats are 
cast in natural attitudes, and they have nothing in com- 
mon with the perpendicular Shems and Hams associated 
with the Noah’s arks of our earlier days. The postures 
and natural attitudes of the floating population are 
caught as if by a photographic snap-shot. 

Ficus retusa, the banyan-tree of China, is peculiarly 
amenable in the hands of the trainers, and figures of the 
melancholy stork, the stately crane, and the strutting 
peacock are cunningly fashioned with its branches. This 
tree and the Ligustrum are also used to mimic griffins 
and pagodas. The latter have small bells hung from the 
abutting angles of each story that tinkle melodiously to 
passing zephyrs. On models of fish the vegetable 
sculptor expends considerable labor, and, judging from 
their number and variety, they must be his favorite sub- 
ject. All sorts of fish, from the festive shark to the un- 
tinted lobster, were sporting about among the pot-plants 
in lively profusion. ‘These all had large round earthen- 
ware eyes with a comically cold and stony expression. 
The gardens also abound in a collection of jars, vases, 
urns, and other curiosities, not in blue china, but in 
green privet. A framework of whole or split stems of 
Bambusa flexuosa is used for the Jarger figures, and the 
branches are tied sometimes with “rhea,” the fibre of 
Beehmeria nivea, but more generally with ‘ wong-ma,” 
the fibre of the Wong-ma-chuk, or Yellow Bamboo. 
It is, perhaps, rather remarkable that the Chinese “ fa- 
wong,” or flower-king, as the gardener is called, does 
not care to part with his works of art. If you offer to 
buy, the price he quotes is almost prohibitive. The fact 
is, these plants are not grown for sale, but for hiring out 
as decorative plants at marriage ceremonies. 

Destruction of the Edelweiss Philadelphia Times 

Every traveller in Switzerland is familiar with the 
tender star-shaped flowers of this curious plant, whose 
sage-green blossoms are stuck into the hat of every 
guide and collected with rare ingenuity by the importu- 
nate little rascals who race the carriages on the road, or 
start out like rabbits from the bushes as the pedestrian 
begins his solitary climb. The plant is scarce and very 








partial. It is found in the Engadine, seldom in the 
Bernese Oberland, and has particular corners and 
mountains that it loves to affect. This scarcity and 
partiality gave to the edelweiss a somewhat unhealthy 
notoriety. The rarer it becomes the more ambitious 
were the excursionists to obtain a sprig. Some years 
ago every cockney hat was adorned with the curious 
bloom, feathered as its botanical name applies, like an 
old man’s beard, and it was no longer a sign of patience 
and endurance to wear this pretty badge that hitherto 
had denoted a long climb and a patient search. When 
tourists began to brand their alpenstocks down in the 
valley with the name of a mountain whose base they 
touched, but whose top they never attempted to reach, 
then was edelweiss sold by the handful at Interlaken, 
Chamounix and Grindelwald, and the guides, porters and 
boys were tempted to rifle the mountains of their peerless 
flowers. When the rage for art greens came upon us in 
full force, esthetic young ladies flattered themselves that 
a wreath of these soft petals would look becoming in the 
hair, and some went so far as to appear at fancy balls 
in the character of “ The Alps ” smothered in edelweiss. 

As for the flower itself, it refused to be in any way 
gracious at the touch of the botanist and sternly de- 
clined to be transplanted. ‘The more obstinate was the 
edelweiss the more determined became the florists, and 
they purchased it by the root, carefully tended it during 
the journey home, nursed it across the sea, watched it 
at every railway station and handed it to the family 
gardener, in order to hear in a few days that the plant, 
sickening and sighing for its mountain home, had re- 
fused to exist in England with the aid of any artificial 
process. ‘There have been only one or two rare and ex- 
ceptional cases where the edelweiss was induced to live 
and give forth flowers in England, and then the result 
was only obtained by a system of nursing that would 
have worn out the majority of botanists. At last the 
Swiss government determined to put down by law the 
wholesale destruction of this popular flower. It was 
rapidly disappearing altogether from the country, when 
an enactment made it penal to take a plant up by the 
roots. The dignity and importance of legislation gave 
a new impetus to tne interest that was attached to the 
plant, and going in search of the edelweiss became as 
attractive a source of danger as any to be found in 
Switzerland. Unaccompanied by guides, and straying 
from the beaten tracks, more than one tourist has risked 
his life, and several have been killed in the quest. 


Mineral Elements of Plants......... Henry Stewart.......... New York Times 

Every plant has its skeleton, as it may be termed, as 
an animal has, for the support of its soft and weak 
parts. The smallest plant has this supporting frame, 
and although it is so small as to be invisible to the un- 
aided eye, yet this skeleton is one of the most exquisite- 
ly beautiful objects for examination under the micros- 
cope, and is prized by the microscopists as the rarest 
example of the beautiful work of Nature. while the 
biologist sees in it a wonderful example for the beautiful 
and useful adaptations of means for the protection of 
the delicate organisms which this mineral structure de- 
fends from injury. These minute plants, known as dia- 


toms, and only recently included in the vegetable king- 
dom, being formerly supposeé to be animals, exist in 
such vast numbers as to cover the deepest bed of the 
ocean many feet in depth, for a thousand miles or more. 
Their silicious skeletons also form extensive beds of 
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rocks that have been made in past ages from the mud 
then existing, just in the same way as it is now found at 
the bottom of the Atlantic%Ocean. And if we pass from 
these minute organisms to the larger ones, which we may 
see and examine every day of our lives, we find the same 
kind of structure. The common horse-tail rush—the scour- 
ing rush of the rural housekeeper, with which she scours 
the pots and pans, and the Equisetum of the botanist— 
is one of the most beautiful examples of the mineral 
skeleton of a plant. We take one of these rushes and 
put it in a small bottle of nitric acid, and as the acid 
quickly eats away the soft cellular tissue we see gradu- 
ally appearing the silicious skeleton, the mineral part of 
the rush, until in time we have a beautiful framework 
like silver filigree, but more delicate than the work of 
any human hand, made up of the silica which this plant 
takes up from the sandy soil in which it delights to 
grow. And the reason for this preference is shown in 
this large quantity of silica, equal to one half or more of 
the 25 per cent. of ash which the plant contains. 

We may see the same in the common, beautiful prep- 
arations of leaves of trees made by the process known 
as skeletonizing—that is, steeping in water until the cel- 
lular tissue is decomposed and washed off and the min- 
eral frame of the leaf is left. And the same result hap- 
pens when wood is burned and ashes left, these being 
the same mineral frame, or skeleton of the tree, of course 
broken up by the fire, but still consisting of the matter 
taken from the mineral parts of the soil and distributed 
through the structure of the tree. The mineral nutri- 
ment of plants consists chiefly of silica, lime, potash, 
magnesia, soda, phosphoric acid, sulphur; many other 
substances, as iron, copper, zinc, fluorine, lithia, lead, 
arsenic, and one of the most rare metals, rubidium, have 
all been found in plants, not probably as nutriment, but 
more likely by accidental absorption, when dissolved in 
the water of the soil. The first-mentioned minerals are 
indispensable to the plant growth, and some of the lat- 
ter may be, as, for instance, iron, which contributes the 
green coloring matter of the leaves, which is due to the 
chlorophyl in the leaf cells, and without this green-col- 
ored chlorophyl there can be no growth in the plant. 
And, as it follows that without iron there can be no 
chlorophyl, and no increase of growth by the absorption 
of carbonic acid from the atmosphere, we see how the 
mineral food of the plant is of primary importance, al- 
though such a minute quantity of it is taken up by the 
plant, as of the iron, which is quite impossible to detect 
except by the most accurate work of the chemist. And 
we do not yet know why the most abundant mineral 
elements of plants, with the exception of silica, are in- 
dispensably necessary. We do not know why it is that 
crops will not grow without a supply of some of these 
elements in the soil. We do know that they are indis- 
pensable to animal life, for they exist in the blood and 
tissues, and the lime forms one-half of the substance of 
the bones, but what their special function in the growth 
of a plant is, has not yet been learned. But we do know 
that were it not that vegetables contained these mineral 
matters they could not support animals. 

It is different, however, with silica. This we can 
detect in the glistening stem stiffened by the glossy cov- 
ering, which makes it able to sustain the foliage and the 
fruit. And while the mineral gives stiffness to the stem, 
it affords the yielding elasticity by which the grass and 
grain bends and waves before the winds and withstands 
the storms by this graceful yielding to the otherwise 
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destructive blasts. We find this silica in the leaves; 
but chiefly at the edges, and this disposition of the min- 
eral is, doubtless, intended fér the preservation of the 
leaves as for the stem. The sharp spines by which 
plants are defended, too, are strengthened by this min- 
eral, which tips the thorns and gives them their strength 
andelasticity. The sharp saw edges of the sedge leaves, 
and those of some of the grasses, the spears of the 
Spanish Bayonet, and the similar furnishings of many 
other plants, all have their purpose, and it is the silica 
in them that makes this purpose effective. We may 
make an interesting study of the way in which this 
mineral matter, which appears to us so hard and intrac- 
table, is taken into the plant and distributed through it, 
and becomes a part of all its substance. A plant is 
really one of the most wonderful of all chemical appa- 
It does what no chemist can do, and how it does 
some things we cannot understand. But we see the 
result of its work and the effects of it. The water of 
the soil is a universal solvent. It dissolves the mineral 
parts of the soil, and the roots of the plants absorb the 
solution, or sap, which immediately passes from them 
through every cell, from one to another, leaving on the 
wall of each the quantity of the mineral element the 
plant needs. And, as by this deposit the sap soon 
becomes weak, the cell-wall takes in from the one before 
it a new supply, so that the sap is as constantly replen- 
ished as it is drawn upon by the cells, and thus it .circu- 
lates through the plant. But when the soii is abounding 
in plant-food of this kind, sometimes the cells will absorb 
a surplus of this mineral food, and, as it is not wanted 
by any cell beyond it, it remains in a crystallized form 
deposited in the cells for the future use of the plant. 
This is analogous to the manner in which starch is stored 
in the cells, or sugar, or fat, that may not be imme- 
diately required for growth. Thus, we find abnormal 
cells, in which various mineral matters, in the form 
of crystals, are stored up in the leaves or stems, doubt- 
less, as a source of future food for the plant, in case 
of scarcity. Crystals of gypsum have been seen in 
the clover leaves after the crop has been dressed with 
plaster, and the same thing has been often found in 
the root-cells of the bean and the onion.  Slen- 
der, needle-like crystals of silica and even solid hex- 
agonal crystals of quartz, which is pure silica, are 
found in the horse-tail, especially in the bamboo, a plant 
which has a very large quantity of mineral matter, 
chiefly silica, in it, and it is to this it owes its glassy cov- 
ering on the stem and the excessive hardness of the 
wood. ‘These crystals are found in the bamboo in the 
joints between the large, open spaces in the interior of 
the stem, and sometimes on the inner lining of these 
spaces, where, as viewed by a microscope, they appear 
like a mass of diamonds spread here and there. And 
just now the maple-sugar maker may learn something 
that may be newto him. He often complains of the 
sand which gathered on the bottom of the evaporator, 
and which must be removed, or it will interfere with his 
work. This deposit is the mineral part of the sap held 
in solution for future use in the cells of the wood and 
leaves of the tree. It has been collected during the past 
summer and fall, and has been stored with the starch 
until now. And now the starch is changed to sugar and 
the sap is sweet; and, being in excessive supply, it is 
under strong tension, so that when the tree is tapped it 
flows out into the sap pails. If this sand is examined by 
a microscope it will be seen to be made up of many 


ratus. 
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crystals of lime, potash, silica and other mineral food of 
the plant, which is deposited from the sap as the water 
in this is evaporated by the boiling. This sand, as the 
sugar-maker calls it, is made up of all the mineral part 
of the food of the tree, and if it were not thus taken 
from the tree it would very soon be distributed all 
through it and become a part of the new year’s growth. 
There is some difference of opinion as to the ability of 
a plant to choose its food, which the roots gather from 
the soil. This seems exceedingly doubtful, if not im- 
possible, for, as the plant takes in the water of the soil 
and thus holds in solution something of every soluble 
substance in the soil, it seems to be inevitable that a 


plant cannot help but take all of it into the roots and all 
its cells. This view is fully supported by all the facts. 


Cultivation of Sugar-Cane..... Propagated from Stalks Blue and Gray 

The cultivation of sugar-cane was introduced in 
Louisiana about a century ago, the plant being brought 
from the West Indian Islands. Sugar-cane is a plant 
of the grass family, and is propagated not from seed, 
but by the planting of the original stalk. It requires a 
strong, rich soil, is hardy in the sense of enduring great 
extremes of drought or moisture, but is killed by a tem- 
perature as low as 32 degrees Fahrenheit. The cane is 
planted in the ground lengthwise, with the ends touch- 
ing each other. The rows are about four feet apart to 
allow for the spreading growth of the cane, which in 
maturity shows no opening between the rows. The new 
shoots spring from every joint of the planted stalk, there 
often being twenty-four or more joints in a stalk of 
cane. The result isa compact mass of luxuriant growth, 
interrupted at intervals by a long, straight ditch a few 
feet deep and four to five feet wide. In midwinter seed- 
cane—i. e., cane to be used in making next year’s crop 
—is “ windrowed.” When the frost lies white on the 
ground one sees whole fields of windrowed cane: This 
process is simply placing the cane in rows on the ground, 
first covering with leaves and dried grass and then over 
that a light covering of earth, By this means the 
natural juiciness of the cane is preserved from the sap- 
ping influence of frost. Cane has been known to run 
for four years without a second planting, coming up 
each year from the old root, but this is rare. 

The cane can be planted any time during the winter 
months, but so far the best results appear to come from 
planting in February, as in the old days. Mules are 
emplcyed almost exclusively and seem to get along 
admirably with the negroes. It is very gravely asserted 
that a Louisiana mule quite understands the limit of his 
own endurance, and absolutely refuses to continue when 
he has done what he considers a day’s work. The 
active work of cultivation begins in the autumn, when 
the ground is plowed and broken up very deeply by 
means of a four-mule plow. The planting, as we have 
seen, is usually finished in February. The first shoots 
look very much like corn, and during the month of May 
the weak little stalks appear to stand quite still and give 
no promise of the luxuriant growth to follow. This is 
called the “suckering period,” and in a short time the 
original shoot will be surrounded by a score or more of 
new stalks, each one as vigorous as itself. By July the 
cultivation is complete. A deep furrow is made be- 
tween the rows and the crop is said to be “laid by.” 
During July and August comes the rainy season, during 
which the cane grows rich in sap, and by October the 
plant has matured and the harvest begins. 
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The Largest History ever Published.....Our Civil War....Philadelphia Record 

The biggest literary work ever undertaken in America 
is the military history now being produced by Uncle 
Sam, under the title of War of the Rebellion, a Compi- 
lation of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 
federate Armies. It is the largest history ever published 
in the world. It was begun just twenty years ago and 
will be practically finished at the end of the next fiscal 
year. The whole work when completed will embrace 
120 huge royal octavo volumes of 1,000 pages each, 
and a gigantic atlas, and the ultimate cost will be some- 
thing like $2,500,000. Each separate book in a set is 
three inches thick and weighs from fifty to sixty ounces, 
and the combined weight of an entiré set will be 520 
pounds, while the volumes, if set up in a single row on 
a single shelf in one’s library, would extend a distance 
of thirty feet. Eleven thousand copies will be printed, 
so that the edition will comprise 1,320,000 books of 
1,000 printed pages, aggregating 1,320,000,000 pages 
of matter, exclusive of the atlas. Up to this date 
eighty-nine serial volumes have been published and 
about $1,800,000 has been spent in all branches of the 
work, or about $20,000 per volume. ‘The printing and 
binding alone cost $10,000 per volume, while the pre- 
vious preparation of each volume for the printer’s hands 
cost an equal sum of $10,000. 

The completed work will embrace four series. The 
first deals in regular chronological order with all the 
military operations in the field; the second with official 
correspondence and reports on both sides relating to 
prisoners of war; the third will cover matters not 
specially related to the subjects treated in the first and 
second, while the fourth will exhibit the correspondence, 
orders, reports and returns of the Confederate authorities 
in the same line as those of the Union officials set forth 
in the third series. ‘The method of treatment pursued 
throughout is altogether impartial and non-partisan. 
Nothing is printed in the volumes except duly authenti- 
cated, contemporaneous records of the war, and news- 
paper accounts and private reports are rigidly excluded. 
The story of this story of the. war—the most extra- 
ordinary history of the most extraordinary war on record 
—is full of interest. The manner of its publication is 
in many respects unique, and some of the methods em- 
ployed are peculiar in itself. The first definite steps to 
execute the gigantic work were taken in 1874, when 
Congress passed a law providing the necessary means 
to enable the Secretary of War to begin publication, but 
some essential preliminaries were gone through with ten 
years before that date. Since then the work has passed 
through many interesting stages, but has all been so 
carefully done as to be perfectly harmonious. 

Every available source of first-hand information has 
been ransacked, and contributions of official papers that 
do not happen to be on file in the department are being 
recovered from all parts of the country. Many of these 
papers are autograph messages and reports written by 
the officers in command of the various armies and divi- 
sions engaged in the struggle, and altogether they form 
a priceless collection. The distribution of the printed 
volumes as they come out is conducted on an unusual 
plan, in accordance with a law of the Forty-seventh 
Congress, passed in 1882. Of the 11,000 copies ordered 











to be printed 1,000 are set aside for the various execu- 
tive departments, 1,000 are reserved for distribution by 
the Secretary of War among the army officers and con- 
tributors to the work, 8,300 copies are being sent to 
such libraries, posts, organizations and individuals as 
were designated to receive them by Senators, Represen- 
tatives and delegates of the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
the 700 copies over are for sale at the War Department 
(with a possible 500 more, owing to the death of original 
beneficiaries), at ten per Cent. above the bare cost of 
printing, the proceeds to be covered into the Treasury. 
The books can be had at the department by purchase at 
from fifty to eighty-five cents per volume, if bound in 
black cloth, and $1 extra per volume if bound in half- 
Turkey. None can be had free on application. The 
eighty-nine serial parts already published can be got for 
$56.10 in cloth. The atlas, when complete, will cost 
$12, or forty cents a part, there being thirty parts. Sup- 
plemental to this vast mass of war records, now nearing 
completion, will be the “* Naval Records of the Rebel- 
lion,” which is about to be begun on a plan similar to 
that of the army records, though on a smaller scale. 


Concerning Colors...A Classification....W. H. Winslow ...Boston Transcript 
Some time ago the writer said to Mr. Louis Prang, 
the Boston chromo-lithographer, that it seemed singular 
nobody had published a regular series of standard 
colors, for the use of artists, manufacturers and shoppers, 
which might make life somewhat easier for them. He 
was answered that Mr. Prang had been for several years 
preparing such a series, and hoped to show some results 
before long. Now at last a circular has been printed 
to inform those who may be interested, that the Prang 
Company has made a reproduction of the solar spectrum 
on a large scale with the Fraunhofer lines, and also 
books and packages of no less than one hundred and 
fifty-five standard colors, or rather hues, tints and shades, 
based upon nature’s standard, the colors of the spec- 
trum; and what is of practical value, each is marked 
with distinctive letters for reference, derived ingeniously 
from the lettering of the compass—Mr. Prang’s com- 
pass, however, consisting of twenty-four, instead of 
thirty-two, points, or rather hues, and between each are 
inserted four intermediate shades and tints—ninety-six 
in all. Add to these thirty-five fundamental grays and 
their derivatives, and the total completes the one hun- 
dred and fifty-five standard hues, tints and shades. 
Pains have been taken to use the most permanent 
pigments and those free from arsenic, and if not too 
much exposed to the light it is hoped that a fairly dis- 
tinct understanding may be assured by means of this 
scale between any persons who have to talk or write 
concerning matters of color. Thus an architect, color 
book in hand, can discuss with a distant client, or 
order chromatic decoration or material from any one, 
however far away, who has this same book to refer to, 
and with a reasonable confidence that he will be under- 
stood instead of misunderstood as heretofore. A man 
in London may order drapery or wall-paper for his 
sister in Boston, without turning his hair gray with ap- 
prehension, and if a paper Y Gy D (dark yellow gray) 
is ordered, and B Gy L (light blue gray) is furnished, 
the mistake can be easily brought home to the sales- 
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man, and the blame cannot be attributed to the blame- 
less. The Prang Company is wise in not putting its 
colors together compass-wise, as has sometimes been 
done, because the juxtaposition would confuse the eye 
and defeat the object in view, while the theory of the 
compass makes the nomenciature adopted easily under- 
stood. On the other hand, in its book for school use, 
“‘ Suggestions for Instruction in Color,” it is ill-judged 
to attempt to define “ scale” and “ tone ” in addition to 
the ill-understood words “ hue,” “tint” and “ shade,” 
under the heading of “‘ Simple Nomenclature.” 

To quote Professor Pickering in the introduction to 
Von Bezold’s standard work, The Theory of Color: 
“The greatest confusion exists among various auth- 
ors in their use of terms relating to color. Thus 
hue, tint and shade are sometimes used promiscuously, 
while in reality the first term denotes the color or wave- 
length, while the best authorities apply tint to any color 
mixed largely with white and shade to a similar mixture 
Indeed, the very dictionaries worse con- 
Thus in Webster’s and Worcester’s 
Color, according 


with black.” 
found confusion. 
dictionaries, tint is defined as a dye. 
to one, is hue, a dye; according to the other, it is a tint, 
Hue is color, tint, dye, in Webster’s, and 


paint, dye. 
Finally, in a book 


color, tint, in Worcester’s dictionary. 
of synonymes at hand, color is called the generic term, 
hue a faint or blended color, and tint a shade of color. 
We know only too well what follows when, in this dis- 
agreement of doctors, laymen shatter lances in the 
interest of the rainbow. It was only the other day that 
three educated women were overheard waxing warm 
over the ancient question what constitutes vermillion, 
crimson and carmine—the names and what they stand 
for being equally in dispute. The writer does not 
remember, among all the congresses of Chicago, to have 
heard of a chromatic congress, but the time of the 
World’s Fair might well have been chosen to decide upon 
an international color scale and nomenclature for uni- 
versal However, as it is the first step which is 
difficult, recognition is due to him who has taken it. 
The theory and practice of color are more wonderful 
than most of us stop to consider, especially when it is 
remembered that the almost innumerable differences dis- 
tinguished by the normal eye are due to just so many 
impressions transmitted to the optic nerve and the brain 
by the little nerve-woven disc at the back of it, which 
we call the retina, together with the greater or less 
rapidity of movement of color-waves in the ether, of 
which, for instance, 407 trillion vibrations per second 
give the impression of deep red, and 793 trillions that 
of dark violet. ‘To deal with figures nearer our com- 
prehension, Rood asserts, in his Modern Chromatics, 
that in the spectrum there are two million of definite 
hues, shades and tints, and it is said there is no prac- 
tical limit to the number of these the normal eye can 
perceive. It may be noted that the men employed in 
the Gobelin tapestry works and the Papal mosaic fac- 
tory make use of more than a hundred thousand hues 
and shades, though they must have an hereditary apti- 
About four thousand hues and shades 
It must 


use. 


tude for color. 
are recognized in the Berlin worsted factories. 
be remembered that trained eyesight is, after all, the 
final test of all our standards of color, while on the other 
hand the average person who is not grossly color-blind 
usually thinks himself quite as able to decide questions 
of color as a Rembrant or a Titian, though continually 
liable to contradiction from others as confident as he. 
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This is not singular, however, when one remembers that 
each man sees what his retina causes him to see. At 
the same time, those who are color-blind to the extent 
of not distinguishing red from green or rose from blue 
are forced to recognize their defect, being in such a 
minority. On the other hand, when the most delicate 
hues are to be discriminated, it is the majority whose 
judgment is defective. If this appears paradoxical, the 
analogy as regards music will afford light. A man with- 
out an ear for music, which is rare, may be said to be 
music-deaf ; but of the majority who have the average 
ear, few are capable of enjoying subtle harmonies, 
though simple melody, which may be compared to com- 
binations of fundamental colors, red, yellow, green, etc., 
gives universal pleasure. 

As regards the majority of eyes, it would be interest- 
ing to determine how far physical conditions modify 
color perception, knowing, as we do, that some drugs 
taken into the stomach affect the color sense, and that 
it is sometimes stimulated in the hypnotized subject ; 
also color-blindness is often hereditary, and therefore, 
by implication, color-sensitiveness ; which in fact is evi- 
dent in the case of art nations like the Japanese and 
French, and of families and communities of artists and 
handicraftsmen following hereditary arts, such as the 
Japanese workers in bronze and keramics, and the 
Gobelin tapestry and Murano glassworkers. Except in 
relation to positive color-blindness, hardly any statistics 
are available as to the variation and degree of sensitive- 
ness to colorin men and women at different ages, in 
sickness and health, and under civilized and savage con- 
ditions, as well as of different races. When the physicist 
who has the artist’s eye shall devote himself to this sub- 
ject, a long step will have been taken toward substituting 
the science- for the theory of color. It.will then be easier 
to determine to what degree time and money should be 
spent in color-education in public schools and elsewhere, 
and upon whom it must be wasted, owing to congenital 
limitations. It is certain that color-education is attain- 
able in a large measure by the majority of persons. As 
an example, to refer once more to the firm whose pub- 
lication has served for the text of this communication, 
it is said that no care is exercised in selecting its work- 
men, beyond employing those who are not color-blind, 
and who are interested in form and color, and within 
three years most of these men are able to analyze any 
colored subject which is to be chromo-lithographed, to 
the degree of laying out beforehand on paper all the 
hues to be used, to the number sometimes of thirty and 
upwards—an impossible feat for some clever artists. 

While not depreciating art education, which gives 
men a sixth surpassing sense, it may be hoped that in 
the future, when the laws of color have become systema- 
tized, as in the case of music, the limitations of individu- 
als may be clearly determined. In such a case, the dis- 
appointment, not to say tragedies which now overshadow 
the paths of art, could be measurably prevented, and 
those who can only appreciate, discriminated in season 
from those who are able to execute or create. Artists 
and artisans would take a definite rank, charlatans find 
their proper place, and incompetent criticism die a 
natural death. Official examinations and diplomas 
would be practicable, and even color-mad house-paint- 
ers, now quite numerous, be under some restraint. 
Serious art is continually discredited by the ignorant pre- 
tensions, not only of amateurs, but of supposed connois- 
seurs, whose claims can be settled by no final court of 
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appeal. In the future, such persons, as well as juries 
and building and hanging committees, may be expected 
to know very much more than they do at present, and 
such absurdities as French impressionism, or Turnerism 
in its later manifestations, is charitable to ascribe to 
aberrations of eyesight, become forever impossible. 





The Armies of Europe........ Military Statistics....... Scientific American 


The military statistics of the European nations supply 
a suggestive object lesson in relation to our present civi- 
lization. ‘The importance of the war footing of Europe 
cannot be overestimated. In case of a general war, the 
principal belligerent nations of Europe, excluding Tur- 
key, could hurl 14,991,000 men into the contest. The 
standing army alone of the greater European nations 
consists of 3,274,000 men. Russia leads the list; her 
‘“‘ peace footing” or standing army consists of 868,000 
men. ‘These soldiers are drawn from a population of 
124,000,000. The enormous strength of this army may 
be shown by comparing it with the army of Rome dur- 
ing the palmy days of the empire. The permanent 
military force of Rome on sea and land was only 450,- 
France comes next to Russia, the strength of the 
army being 600,000 men. ‘This army is drawn from 
and charged upon a population of 38,500,000. The 
Chauvinistic spirit of the French people has been some- 
what modified by the increased permanent military 
force of Germany, which now numbers 596,000 men, 
drawn from a population of 49,000,000. Austria with 
Hungary comes next, the army numbering 326,000 
men, the population of the monarchy being 41,000,000. 
Fifth on the list comes Italy, whose armies number 
247,000 men, drawn from a population of 30,000,000. 
England, notwithstanding her naval superiority, comes 
only sixth on the list, the population being 30,000,000 
and the standing army 247,000. Spain has an army of 
115,000 men, drawn from a population of 17,500,000. 

With the size of the country, the size of the army 
gradually decreases until the pitiful handfuls of men are 
reached who form the armies of Andorra, San Marino 
and Monaco. Switzerland is an exception, as the con- 
stitution of this tight little republic forbids the mainte- 
nance of astanding army. When the “war footing” is 
considered, Germany leads with 4,000,000 men. Russia, 
which has the largest standing army, takes a second 
place as regards the war force, as she can only muster 
2,530,000 men. France, with 2,500,000 men, is not 
far behind. If the size of the war footing of France 
and Germany be compared with the population, it will 
be seen that France, taking population for population, 
is a little ahead of Germany in preparing her whole 
available material for war. The war strength of Austria- 
Hungary is 1,753,000 men; that of Italy, 1,650,000 
men, while Spain comes next with 1,083,000 men, and 
Great Britain follows with only 713,000. Switzerland, 
in case of necessity, can furnish 485,000 trained men. 
War is constantly becoming more expensive, and while 
the war cloud of Europe is settling down, the financiers 
of the great Powers are looking with great apprehension 
at the cost of throwing armies into the field composed of 
millions of men. Emperor William will do well to in- 
crease his war fund, locked in the Juliusturm of Span- 
dau, if 4,000,000 of men are mobilized, as 120,000,000 
marks will not last long at the present average expense 
of armies. The statement which is sometimes made 
that the fortunes of war are decided behind the green 
baize doors of bankers’ private offices, contains more 
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truth than is at first apparent. War is now a luxury, 
and, like all luxuries, can only be enjoyed at great ex- 
pense. The fact of the expense connected with modern 
war has made it unattainable to a bankrupt country, and 
undoubtedly tends to make even the great Powers think 
twice before leaping. Anything which helps to discour- 
age war and favors the settlement of difficulties by pa- 
cific means should be encouraged, so increase in the pro- 
duction of war material is a step in the right direction. 
Tiny Republics of the World........ Miniature Nations........ Globe-Democrat 
When a person speaks of small republics he is sup- 
posed to mean those of South America and Europe, 
which are marked on every map and described in every 
cyclopedia printed since they have become republics. 
The fact is, the world is spotted with small republics 
that are never heard of, some so small that they seem 
more like needle-points than pinheads. <A few of them 
are known to the most learned teachers of geography, 
but the majority of them would set the most of these 
teachers a task which would require more than a single 
day’s research. These little republics are found on 
islands so diminutive that they are marked only on navi- 


- gators’ charts, and again between and in the centre of 


kingdoms. In area they run from less than a square 
mile up to about one hundred. In population they run 
from fifty-five people up to but little more than that 
many hundreds. ‘They are all republics, in that they are 
governed by the people, but their plans of government 
show a great many novelties. 

To Tavolara may be accorded the distinction of being 
the smallest republic, in point of population, on the face 
of the globe. It is situated on an island about five miles 
long by five-eighths of a mile in width, thirteen miles 
off the northeast coast of Sardinia. Its population num- 
bers about fifty-five people. The principal occupation of 
the inhabitants is fishing, the land being tilled only 
enough to supply the needs of the islanders. The pos- 
session and absolute sovereignty of the island of Tavo- 
lara was formally granted by King Charles Albert of 
Sardinia to the Bartoleoni family in 1836, and for more 
than half a century Paul I., King of Tavolara, reigned 
over it in peace. On the 30th of May, 1882, King 
Paul died of heart disease, sitting in his chair, like the 
Emperor Vespasian, vainly endeavoring to write a will. 
His last words were a request that none of his relatives 
should succeed him on the throne of the island and that 
its inhabitants be allowed to govern themselves. None 
of the relatives ever filed a claim, and on March 27, 
1886, the islanders held a mass meeting and decided to 
establish a republic. The matter was a simple one for 
them. A constitution was drawn up, which gives, by 
the way, equal suffrage to women, and also provides for 
the election of a President every six years. The Presi- 
dent receives no salary, and is advised by a Council of 
six, the members of which are elected by the people. 
There is no pay and no perquisites attached to any one 
of the offices. The independence of Tavolara was 
formally recognized by Italy in 1887, but there is noth- 
ing on the records which shows any other country hav- 
ing taken notice of it. 

If we were judging the countries by their area, then 
to Goust must be awarded the honors. But while its 
area is not one-third as great as that of Tavolara, its 
population is over twice as much, the total number of 
inhabitants being about one hundred and thirty. Goust 
is situated on the flat top of a mountain in the Lower 
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Pyrenees, and occupies an area of but a fraction over a 
mile. The republic has existed since 1648, and is rec- 
ognized as an independent State by both France and 
Spain. The Government is vested in a Council, con- 
sisting of twelve members, who serve seven years. This 
Council elects from its number one who discharges the 
duties of chief executive. He acts as Tax Collector, 
Assessor, Judge, etc., but from all his acts there is an 
appeal to the Bishop of Laruns, in the valley below. 
Other than these there are no officers, not even a clergy- 
man. Neither is there a cemetery or any public insti- 
tution whatever. ‘The pass which leads to the adjacent 
Spanish parish of Laruns is so steep that the carrying of 
heavy burdens is an impossibility. ‘The inhabitants of 
this tiny mountain republic have built a chute, therefore, 
down which they slide heavy articles, and the bodies of 
their dead to the cemetery far below. Indeed, the good 
inhabitants of Goust are baptized, married, and buried 
in the near-by Ossan Valley. Since the seventeenth 
century the population has varied but little, ambition and 
a desire to see the world calling the more venturesome 
from this republic in the ciouds. The inhabitants are 
long-lived and robust, are shepherds and weavers of 
cloth, and seem entirely contented, having little ambition 
either for riches or power. ‘Their language is a quaint 
mixture of French and Catalonian Spanish. 

Another republic of dwarf proportions is that of 
Franceville, an island in the New Hebrides group, situ- 
ated east of Australia and a short distance north of New 
Caledonia. It contains an area of: some eighty-five 
miles, and its population consists of about forty whites 
and five hundred natives. The island was formerly a 
colony of France, but its independence was guaranteed 
itin 1879. Its Government consists of a President and 
Advisory Council of eight, chosen by the people. The 
President, who is at presenta Mr. R. D. Polk, a native of 
this country, is appointed a Judge, from whose decisions 
there is no appeal. Equal suffrage is extended to all. 

San Marino is an Italian republic, situated in the 
eastern spurs of the Apennines, and occupying an area 
of about thirty-three square miles. An interesting feat- 
ure of San Marino is, that by an act of the Great Coun- 
cil, no printing-press is allowed within is limits, and any 
matter printed in the country is liable to confiscation 
and the publisher be sent to prison. It is the only 
country on the face of the globe with such alaw. The in- 
habitants number about 5,900, and their cheese and wine 
are probably known to many newspaper readers. The 
city of San Marino can be reached from Pisaro-Urbino 
by a good carriage-road, and would well repay any one 
for the visit. It numbers about 1,700 inhabitants, and 
is a quaint old place, having changed little, if any, since 
the time of Columbus. It preserves all of its old cus- 
toms intact, and the dress of the people, even, is the 
same as it was three centuries ago. It can truthfully be 
said that this is the one spot upon which the busy, mod- 
ern world has not intruded itself. The streets are steep 
and narrow, and the houses tall and gloomy, built of 
undressed stone, but decidedly picturesque in appear- 
ance, for all that. In the principal square of the city, 
called Pranello, stands a magnificent white marble statue 
of Liberty, presented to the city by the Duchess of 
Acquania, in 1874. In the city of San Marino no busi- 
ness of any kind is allowed to be carried on, and all of 
the shops are to be found at Borgo di San Marino, a 
busy village about two miles away. The republic is 
governed by a Great Council of sixty members, who are 
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elected for life. From this body is elected a Council of 
Twelve, who decide in the third and last resort. The 
executive department is represented by two Captains- 
Regent, oné elected by the pecple, and the other ap- 
pointed from the nobility by the Council of Twelve. 
They have a Cabinet consisting of a Home Secretary, 
a Minister of Foreign Affairs, and a Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. An army of g50 men is maintained, who, 
however, are mostly employed on police duty. San 
Marino dates its existence as a community from 88s, 
and its independence as a republic from 1631. Napo- 
leon III. protected it from Papal interference in 1854, 
and at the unification of Italy it was allowed to retain 
its independence, through the efforts of one Cebrario. 
Andorre, or Andorra, as it is commonly called, is 
another European republic, a trifle larger in point of 
population than San Marino, and nearly six times as 
large in area. It is situated in an almost inaccessible 
valley of the Eastern Pyrenees, between the French 
department of Anege and Caladorra in Spain. The 
country is crossed by the River Bolira, which affords an 
entrance from France, the only other entrance being a 
precipitous mule path from Spain. The Andorrians are 
a fine, robust people, whose principal occupation consists 
of fruit culture and mining, the mountains surrounding 
Andorre containing some of the finest iron and lead 
deposits in the world. Andorra, the capital of the 
republic, is situated on the river Balua, and contains 
about 2,200 inhabitants. It was formerly a quaint old 
city, but the progressive inhabitants, in their desire to 
keep pace with the balance of the world, have torn 
down many of its old buildings, and the town, as well 
as the country, is rapidly losing its individuality. The 
republic is governed by a Sovereign Council of twenty- 
four members, chosen by the people, and the Council 
elects one of its members to be Syndic for life, who 
exercises the chief executive power. While Andorre 
collects its own taxes and elects its own officers, France 
maintains a sort of protectorate over the country, and 
insists on the payment of g6o francs annually for the 
free importation of corn into the country, a product the 
Andorrians cannot raise and are forced to import from 
France. The French Government also has the right to 
appoint one of the Supreme Judges, and in all civil 
cases the right of appeal to the Court of Cassationes at 
Paris is given. This is the limit of France’s power. 
Andorre maintains a standing army of 1,100 men, 
Another republic of diminutive proportions is that of 
Mausuet, which lies between Vermus, Belgium, and Aix- 
la-Chapelle. There is only a very little of this most 
charming country. The land measures but four square 
miles, and the proud nation which inhabits it numbers 
only 3,000 souls ; but, such as it is, the republic exists, 
free and independent, under the rule of its people, and 
enjoys the protection of Germany. It has existed an 
independent State since 1688. It is governed by a 
President and a Council consisting of five members, who 
are elected every three years, the President being eligi- 
ble to but two .erms. The national army consists of 
three soldiers, vho, in the piping times of peace, also 
act in the capacity of policemen. The capital is the 
town of Mausuet, which has about 1,600 inhabitants, 
and in which a handsome Government building was 
erected in 1833 at considerable cost. Pitcairn Island, 
in the Pacific Ocean, claims to be a free and indepen- 
dent country, but its independence has never’ been 
officially recognized by any of the world’s nations. 
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SOCIETY VERSE: SONGS IN A LIGHTER VEIN 





In Love's Attic...... E. R. White....New Orleans Times-Democrat 
The attic of young Cupid’s house 
I visited one day ; 
To see the tattered bits of love 
That there were stored away. 


For cast-off odds-and-ends of hearts 
About the place were strewn, 

Like baubles of some other days 
That long ago had flown. 


But yet, the withered roses there 

—Frail wreaths from Love’s own tomb— 
Upon the dusty, mellow air 

Still shed a faint perfume. 


A Woman's Way........ Madeline 8. Bridges........ The Club 
I took my worshiped one to see 
Camille—the play that so attracts— 
Intending, incidentally, 
To breathe my love, between the acts. 
But, from the moment Armand stepped 
Upon the stage, her earnest eyes 
Their yearning gaze upon him kept 
With furtive tears and stifled sighs. 
And each time that the drop-scene dropped 
Until it rose again, her talk 
Was all of him; she never stopped, 
About his smile, his voice, his walk. 


Camille, she thought, might prettier be, 
But he was splendid, noble, great. 
‘¢ Oh, I could love him!” This, to me 
Who trembled for my own sad fate. 


Strange! that the mimic lover, tried 

And tortured, thus should give her pain, 
While the real lover, at her side, 

Ignored and silent, chewed his cane. 


Pastel.....s00+ Arthur Symons.......... Poems 
The light of our cigarettes 

Went and came in the gloom ; 

It was dark in the little room. 


Dark, and then, in the dark, 
Sudden, a flash, a glow, 

And a hand and a ring I know. 
And then, through the dark, a flush 
Ruddy and vague, the grace— 

A rose—of her lyric face. 
At Parting....... Herbert Muller Hopkins........ Harper's Bazar 
I love her for her angel face, 
And who would not? 
I love her for a magic grace— 
I know not what. 
And sometimes she is kind to me, 
But yet the breezes of the sea 
Are not more changeable than she— 
Than Maud Shalott. 


Where others laugh I sit,apart 
In some still spot; _ 
Your voice makes music in my heart 
That ceases not; 
And through the darkness of the night 
Your eyes still shine with tender light, 
In many an airy vision bright, 
Sweet Maud Shalott. 


My darling, may the angels stand 
Beside your cot; 


And though alone in some far land 
I am forgot, 
May all the prayers I ever said 
Bring down rich blessings on your head— 
Bring love and joy when I am dead, 
Dear Maud Shalott! 
BE Gaps. TH 6 o.6:00:0800600% More Lyrics from Elizabethan Song-Books 
Were I made juror of that quest 
Where Venus’ son should be arraigned, 
Before his fault were scarce exprest 
Or any party had complained, 
I would cry ‘‘ Guilty! the boy is guilty.” 
And if by glancing of an eye 
A thief should slyly steal a heart, 
It should be counted felony ; 
But if it did increase much smart, 
I would cry ‘‘ Murther ! a grievous murther! ” 


But if another were repaid 
To satisfy for such a theft, 
Though he had stolen, it should be said 
He had as good behind him left, 
And then cry ‘‘ Quit him! O sweet thief! quit him! ” 


Her Soul is Pure....... Robert Loveman...... Southern Magazine 
Her soul is pure and sweet and white, 
All good is garnered there, 
If I might once peep in and write, 
What poem half so fair? 


When next across my path she trips, 
This woman, wondrous wise, 
I’ll kiss a lyric from her lips, 
An epic from her eyes. 
Life and Love....Robert Clarkson Tongue....Cap and Gown (Knight) 
Let us live while the heart is lightest, 
Let us love while the heart is strong, 
And laugh while the day is brightest, 
And quicken the morn with song; 
Let us mourn for no joy untasted, 
Let us envy no bliss gone by; 
The pleasure ungrasped is wasted. 
To-morrow we die, we die! 
Let us quaff from the crystal showing 
The wine on the beaded rim ; 
Let us gather the fruitage glowing 
Full ripe on the bending limb. 
To-morrow the bowl is shattered ; 
’Ere ever the shards be dry 
The fruit is withered and scattered. 
To-morrow we die, we die ! 
To-day is for love and kisses, 
With life at its golden prime ; 
A century’s wealth of blisses 
We reap in a moment’s time. 
The heart keeps time to the measure, 
While the harp of love rings high; 
To-day is for love and pleasure, 
To-morrow we die, we die ! 
The Modern Rachel....... M. A. B. Evans....... /n Various Moods (Putnam) 
Priscilla leaned back in her well-cushioned pew, 
With a smile on her winsome young face. 
As she heard the old story of Rachel anew, 
She yawned, ’mid her ruffles of lace. 
‘«¢ One man for seven years!” thought this gay coquette, 
‘* How awfully stupid and queer! 
Now I should prefer, without one regret, 
Seven men for asingle year! ” 
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THE WORLD OVER: PEN PICTURES OF TRAVEL 





An African Niagara....James Johnston....Reality versus Romance (Revell) 

We spent the night in a lovely grove near the river- 
side. ‘The scenery here is particularly fine. The river, 
though about a mile wide, is broken up by large islands 
from a hundred and fifty to two hundred yards; these 
islands are clad with the most tropical-looking vegeta- 
tion we have seen. There are numerous date palms of 
considerable size, but, like everything else in this disap- 
pointing country, the fruit is a delusion, consisting of a 
large stone covered with a very thin film of edible 
substance. Looking down the river, we see five columns 
of spray, white as snow, rising slowly high above the 
falls, and lingering in clouds that glisten beautifully in 
the sunlight. Early in the morning Mosatane appeared 
with the canoes and paddled us over to the west bank, 
where the falls can be seen to the best advantage. Half 
an hour’s walk brought us close to the renowned cata- 
ract, Mosia-us-tunia, or Victoria Falls, as Livingstone 
named them. In the afternoon we went to view the 
attraction that had induced us to walk fifty rough and 
weary miles. The banks are densely wooded with 
huge trees and thick underbrush. When within a stone’s 
throw of the water we entered an atmosphere of per- 
petual drizzle, kept up by the spray that rises unceas- 
ingly in great volumes and carried in the direction of 
the wind, to fall in fine rain. The ground is sopping 
wet; every now and then we sink to the ankles in mud, 
and in a few minutes are drenched through. Yet for 
hours we stand gazing in amazement and awe, contem- 
plating this the greatest natural phenomenon we have 
ever seen. Now we are on the edge of the chasm; but 
it is impossible, with either pen or pencil or camera, to 
give anything like an adequate idea of the majestic 
splendor of this rival of Niagara. 

The river is about a mile broad as it dashes over a 
precipice four hundred feet in depth, in a straight line 
across its entire width, The chasm into which the river 
plunges is a narrow rent not more than a hundred and 
fifty feet wide, and runs at right angles to its course, 
getting narrower toward the eastern bank. The opposite 
side of the fissure is very precipitous, of hard basaltic 
rock, and almost on a level with the river above; but 
on account of the dense fog one cannot see more than 
a couple of hundred yards at a time, and that only when 
a gust of wind blows it to one side, which, though 
momentary, bears repeating many times over, and well 
repays the exercise of patience, for through these rifts 
we get a magnificent view of the lovely blue water 
above, flowing calmly and tranquilly onward until it 
crashes into the seething abyss below. ‘The palm-bear- 
ing islands in the distance form a picturesque back- 
ground to the sublimely beautiful scene. While viewed 
in sunshine, the double zones of prismatic colors formed 
in the spray have a brilliancy compared with which an 
ordinary rainbow is but a faint semblance. Livingstone, 
Baines and Mohr have each in turn given their impres- 
sions of the Victoria Falls. The latter, a shrewd and 
keen observer, writes: 

‘‘T will now endeavor to give a feeble description of 
the great cataract itself. The majestic river, a mile 
wide, comes down from the north-northwest, and flings 
its waters down four hundred feet into a rocky ravine, 
varying in width from two hundred and forty to three 


hundred feet, which runs across its bed. From the 
river above the falls rise many islands, all adorned with 
the richest tropical vegetation. The banks are covered 
with vast but not dense forests, in which occur whole 
groups of tall-stemmed palms, giving a thoroughly 
southern character to the scenery. Near the falls the 
water hurries along with flying speed, and the long rib- 
bons of foam everywhere to be seen make it look as if 
it were boiling. Near the western bank lies a little 
island, about a hundred and twenty feet from the brink, 
and here the bed of the stream seems to dip suddenly, 
for the water leaps down with a roar and a rush, like a 
huge sea-wave. At this point, quite at the eastern cor- 
ner, a ridge of rock juts out, onto which any one not 
subject to giddiness can step, when he will have, on the 
left, the fall just described, and in front the long line of 
the great cataract, which can of course only be partially 
seen, for the compressed air drawn down with the flood 
and filled with drops of water escapes continually and 
rises in eddies, producing the spray-clouds, which gleam 
like spectres far above this great ‘altar’ of waters. 
After looking down for some time into this raging, leap- 
ing, foaming, heaving chaos, deafened by the terrible 
noise of the maddened waters, and shaken by the 
menacing howl rising up continuously from the depths, 
which seems to pierce through bone and marrow, one 
wonders how the rocks, those hard ribs of the earth, can 
withstand the shock of such a mighty onset. 

“ After I had gazed at this glorious scene for some 
time I began to feel stunned, and I went a hundred 
paces to the south in the direction of our camp. Here 
I was on rocky ground, within the sphere of the spray 
veil, and one moment was wrapped in it as in a thick fog, 
while the next it was suddenly rent asunder by a gust 
of wind, the most brilliant sunbeams pouring through 
the gap, succeeded, however, almost immediately by a 
fresh shower of spray. Turning round on this spot 
with the face to the north, a singular impression is pro- 
duced, for the abyss and the long lire of clouds rising 
from the earth are visible, but the waterfall is hidden by 
the intervening trees and bushes. Anxious to get a 
front view of the falls, I now made my way through the 
forest—which may not inaptly be called the ‘rain forest,’ 
its luxuriance being the result of continual showers of 
spray—and found the ground marked by the countless 
footprints of elephants and buffaloes, attracted, doubt- 
less, by the cool mud baths to be had here. 

“The upper side of the chasm, running across the 
bed of the stream ends in a projecting slab of rock, and 
before us on the east side lies the channel—here two 
hundred and seventy feet wide—which is the only outlet 
for the whole volume of water. Stepping onto the 
slab of rock, and looking to the north-northwest, we 
have a view of the whole long line of falls. As the river, 
owing to the late rains, was still very much swollen, I 
saw them under very favorable circumstances, for the 
black rock-masses were almost entirely hidden by the 
indescribably beautiful water draperies, the abrupt naked 
rock-chasms only yawning here and there through the 
white veil of spray. When I saw the cataract, the first 
fall consisted of one long, unbroken, shining, greenish- 
blue wave, which, as it sped on its farther course, 
resolved into ever finer, whiter, and more delicately 
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rounded cloud-forms. This is the point from which the 
visitor can obtain the grandest view of the incomparable 
Victoria Falls of the Zambesi. Before us we have the 
full glory of the falling mass of water, ever moving, 
ever changing, blustering, foaming, glowing, shining, 
with small green islands peeping over the very edge of 
the abyss and on the left and right above and below, 
water, water everywhere, hurrying onward with a con- 
tinuous roar like thunder. In front of the falls, where 
the waters from the west and east meet and embrace, 
hang suspended two double circular rainbows, unbroken 
by any horizon, the magic hues glowing in the brilliant 
tropical sunbeams, blue, yellow and red succeeding 
each other in the outer, and red, yellow and blue in the 
inner ring. ‘ 

“ After the Zambesi has made its way through the pass, 
two hundred and seventy feet wide, it rolls on in sinuous 
fashion, describing three or four wide curves. The bed 
is so narrow that its depth must be enormous to accom- 
modate such a vast volume of water. The banks con- 
sist of perpendicular rocks five hundred or six hundred 
feet high, absolutely inaccessible to man, though many 
baboons, which have taken up their abode here, climb 
up and down them with ease.” 





A May Morning in England......... Spring Days...... .London Daily News 

Half way up the hill, along the margin of the moor- 
land, winds a grass-grown road, roughest of rough cart 
tracks, rising now over the wooded spur past a dark mass 
of firs; now sloping down into a swampy hollow where 
a stream broadens into silence among the thickets of 
alder and dwarf willow, and where the soft earth, bright 
with marsh marigold and cuckoo-fiower and springing 
fern, is all scarred and trampled with fresh footprints of 
the wild red deer. For miles along the road there runs 
on one side of it a belt of woodland, sometimes a jungle 
of oaks and birches, sometimes a sombre growth of 
pines; and sometimes the trees wander away to fill with 
their green waves a far-reaching hollow in the hills. At 
times the fringe of wood is broken by a patch of moor 
that comes down to the road, or is parted from it only by 
a golden line of gorse. Above the border of woodland 
stretches far away the wilderness, the dreary moorland, 
treeless, brown, and desolate, without house or field or 
sign of man’s dominion. Below the road are fields and 
farms, meadow and cornland and the brown roofs of old- 
world hamlets. This cart track is the border line 
between the garden and the waste. It is the frontier 
that parts the native heath of blackcock and buzzard, of 
raven and red deer, from the well-ordered haunts 

Of uneventful toil, 
Where golden harvest follows quiet tillage, 
Above a peaceful soil. 

The chinks of the rude wall of stones and earth that 
divides the roadway from the fields are so thickly grown 
with fern and foxglove, with heather and whortleberry, 
that the old dyke looks more like a green bank than even 
the most primitive of masonry. Along the top of it runs 
a straggling hedgerow, strengthened here and there with 
a stout deer fence, and broken at intervals by great pol- 
lard oaks, broad of base, and mighty of girth, centuries 
old, yet with foliage green and thick enough alreaady— 
long before the day of Worcester fight—to hide half a 
dozen fugitive troopers. The briars and hawthorns of 
the hedgerow, the crevices in the wall, the cool depths 
of the green wood that wanders with the winding road, 
are full of life. And, if the veil of leaves has barred 
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already the paths and shady byways, hiding from prying 
eyes the secrets of the wood, the sound and movement 
of creatures in fur and feather, the stir of wings and feet 
overflows into this green lane. The few who fare along 
this quiet byway perhaps see little as they pass. They 
may be conscious of a slight movement here, may notice 
a faint rustle there; may even flush a pheasant with a 
mighty whirr of wings, or startle into swift flight a 
drowsy rabbit. But to him who loiters here, content to 
watch and wait, the children ‘of the wild reveal them- 
selves. Patience, and solitude, and silence, are the golden 
keys that make any man free of all the wonders of the 
woodlawn mysteries. 

On this slope, that lies open to the south, the grass- 
snake loves to sun his olive coils; and if you approach 
him slowly and in silence he may allow you to come 
near enough almost to touch him, quite close enough to 
admire his golden collar and the shining tongue that 
now and then flickers through his fast shut lips. You 
may catch him if you will. Much harder to approach 
are the little mail-clad lizards, clinging motionless to 
the warm stones, or sunning themselves on the heather. 
At the least sound they dart away with a swiftness that 
defies the hand, almost the eye of the observer. Here, 
too, vipers bask, more of them than usual, sometimes 
two or three within half a dozer yards. ‘“’Tis always 
a good thing to kill they varmint,” observes an old vil- 
lager. He classes them altogether as “ varmint,” grass- 
snake and viper, slow-worm and lizard, and although it 
is clear that he knows quite well the difference between 
the harmful and the harmless, there is not one of them 
but would meet with short shrift from him when he had 
a stick in his hand. ‘ They vipers,” he says, “ do bite 
the lambs; kills ’em, too, often. But,” he adds, after 
a pause, “there do be a old woman next door to I as 
do make a prayer over ’em, and then they get well.” 
The village below, its old tower and its green elms, its 
brown roofs and its blossoming orchards, are still 
wrapped in soft, gray haze. But the lane is flooded 
with sunlight—the cool, sweet sunshine of the young 
May morning. ‘The moorland slopes are glistened with 
dew. The gorse is all aflame in the clear light of dawn. 
The pines alone stand dark against the sky. The world 
below still lies in slumber; but up here the tenants of 
tree and bank and hedge-row have long been wide 
awake. Matins were over hours ago. 





On the Australian Plains .+»-Charles F. Adams.........@lasgow Citizen 

Nothing more mournful than the great plains, treeless 
and grassless, that are to be found all over Australia. 
The pallid sky without a cloud oppresses you with its 
intolerable burden, and your eyes ache with looking 
towards the viewless horizon smoking like a cauldron. 
Often there is no sign of life whatever. Man has ex- 
terminated the kangaroo and the emu, and even the 
dingo, as much with overstocking as with lead and 
strychnine. The roads called “lanes” are little more 
than brown, bare rectilineal passages, whose sole orna- 
ments are, perchance, the telegraph poles and wires 
running exactly down the middle; while the skeletons 
and carcases of sheep or of some poor patient bullock 
who has done something more than his duty, are its 
only landmarks, The everlasting wire fences hem you 
in on every side. Bynight it is different. The sun has 
dropped suddenly below the horizon line, and the stealthy 
evening glides up swiftly into the bronze that follows on 
the brilliant jewelled gold and red of the afterglow. 
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The stars come out, marshalling their array more and 


more thickly. The unutterable weirdness of the Aus- 
tralian scrub after dark falls upon you in full force. 
The strange sounds of the nocturnal desert, the inex- 
plicable breathings and rustlings, the pursuits and cap- 
tures of the unknown spirits of earth and air, the fan- 
tastic figures of crouching attentive animals—here is all 
the sacred horror of the old Hebrew prophets. Was 
not the aching monotony of the daytime better than 
this? Now and then the light showed you the brown 
grass-lark pursued by her foe, the big, brown, ineffectual 
flapping hawk, or a stray hare crossed your path, or a 
quail whizzed away from your report, or you lit upon a 
“ mob ” of the wild, timid, yet inquisitive “‘ monkeys ” as 
they term the sheep on the Australian plains. 





The Nikko Temple..........- Japanese Wonderland........++. Boston Herald 

The more I see of Japan, the more it fascinates me. 
The cultivated parts are a continuous garden, every 
square foot utilized. Where the land rises above the 
level of possible irrigation pine-trees are planted. Mul- 
berries, for the food of the silkworm, and fruit-trees 
give variety to the stretches of rice, millet and vege- 
tables. These level and terraced fields are bounded by 
wooded heights. Often between the fields are hedges— 
not to make a barrier, but rather to indicate a boundary. 
There are no fences seen in a day’s ride—that is, no 
Sometimes one comes to a light lattice- 
The trees 


real fences. 
work of bamboo, like the work of children. 
range from the slim and symmetrical bamboos, with tops 
as graceful as ostrich feathers, to massive pines, cam- 
phors and cryptomerias, uniting elegance with ampli- 
The people interest me more than the land- 
scapes. ‘They present to the traveller constant adapta- 
tion of means to ends approaching perfection. Most 
of them are poor, but without squalor, half naked, yet 
not ashamed; industrious, but not without leisure and 
its fruits. Everything they have, from the bamboo gut- 
ters and conductors on their simple houses up to the 
best products of their art, serves its purpose admirably. 
Even their wooden pattens and clogs, their straw rain- 
coats and oiled-paper umbrellas, seem to be the very 
best for them. ‘They have arrived at their methods by 
long experience. If their civilization is not of the high- 
est character, it is complete. Add to this their urbanity 
and cheerfulness, the happiness of the children, the per- 
fect manners of the maidens, and, indeed, of the whole 
population, and one gets the impression that here is a 
people who can teach the missionaries sent to them 
many useful lessons. 

After returning from Atami to Yokohama, and spend- 
ing one day in trying to digest what we had seen, and 
yielding to the temptations of curios which are never 
duplicated, but always new and original, we started 
one morning for Nikko. At Nikko are the most famous 
and the most elegant temples, in the highest state of 
preservation, placed in scenery at once grand and beau- 
tiful. These costly works of art are not so much tem- 
ples to-day as national monuments. No words can 
convey an idea of their elegance or the richness of their 
decoration. No European cathedral or palace can com- 
pare with them in the latter respect. Of course they 
lack the majestic proportions of the famous Christian 
churches, but in variety, originality and richness of 
ornamentation they surpass the finest productions of 
European builders. Many of them have substructures 


tude. 


of stone, but the rich effects are produced by bronze 
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and lacquer work, and by such carving as only Japanese 
artists have accomplished. The carvings are generally 
on the exteriors. Many are grotesque, but all are full 
of life and action. I recall a frieze of large monkeys, 
one of which presses his paws upon his lips, another on 
his ears, and a third on his eyes. Also a sleeping cat 
over a gateway, so life-like that one expects to see her 
move if disturbed. Outside and inside, the most charm- 
ing harmonies of color arrest the attention, and calls 
forth constant expressions of wonder and appreciation 
of the marvelous artistic side of the Japanese people as 
manifested in even the cheapest and simplest items of 
every-day life. 

We advance from court to court through these won- 
derful gateways, finding each more beautiful than the 
others. And around all and among all the stately cryp- 
tomerias, adorning a stone stairway here and stretching 
to right and left in grand avenues. Nowhere else have 
I seen such combinations of nature and art. As we 
advance we constantly ascend, opening new vistas con- 
tinually, and after we leave the last court of the temple 
there are two hundred stone steps, divided into four 
great stairways, which lead up to the mausoleum of 
Ieyasu. The tomb itself, shaped like a small pagoda, 
is asingle bronze casting of a light color, produced by 
the admixture of gold. The accessories include a stone 
table bearing an immense bronze stork with a brass 
candlestick in its mouth, an incense burner of bronze 
and a vase with artificial lotus flowers and leaves. in 
brass. Turning from this, we pass on to other temples, 
through other stately avenues and spacious courts, to 
the mausoleum of Iemitsu, equally beautiful, though less 
profusely decorated. You must imagine tori, those 
peculiar temple gates of granite and bronze, great stone 
lanterns, huge bells, stone fountains, so finely leveled 
that the water flows over every inch of their circumfer- 
ence in a silver film, the rich colors of the bronze and 
the lacquer-work—the latter sometimes vividly red— 
leaping cascades, colossal sculptures, and, above all, the 
enormous trunks and the graceful foliage of the trees. 

The floors of the temples are either shining with 
lacquer or covered by immaculate mats, and the visitor 
is obliged to remove his boots at the threshold, putting 
on a pair of soft-soled slippers. When I tell you that 
these structures extend over hundreds of acres, and that 
there are miles of stately avenues, you can form some 
idea of the extent of the famous Nikko temples. The 
amount of human labor expended here—and generally 
labor of a high order of artistic skill—is something 
enormous. The richness of the material used is also to be 
considered. It is estimated that these temples could not 
be reproduced to-day for $50,000,000. They are visited 
by thousands of pilgrims, who show all the outward 
forms of devotion. Certain it is that the opportunity 
to see such works of art must be an esthetic education. 
The ethical instruction is rude, but it seems to include 
all that is considered essential by the great body of 
Christians. They have a supreme God—Amida—and 
many subordinate deities, to whom they appeal for 
special blessings. They have a system of rewards and 
punishments after death, and the most elaborate philos- 
ophy of prayer. They are taught reverence, charity, 
kindness, honesty, veracity. The result of this teaching 
is a kindly, urbane, docile people, comparing favorably 
in all the fundamental virtues with any Western people. 
It is true that there are many things which appear frivol- 
ous and childish in their theology. 














FIGHTING THE RAIDERS: DEATH IN THE CAVE 


By S. R. CROCKETT 








From The Raiders. By S. R. Crockett. Macmillan & Co, 
The Raiders, daring Scotch hill-outlaws and cattle-thieves, who 
were in colleague with the smugglers and ‘‘ wild free-traders of 
Holland traffic,” had set fire to the house of Richard Maxwell, 
at Craigdarroch. The family were rescued by Silver Sand, Patrick 
Herron and his friends, and taken to a cave near the sea. To 
this place they were pursued; a fierce fight ensued; May Max- 
well was stolen by the Raiders, and Richard was killed in the 
struggle. It is afresh, strong, bracing story of adventure. 

It was a dismal enough fight in that crowded little 
cave, and I was nonewise expert at the dirk. Indeed, 
as it was, I stood in the corner in front of the niche 
where May had been loading the muskets. 

The oaths of the gypsies, the shouts of old Richard, 
whose pistols cracked again and again, the crying of 
the women folk,—all dinned in my ears. 

I must have swooned away. When I awoke, Kennedy 
Maxwell was bending over me. He shook me roughly. 

‘“‘ Where is my sister ? ” he said. 

What I said in answer I know not, for my head ran 
round, and the darkness of the cave, together with the 
turmoil of the struggle and the lashing of the sea on the 
pebbles, set me in a swither. 

Kennedy, seeing that I had no certain word to speak, 
instantly ran from me, leaving me lying. I tried to rise, 
and in a little, holding by the rock and leaning my 
shoulder against it, I stood upon my feet. Two of the 
Maxwells, Will the eldest and his brother Patie, next in 
years, were bending over their father where he had fallen. 
Silver Sand knelt on the opposite side, and the old man 
appeared to speak to him earnestly but with great diffi- 
culty. The other five of the Maxwells were nowhere to 
be seen. 

“Ts he hurt ?” I asked, seeing them so stand about 
with grave faces. 

Silver Sand looked up quickly, and motioned to me to 
be silent, moving the fingers of his right hand quickly 
up and down. The old man was hurt nigh to death, if 
not, indeed, in the act to pass. 

Richard Maxwell looked around, as if seeking what 
in the dusk of the cave he could not see. 

“‘ Where are the rest ?” he said, with difficulty. 

“They are lookin’ for May!” said Peter, incau- 
tiously. His brother Will turned on him with a look of 
fierce threat. 

“ They may look, but they’ll no find her,” cried the 
‘“‘ Alas, | am like Job, stricken in my house 
and my children at once! Bring in the lads.” 

Silver Sand went and called them in. They were 
scattered through the passages of the cave, but no trace 
of May Maxwell could they find. 

The seven Maxwells stood about their father, who 
sat half-supported in the arms of Silver Sand. Only 
Kennedy hid his face, and he was the youngest. The 
rest stood calm, accepting the fact without repining. 

“< Me have they bereft in one day of my home, of my 
daughter, and of my life. The Lord knows that never 
have I done harm to those that sought my blood. Listen, 
my sons ; forgiveness belongs to the Lord, and I forgive 
these sons of Zeruiah. I, that am about to pass, and 
shall never carry spear or pistol more, forgive them. 
But see that ye meddle not with such matters, at least 
till ye be as near the presence of the Judge as I. Fol- 
low after them with a great vengeance. Vindicate the 


old man. 








and of 


of the Lord 
Let the Lord smite as He will, or hold His 
sword as He will; but see ye that ye be Gideons and 


right. Smite with the sword 


Gideon. 


spare not your swords to strike. Let not your eye pity 
till that evil tribe be rooted out—robbers of houses and 
murderers of men.” 

He paused, his hand on his side. 

“T see,” continued the old man, ‘a time coming, 
horses and men upon the green. I see the waving of 
their banners. The companies are a-marching to the 
tuck of drum. They are clattering up the Wolf's Slock. 
I see them go.” 

“Tt is the second sight,” whispered Silver Sand. 
“List tohim. No horses can go up the Wolf's Slock.” 

“‘T hear the horses’ cackers,” he cried, “ringing on the 
granite. They slide and scrape the corklit from the 
stones. O Lord, let me see the brunt o’ the battle and 
wha is the victor afore I gang, and then I'll e’en go 
quiet, like a lamb. Dinna smite unless it be justice, 
Lord, but gin it be, sheath not Thy sword. Ah, I see 
them, I see them. Help, Lord, Thy servant faileth.” 

There was a long silence, very still, in which I could 
hear the breathing of the strong men within, and with- 
out the pulsing of the sea. Then the high-pitched old 
man’s voice, that was like the crying of an elricht wind 
about the housetops, again took up the vision. 

“ They hae gotten the dead stroke. Thou hast done 
it! Death and destruction are written on our Lord’s 


banners. The brunt of the battle is ower. The shower 
is slacked. The on-ding will come nae mair! Loch- 
in-loch! I see thee, little loch. Thou art clear this 
morning. ‘Thou art red at even, and there is a pile of 


haggled heads by thee. Praise to the God of battles. 
I see the end. Itis a Pisgah glimpse. For me, I am 
in His hands. I see the victors come riding home. 
‘There is a maid first on a white horse.” 

He sat up of his own strength, Silver Sand keeping 
close behind to catch him in case he should fall. 

Waving his hands, he cried, “It is my ain lassie. 
Praise the Lord, Himself has cast the lap o’ His cloak 
aboot the bairn. Pure within and without, I see her 
come hame, for the intent of the wicked is holden. The 
Lord that is a strong Lord deals tenderly with the young 
plants and waters them oft.” 

He fell back, but his voice went on, though the tide 
was plainly on the ebb. 

“‘ But there is much to do—little time to do itin. Up 
and awa’ back by the east door, the dry door, that we 
hadna the gumption to see. Follow them that gate. 
Leave me! leave me! Can ye no let an auld man dee 
his lane? It’s atween him and his Maker at ony gate. 
Let the dead bury the dead, follow ye the living! Gang 
ye! Lord,into Thy hands I commit my spirit.” 

For a moment only he rallied, opening his eyes on 
the dusky cave, and seeing the light at the far end of it 
which came in from the wide, sunlit sea. 

“Ebb tide, and a dark, misty morning!” he said, 
very quietly, and wended on his way towards the light. 

So the spirit passed, battling and warring to the last, 
as it had lived, to beyond the shadows, where is peace. 

Richard Maxwell had gone out with the ebb tide as 
the spirit of man does ever. 



















BRIEF COMMENT: DOINGS OF THE LITERARY WORLD 





London Truth says: “Sarah Grand,” who shrieks 
so loudly about women, is apparently ashamed of her 
own name. Camille Doucet, the Perpetual Secretary 
of the French Academy of Sciences, has had to make 
the mortifying announcement that no poem worthy of 
the name was sent in on “ Africa Opened Up,” which 
was the subject selected for this year’s competition for 
the prize for poetry granted by the State. The prize, 
therefore, amounting to between one hundred and two 
hundred pounds will not be awarded. The Writing 
on the Wall is the title of Richard Harding Davis’s new 
story, the scene of which is laid in Egypt. The 
municipal authorities of Venice have granted an annual 
pension of $500 for ife to the poet, Giacinto Gal- 
lina, to enable him to write without worry for his daily 
bread. He is forty-two years old, and has for twenty 
years written plays mirroring Venetian life. Profes- 
sor Felix Dahn, of Breslau, has written ninety volumes, 
among them anovel which has passed through twenty edi- 
tions. Surprising as it may seem, none of Ruskin’s 
works have been translated into any foreign language. 




















Nearly all of the modern books of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s library were presentation copies, and wee found 
with their leaves uncut. G& P. Putnam’s Sons will 
shortly publish The Lives of Twelve Bad Men, Eminent 
Scoundrels, by various hands. Maarten Maartens 
writes all his works first in English and then in his 
native language. ‘Thomas Hardy tells how he once 
went with J. M. Barry to see Walker, London. “It 
was most awkward,” he says. “I would laugh at some 
line or other, and say, ‘Ah, now, that’s good.’ ‘Oh, 
that’s not mine, that’s Toole’s,’ Barry would mournfully 
reply.” W. Clarke Russell lives on the Island of 
Thanet. The house is large and inviting, and from its 
windows can be seen the tossing waves of the turbulent 
North Sea. The Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, 
is credited with a rather clever remark. The three 
present-day euphemisms for the “ world,” the “ flesh” 
and the “ devil,” he said, are “ society,” “ environment ” 
and “ tendency.” Dr. John Bradshaw, the editor of 
Chesterfield’s Letters, and of portions of the Alden poet 
series, died recently in India. Lockwood Kipling is 
doing the illustrations to some of the stories in his son’s 
new volume of Beast stories, the Jungle Book. 
Mark Twain computes there are only thirty-five jokes in 
existence, the rest being merely variations on these. 
Franklyn W. Lee’s popular novel Senator Lars Erickson 
has recently been translated into the Swedish language and 
published in Frija, the new magazine. Mr. Lee is rapidly 
winning aname among the authors of the Northwest. 
The first English-Jewish dictionary that has ever been 
compiled, a work of 800 pages, has just been published 
by Jacob Saphirstein. Its editor is Alexander Harkavy. 



































Gyp, that clever, unpleasant French novelist, is the 
daughter of the late Comte de Mirabeau, and a grand- 
niece of the great statesman and parliamentary orator of 
the Revolution. Edmund Gosse holds that there 
will be no new type of English fiction, but it 
must return ever and anon to the schools of Rich- 
ardson, Fielding, Sterne, Goldsmith and Smollett. 
There are now published in the United Kingdom 2,061 














magazines. Professor Ernst Haeckel, the ‘“‘ German 
Darwin,” is sixty years of age, and has been connected 
with the University of Jena thirty-three years. Wal- 
ter Besant’s new novel is to be called The Inquest of 
Ages. It is a story of modern English life. Profes- 
sor Ludwig August Frankl, the well-known Austrian 
poet, died in Vienna recently, aged eighty-four; his 
best known works are Andreas Hofer in Song and 
Grillparzer’s biography. The Register of Paris says 
of John D. Barry and his excellent character work in 
the New York Tribune: “He is a young Harvard man 
of distinguished ability, whose work has won high praise 
from William Dean Howells. In A Daughter of 
Thespis he has produced a strong and vivid story, one 
animated by many bits of humorous characterization.” 














Professor Daniel G. Brinton is the principal mem- 
ber of a committee appointed to form an “ International 
Whitman Society.”———Annie Wolf, who may be better 
known by her pseudonym “ Em'ly,” died recently at 
the University Hospital in Philadelphia. She left her 
inedited MSS. to A. P. Sinnett, Jr. The most popu- 
lar works of fiction, as determined by the demand for 
them in all the libraries of the United States are (1) 
David Copperfield, (2) Ivanhoe, (3) The Scarlet Letter, 
(4) Uncle Tom’s Cabin, (5) Ben Hur, (6) Adam Bede, 
(7) Vanity Fair.” Miss Alcott’s Little Women stands 
twelfth on the list, and Little Lord Fauntleroy is thir- 
teenth. F. Hopkinson Smith told the people of Bos- 
ton, in a lecture about magazine illustrators, that for 
himself “he would rather touch a million hearts with 
a fine drawing than receive the Salon’s medal of honor 
for a painting six feet high.” Strings is the title of 
a new English monthly devoted to the violin and other 
stringed instruments. Verestchagin, the great Rus- 
sian painter, has just completed a novel of war life, 
which is to appear simultaneously in Russian and Ger- 
man. The London Illustrated News says: “ Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox has brought out a new book, Men, 
Women and Emotions, that is a rich storehouse of 
piquant thoughts, admirable common-sense, knowledge 
of the world, philosophicai reflections, and wise counsel.” 




















Robert Buchanan caught his unjust critics of the 
London Spectator and the Athenzeum badly by issuing 
the St. Abbe and His Seven Wives anonymously, and 
both papers heartily commended it. Had they sus- 
pected the authorship they would have left the book 
unnoticed or condemned it, either freezing it or roasting 
it. You and [I is the title of a new English maga- 
zine. Miss Laurence Alma Tadema, the daughter 
of the artist,is about to publish a novel called The 
Wings of Icarus. Few men were better known than 
James Montgomery Bailey, the ‘“‘ Danbury News man,” 
who died recently of bronchitis at his home in Danbury ; 
he was a member of thirty different clubs and societies. 
A work, which is to illustrate the common ground 
of all great religions is in preparation in England. Se- 
lections from all the chief religious writings of the 
world have been made by experts for its pages. A 
life of the late Lucy Larcom is being prepared by Rev. 
Dulany Addison, of Beverly, Mass., who asks for the 
loan of letters in possession of her friends that may be 






























helpful to him. Israel Zangwill’s new novel is called 
The Master. Claude Lake is the nom de plume of 
Mathilde Blind, the translator of Strauss’ book The Old 
Faith and the New. “« Anthony Hope” are only the 
Christian names of the author of that exceptionally bril- 
liant novel, Mr. Witt’s Widow, and of A Change of Air. 
“ Anthony Hope,” who is by profession a barrister, is 
a tall, slight, dark man, with a witty, clean-shaven face, 
and remarkably striking dark brown eyes. 








Apropos of a recent performance of Ibsen’s play 
Ghosts in New York, says the Literary World, a 
witty woman formulated her objections to the morality 
of the play by saying it was a little too “ Ibscene.” 
Excellent books tastefully gotten up appear in the 
Religion of Science Library published by the Open 
Court Publishing Company. The London Athe- 
neum, summing up the English literature of 1893, 
remarks that the year has been “ given over almost 
entirely to the younger writers, who have discovered one 
another throughout its course with unanimous and 
touching enthusiasm. The older men have been silent, 
while the juniors have enjoyed the distinction of limited 
editions and the luxury of large sales.” Prof. Seeley, 
Lord Rosebery’s first selection for knightly honors, is 
best known as the author of The Expansion of 
England and Ecce Homo, The most powerful 
work of the Parisian literary season just past has been 
Demi-Vierges, by M. Marcel Prévost, a young 
novelist brought out by M. Brunetiére, the new editor 
of the Revue des Deux Mondes. The book has even 
been compared with the works of M. Alphonse Daudet 
—trather high praise for a beginner to receive. 














Recent estimates show England spends annually about 


£140,000,000 for drink and £6,000,000 for books ; 


this shows the difference between drinking and thinking. 
Harry Furniss, who recently resigned his position 
on the London Punch to start a publication of his own, 
is, with the exception of Doyle, the only member of 
Punch’s staff who has ever left The London Chari- 
vari. Nathan Haskell Dole, in the Book News, 
says: “Henry Irving’s recent address on Individu- 
ality, at Cambridge, was just the right kind of a 
stimulus to young men, who, perhaps, being desirous of 
hiding their best qualities under the mask of an icy 
reserve, naturally tend toward a common type, in which 
all enthusiasm and interest are studiously repressed.” 
A recent delicate little volume of heart-verse: is 
Skipped Stitches by Anna J. Grannis, of Plainville, 
Conn. Of George Meredith’s novels, men generally 
like The Egoist best ; women, Diana of the Crossways ; 
he himself, The Shaving of Shagpat. Miss Emma 
Maud Phelps, whose strong story Seraph, an admirable 
translation from Sacher-Masoch attracted such attention 
a few months ago, translates from the Hungarian, 
Flemish, French, German, and other languages. 

















R. D. Blackmore’s days are devoted to gardening or 
to rowing on the Thames, and only his evenings are 
given to novel-writing. Colonel Frederick D. Grant 
has prepared a new edition of his father’s Memoirs, 
which will be issued this year.- Maarten Maartens 
has finished a remarkable short story, entitled A Drop 
of Blood. Professor Max Muller, the great Orient- 











alist and scholar at Oxford, has invented a movable arm- 
rest, which is intended to save him from that curse of 
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those who write a great deal—scrivener’s palsy. The 
books sent to Mr. Gladstone are first looked through by 
his daughter, Mrs. Drew, who selects those which she 
thinks he would care to see. He reads a new book very 
rapidly, and is said to have gone through Lanoe Falcon- 
er’s Mademoiselle Ixe in thirty-five minutes. Over 
two thousand magazines are published in Great Britain, 
of which about one-fourth are of a religious charac- 
ter. Mrs. E. G. Sutherland carried off the third 
prize ($150) in the McClure Syndicate short story com- 
petition. Mrs. Sutherland’s story is called Dikkon’s 
Dog, and, like her favorite, Two Corporals, is an army 
yarn, dealing with the rank and file. It is a curious 
innovation in literary doings that M. Zola has consented 
to give a reading in public to his admirers of a whole 
chapter of his unpublished novel or romance, Lourdes. 











“George Egerton,’ the author of Keynotes, is a 
young Irish lady, a Miss Dunne. Her father, Captain 
Dunne, was for many years an Irish official, having been 
governor of different jails, and is himself an artist of 
some skill. George Meredith, unlike Anthony Trol- 
lope, can write only when he feels like it. He requires 
absolute quiet and solitude, and does all his work in a 
chalet near his house. Kate Chopin’s Bayou 
Sketches, a series of delightful Creole stories and 
studies, recently published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
is attracting great attention and exciting interest as to 
the author.——The Stark Monro Letters is to be the 
title of Dr. Conan Doyle’s new novel. Walter 
Besant, among other reasons for his opposition to 
woman suffrage, says that men have to do the conquer- 
ing, the defending and the providing, and they ought to 
do the governing. Miss Julia Raymond Gingell, a 
Birmingham lady, well known in English philosophical 
circles, is the compiler of Aphorisms from the Writings 
of Herbert Spencer, published by the Appletons. 














The Rev. George D. Herron, who has become well 
known as a student of Christian sociology, is a native 
of Indiana and thirty-two years of age. From the 
progress recently made with Dr. Murray’s English Dic- 
tionary it is estimated that about one-third of the work 
will soon be in print. The completed work will reach to 
ten volumes, the cost being about $130. The Inde- 
pendent, writing of Ships that Pass in the Night, says: 
“The author is another instance of the grotesque mod- 
ern impulse, which drives novelists who have no religious 
faith and apparently do not believe in religion, to set up 
for passed masters and prophets in theology. We are 
very tired of this endless exhibition of the skeptical 
progeny of skeptical novelists.” According to the 
Bibliographie de la France the number of books pub- 
lished in that country last year was 13,123, or 472 vol- 
umes more than in 1892. Bliss Carman, the Cana- 
dian poet, whose work is now winning such high praise, 
has been engaged as the literary adviser of the new firm 
of Stone & Kimball, of Cambridge, Mass., and Chicago. 
Arthur T. Quiller-Couch says of George Moore’s 
new novel, Esther Waters: “It is the most artistic, the 
most complete, the most inevitable work of fiction that 
has been written in England for at least two years.” —— 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce a Memoir of the Rev. 
Samuel Longfellow, and a volume of his essays and ser- 
mons. Picture Politics is a new penny political maga- 
zine published in London. It shows the political events 
of the month by pictures and bright comment. 
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The Sheaf of Days...... Meredith Nicholson....... Kate Field's Washington 


From a full sheaf in youth we bravely draw 
Each morning one light arrow, which is sent 

By strength of arm, impelled by hidden law 
Until its force is spent. 


Some shafts go well and true, and some go ill; 
Beyond our vision others droop and fall ; 

Fair shots are others, sped by strength of will, 
While some fly not at all. 


In later days the sheaf is not so full; 
Our arms are weak, the darts but feebly go 
From lifeless cords our stiffening fingers pull 
To bend the sullen bow. 


And some have straighter shafts and better bows, 
And keener vision others, but no hand 

The journey of a single arrow knows 
Or how its flight is planned. 


Ballade of the Tapestrie........ Virginia F. Boyle.......... Leslie's Weekly 


Mistress Lisbeth sits low at her ’broidery frame, 
A-weaving of fancies with never a name, 

With cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


The sunbeams lay bright through the half-open door, 
The zephyrs drone songs they have droned oft before ; 
On the rocky, ribbed court the soft spring shadows fall, 
As the blushing peach-blossoms drift over the wall; 
But cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


Pert Jenny goes by with a smirk and a bow, 

On the way to the fair with young Philip, I trow, 

And Dorothy passes as blythe as a bird, 

Without e’en a glancing, without e’en a word; 

Then cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stit“h again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


All the world laughs so gayly, with joy to spare, 

Yet lends not a ripple to glint the brown hair, 

And the warm rosy fingers are pausing, I fear, 

To brush from the long, sweeping lashes a tear ; 

Then cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 

The pattern ’s the same old impossible style— 

The swain and the same Dresden shepherdess smile ; 
But in flies the needle, and out comes the thread, 

As hard as the laborer delves for his bread ; 

With cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


A canter—a gallop adown the green lane— 

And the long, shaded lashes are lifted again ; 

A ringing of hoofs—then a pause at the gate— 

The tryst with Philander—alas, he must wait ! 

Yea, cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 








A stride through the courtyard, a step on the floor, 
He has lifted the latch and he stands at the door, 

But shy Mistress Lisbeth bends low o’er her frame, 
With never a glance, and her soft cheek aflame ; 

With cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 

‘¢Ts it thus, Mistress Lisbeth, ah! thus, that I see 
You have broken the troth that you plighted to me?” 
But poor Mistress Lisbeth spake never a word. 

And the silence was drunk but by bee and by bird— 
And cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


Philander looks down with a sigh, as he ought, 

On the shy, blushing worker, the work that she wrought; 
There’s a laugh in the shepherdess’s eyes of blue beads— 
Mistress Lisbeth has pricked her soft thumb till it bleeds; 
With cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


There’s a clipping of scissors, a snipping of threads, 
A blending of blushes, a bending of heads; 

Oh! some way and somehow, he knelt by the fair, 
To find Mistress Lisbeth sewed fast to the chair. 

To cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
With gay scarlet crewels and silken-gold skein. 


But Love laughs at locksmiths and Love sneers at threads, 
Then on, through the violets drooping their heads— 
Then on, with swift hoof-beats—yea, on to the fair, 
They'll find the old parson awaiting them there. 

Ah! cross-stitch and half-stitch and cross-stitch again, 
On Life’s rosy canvas with Love’s golden skein ! 


Two Roses...... Samuel Minturn Peck..... Boston Transcript 
Love, seems it not surpassing meet 
That such a love as ours 
Should seek expression strangely sweet 
And tell its bliss in flowers ? 


Roses we’ll choose, a white, a red, 
Our peerless love to plight. 

Two roses by soft night-dews fed 
To be the morn’s delight. 


A further reason J have found, 
As bright and fair to see, 

Why these two roses dewy crowned 
Should pass ’twixt thee and me. 


The roses’ bloom will soon be shed: 
But dies their fragrance? Nay! 

E’en so, Sweetheart, when we are dead 
Our love will live for aye. 


Ballad of the ‘‘ Eurydice’’......... A. Conan Doyle......... London Speaker 
(Lost with her crew of 300 boys on the last day of her voyage, 
March 23d, 1876.) 

Up with the royals that top the white spread of her! 
Press her, and dress her, and drive thro’ the foam! 

The island’s to port and the mainland ahead of her. 
Oh, for the Warner and Hayling and home! 

‘*Bo’sun, oh, Bo’sun, just look at the green of it! 

Look at the red cattle down by the hedge! 

Look at the farmsteading, all that is seen of it, 
One little gable-end over the edge.” 


‘Lord, the tongues of them, clattering, clattering, 

All going wild at a peep of the Wight. 

Aye, sir, aye, it has set them all chattering, 
Thinking of home and their mothers to-night.” 

Spread the top-gallants, oh, lay them out lustily ! 
What though it darken o’er Netherby Combe; 

’Tis but the valley-wind puffing so gustily. 
On for the Warner and Hayling and home! 


‘*Bo’sun, oh, Bo’sun, just see the long slope of it; 
Culver is there, with the cliff and.the light. 
Tell us, oh, tell us, now is there a hope of it, 
Shall we have leave for our homes for to-night?” 
‘“‘Tut! the clack of them! Steadily! Steadily! 
Aye, as you say, sir, they’re little ones still. 
One long reach should open it readily, 
Round by St. Helen’s and under the hill. 
‘‘The Spit and the Nab are the gates of the promise. 
Their mothers to them—and to us it’s our wives. 


























I’ve sailed forty years and By God, it’s upon us. 
Reef royals! Reeftopsails! Reef, reef, for your lives!” 

A gray swirl of snow with the squall at the back of it, 
Heeling her, reeling her, beating her down! 

A gleam of her bends in the thick of the wrack of it, 

A flutter of white in the eddies of brown ! 


It broke in one moment of blizzard and blindness, 
The next, like a foul bat, it flapped on its way. [ness, 
But our ship and our boys! Gracious Lord, in Your kind- 
Give help to the mothers who need it to-day ! 


Give help to the women who wait by the water, [Wight. 
Who stand on the Hard, with their eyes past the 

Ah, whisper it gently, you sister or daughter : 

‘‘ The boys are all gathered at home for to-night.” 


The Minuet....... Earl Marble....... The Arkansaw Traveler 
O, ancient days, when graceful plays 

Of motion marked the minuet, 
Which, like an aquarelle in grays, 

Once seen, one never may forget, 
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Ode to Niagara.........+4.. JL. Y 





It speaks the culture of the courts, 
The quaint reserve which breeding lent, 
When men’s stout hearts and women’s arts, 

In forming their quaint scenes were blent. 
The jigs and reels, where sturdy heels 

Beat time to music’s noisy fret, 
To nether worlds belong, one feels, 

Viewed from the maze of minuet; 
What dignity ! what fawn-like grace ! 

So weird the ghostly music seems, 
From tinkling lute and breathing flute 
Thoughts revel in the land of dreams. 


The modern waltz, with all its faults, 
Though poets of its charms have sung 
In sensuous verses, ever halts 
Before this dance of the race when young, 
All hail to the dance of courtesy ! 
Reserve in every move is seen, 
And smiles are bland, the while each hand 
Seems proffered by a King or Queen. 





aweanweeked Buffalo Sunday News 


Hail sovereign of the worlds of floods, whose majesty and might 
First dazzled them in rapture, then o’er all the aching sight, 

The pomp of kings and emperors in every clime and zone, 

Grows dim beneath the splendor of thy glorious watery throne. 

No fleets can stop thy progress, no armies bid thee stay, 

While onward, onward, onward thy march stills holds its way ; 

And the rising mist that veils thee as thy herald goes before, 

While the music that proclaims thee, is the thundering cataract’s roar. 
Thy diadem is an emerald green of the clearest, purest hue, 

Set round with waves of snow-white foam and sprays of feathery dew, 
While tresses of the brightest pearls float o’er thine ample sheet, 
And the rainbow lays its gorgeous gems in tribute at thy feet. 


Thy reign is of the ancient days, thy sceptre from on high, 

Thy birth was when the morning stars together sang for joy ; 
The sun, the moon and all the orbs that shine upon thee now 
Saw the first wreath of glory that twined thy infant brow. 

For whether on thy forest bank the Indian of the wood, 

Or since his day the red man’s foe on his fatherland have stood ; 
Who e’er has seen thy incense rise, or heard thy torrents roar, 
Must have bent before the God of all to worship and adore. 


Accept, then, O Supremely Great, O Infinite,,O God, 

From this primeval altar, the green and virgin sod, 

The humble homage that my soul in gratitude would pay 

To Thee, whose shield has guarded me through all my wandering way. 


And if the ocean be as naught in the hollow of Thine hand, 

And the stars of the bright firmament in Thy balance grains of sand, 
If Niagara’s roaring flood seem great to us who lowly bow, 

O Great Creator of the whole, how nassing great art Thou. . 


Yet, though Thy power be greater than the finite mind may scan, 
Still greater is Thy mercy shown to weak, dependent man ; 

For him Thou clothest fertile fields with herb, and fruit, and seed, 
For him the woods, the lakes, the seas supply his hourly need. 


Around, on high, above, below, the universal whole, 
Proclaim Thy glory as the orbs in their fixed courses roll, 
And from creation’s grateful voice the hymn ascends above, 
While heaven re-echoes back to earth the chorus, God is love. 


The Clover.......++++ James Whitcomb Riley.......... New Orleans Picayune 
Some sing of the lily and daisy and rose, 

And the pansies and pinks that the summer time throws 
In the green, grassy lap of the medder that lays, 
Blinkin’ up at the skies, through the sunshiny days; 

But what is the lily and all of the rest 

Of the flowers to a man with a heart in his breast, 

That has sipped brimmin’ full of the honey and dew 

Of the sweet clover blossoms his boyhood knew? 

I never set hevey on a clover field now, 

Or fool round a stable or climb in a mow. 

But my childhood comes back just as clear and as plain 
As the smell of the clover I’m sniffin’ again; 





And I wander away, in a barefooted dream, 

Where I tangled my toes in the blossoms that gleam 
With the dew of the dawn of the morning of love, 
Ere it wept o’er the graves that I’m weeping above. 


And so I love clover. It seems like a part 

Of the sacredest sorrows and joys of my heart; 
And wherever it blossoms, oh! there let me bow 
And thank the good Lord as I’m thankin’ him now, 
And pray to him still for the strength, when I die, 
To go out in the clover and tell it good-by, 

And lovingly nestle my face in its bloom, 

While my soul slips away on a breath of perfume. 
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Sociologic Questions :— 

The Englishman at Home (Crowell & Co). Ina 
series of carefully-written chapters, Edward Parrett gives 
a clear idea of the mechanism of English politics and a 
ground-plan of the social life of the people. It com- 
prises the municipal government, national education, 
the army and navy system, Parliamentary methods, the 
ecclesiastic powers, labor legislation, the judiciary, the 
taxation system, the land question, the civil service, and 
other information necessary to reduce the subject from 
its complexity down to its simplest terms for the student 
or general reader. 

If Christ Came to Chicago (Laird and Lee) is the 
flippantly irreverent and sensational title to this latest 
effort in social fumigation, by William T. Stead. What- 
ever may have been the author’s motive, the vulgarity, 
repulsiveness and sensationalism of its details will 
operate against the book as a missioner in any social 
crusade. It is practically a hand-book to the immorali- 
ties of Chicago, and from its tone and methods can 
dono real good. Stirring stagnant ponds does not purify 
them ; it merely sets the filth in circulation. 

Sandow on Physical Training (J. Selwyn Tait and 
Sons.) Capt. G. Mercer Adams has made an interest- 
ing and valuable account of the methods by which 
Sandow obtained his wonderful strength. It is but by 
the simple constant exercise of the muscles, calling each 
into play with no straining or over-exertion. The 
sumptuous illustrations consist of eighty half-tones and 
150 marginal drawings, many of them being reproduc- 
tions from photographs. 

Social Evolution (Macmillan). Benjamin Kidd has 
written a strong, fresh, inspiring view of society’s future 
and possibilities. He is a firm believer in evolution, and 
holds that the vital factor in man’s shaping and growth 
to a higher plane is ceaseless competition, an intensify- 
ing of the unending “struggle for life.” That this new 
feature will not give all men “social equality” but “an 
equalizing of social opportunities.” Religion, rather 
than mere intellect, he places as the force that makes 
and develops those sterling qualities that give perma- 
nency and power to the individual, and throughhim to 
nations and to the race. 

Social England (Putnam’s). This first volume of a new 
history edited by H. D. Traill, and written in its separate 
chapters by nearly twenty noted authors, aims to give a 

record of the progress of the people in religion, laws, 
learning, arts, industry, commerce, literature and manners 
from the earliest times to the accession of Edward I. 
Later volumes will bring it up to date. It is a history 
of civilization, a chronicle of social evolution, abstract- 
ing the social facts of history from the political phases 
and presenting the latter in mere outline as a background 
or as a necessary causal factor in the development. 
Fiction of the Month :— 


The Raiders (Macmillan). Lovers of stirring fiction 


have a rare treat in this romance of life in Galloway in 
the latter part of the seventeenth century. S. R. Crock- 
ett, through the mouth of Patrick Heron, laird of one 
of the little isles of Rothan, tells of “ the raiders,” smug- 
glers, and cattle-thieves who had their stronghold in the 
hills, their battles on sea and land, fierce encounters, 
and daring escapes. 


The descriptions are strong and 





brilliant, and the story is brightened by quaint touches of 
Scotch humor and shrewdness. Though suggesting 
Stevenson, the book is thoroughly individual. 

A Wedding Ceremony (Appleton). One of the best 
volumes of recent fiction is this story by Ada Cam- 
bridge. There is little new in the plot, just the old 
story of a young man and a young woman condemned 
to marry each other within a given time, or to forfeit an 
inheritance as the price of their freedom from matrimo- 
nial bonds. But there is a crisp freshness in the action 
of the story and in the life of the characters that make 
the story charming in the telling. The scene is laid, for 
the most part, in Australia. 

Appassionata (Bonner) is Miss D’Esterre Keeling’s 
story of the late budding of love in the heart of Selma, 
the heroine, a Finnish girl, who at the age of twenty- 
one marries a Russian nobleman and takes her to his 
large, dull, old Russian estate. The hypnotic influence 
of an older woman wrecks the happiness of the house- 
hold. The governess and the old doctor are well drawn, 
and the story is interesting even if not always pleasing. 

A Yellow Aster (Appleton) is the story of Gwen War- 
ing, the beautiful daughter of two mildly idiotic, scien- 
tific faddists, who sacrifice their children on the altar of 
their “theory.” Inthe desiccated atmesphere of a home 
where religious faith, love, and every form of tenderness 
or sentiment is withdrawn by the pressure of a grim ex- 
periment, Gwen is carefully guarded from the fact that 
she has a heart. Beautiful, clever, pleasing, she enters 
society as a woman with her entire emotions atrophied 
and undeveloped. The experiment in frustrating Nature 
succeeds but for a little. The story is bright, novel, and 
suggestive, with many elements of the sensational. 

’Lisbeth (Cassell Pub. Co.) isa conscientious character- 
study, by Leslie Keith, of a family of Scotch sisters, 
living in London, with their husbands and children. 
’Lisbeth, the heroine, is a sweet, self-sacrificing girl of 
sterling character, who is the moral backbone of the 
whole family. The daily life of the sisters, with their 
quarrels, petty jealousies, hopes and fears, are given in 
a sympathetic way, reminding one of George Eliot. 

Prince Ricardo of Pantouflia (Longmans) in Andrew 
Lang’s new fairy tale, is the son of Prince Prigio, 
doomed through the malice of an unprincipled fairy, to 
be “too clever.” This over-smartness is not hereditary, 
however, and Ricardo is free from the taint, in fact, he 
hates books cordially, yet he succeeds in getting the 
sword of sharpness, the wishing-cap and the other 
perquisites of royalty, and has wondrous adventures 
therewith. The illustrations are by Gordon Browne. 

The Countess Radna (Lovell, Coryell & Co.), who 
plays the title rdle in W. E. Norris’s novel, is a beauti- 
ful, rich Hungarian, upright, yet chafing under the re- 
straints of the conventional, who goes to Paris for new 
excitements. She there meets and marries Douglas 
Colborne, an artist and member of Parliament, a typical, 
calm, stolid Englishman of fiction. Their life in Eng- 
land does not prove happy. The story is pleasant 
and quietly entertaining. 

Waring’s Peril, by Capt. Chas. King (Lippincott), 
is the danger of circumstantial evidence woven round 
Lieutenant Waring, a gay, lovable Southerner, with 
a fondness for evading military duty, in the pursuit of 
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which pleasure he is assisted by his colored servant, 
Ananias, who lives up to his name. The life of the 
army in all its phases is well told, and the scenes 
are vivid in description, many are even dramatic. 

The Story of Margrédel (Putnam). No less than 
eight of the recent successful novels have been stories 
of Scottish life. In this “ fireside history of a Fifeshire 
family,” the hereditary fate of the Oliphant house is that 
the eldest sons in each generation should, in their love 
affairs, bring disgrace to the family. Margrédel, the 
heroine, does not appear in the story till the tale is half 
told; there is a mystery about her parentage that excited 
some curiosity while she lived with her uncle, a French 
teacher of languages. The sketches of the everyday 
existence in this little fishing village are given with a 
graphic realism and humor, 

Bayou Folk (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). A series of 
delicate sketches, character-studies, and short stories 
of life among the Creoles and Arcadians of Louisiana. 
They are told most sympathetically and with an affec- 
tionate realism of one who knows her scenes and char- 
acters from having lived among them as part of her 
daily life and experience. 

Benefits Forgot (Appleton). Wolcott Balester has 
written a strong story of life in a Colorado mining town, 
with its stirring scenes and its human nature in the rough 
in the new western towns. The rascal of the story is Jas- 
per Deed, whose sharp practices in mining transactions 
occasion many misunderstandings to his father, a shrewd 
lawyer, and Jasper’s brother Philip. The two women, 
Beatrice and Dorothy, are well drawn, and the story is 
enlivened by occasional humor and quaint bits of phil- 
osophic reflection. 

A Soldier and a Gentleman (Lovell, Coryell & Co.). 
J. Macclaren Cobban’s stories are usually improbable, 
and this is no exception. George Ferrers, an ex-guards- 
man, with nothing left but his pride and his physique, 
has reached the nadir of poverty when he succumbs to 
a tempting offer to impersonate a man, unknown to him, 
for a few weeks. He has nothing to do but just live, 
dress well and talk occasionaily. The plot is ingenious 
and thoroughly interesting. 


Poetry of the Month :— 
Specimens of the Old English Dramatists (Macmil- 


lan). This reprint of Charles Lamb’s “Specimens,” in 
two volumes, is the most carefully edited of any edition 
since the first appearance of the book in 1808. They 
give extracts from the dramatic poets of Shakespeare’s 
time, and fragments from Garrick’s collection of plays 
in the British Museum. Lamb was most sympathetic 
in his appreciation of the beauties of this dramatic 
poetry, as is shown in his selections as they here appear 
as edited by Israel Gollancz. 

Poems by Richard Garnett (Copeland and Day). 
Dr. Garnett’s verses have in them no element of an ap- 
peal to the popular ear, they are addressed to scholars, 
pure and simple. The calm, mellow tone, the dispassion- 
ate, classical atmosphere, the mythologic character of 
much of the thought, will find appreciation for the most 
part in the refined taste of a book-lover, whose sympa- 
thies and friendships are with the ancients. 

The White Canoe, by William Trumbull (Putnam). 
The Indian myth of a white birch-bark canoe, laden 
with the fruit of the earth and the fairest maiden of the 
tribe, floated over Niagara Falls to appease the Spirit of 
the waters, is the subject of the poem. The illustra- 
tions are photogravures from designs by. Du Mond. 
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Sometime and Other Poems (Randolph & Co.) by 
May Riley Smith. A collection of tender poems of 
sentiment, and pure, sweet and helpful religious faith. 
They are eminently heart verse, “‘ pocket-book poems,” 
such as are cut from newspapers,folded away and car- 
ried till worn out, and learned and repeated for their 
comforting wisdom. It is not easy to estimate the 
good in a quiet, silent way, sucha book can accomplish. 

Songs and Ballads by Herman Rave (Bowen-Merrill 
Co.). A pleasant little collection of poetic fancies on 
nature, and the sentimental idealizing of the scenes and 
events of every-day life. Calling the Cows, The Old 
Cabin, Sunset, and How We Took the Telegrapher 
Home, are worthy of special notice. 

Religious and Philosophic :— 

The Witness to Immortality (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). 
Rev. George A. Gordon here gives the verdicts of the 
great poets, philosophers, scientists and prophets on the 
question of the life after death, and arrays the biblical 
evidence in a telling way. The book does not attempt 
to prove, for proof is impossible, it but seeks to clearly 
marshal the points of the subject and to strengthen the 
individual faith, A “conditional immortality,” or an 
eternity only for the good, is a theory summarily rejected 
as unbiblical, unscientific, unjust. 

Theosophy or Christianity!—Which? (Crosscup). 
Rev. I. M. Haldeman seeks to analyze theosophy, to 
reduce it to its lowest terms and to show that it is per- 
nicious in its teachings, unsatisfying in its results, and 
barren of all good. He discusses the subject clearly 
and is plain-spoken in all his verdicts and condemna- 


tions of the “religious wisdom.” 
The Kingdom of God is Within You (Cassell Pub, 


Co.). The key-note of Count Tolstoi’s cry for a more 
literal interpretation of the teachings of Christ is “ non- 
resistance.” It believes the Sermon on the Mount is the 
supreme law of life, and if man lives in literal accord 
with this, all human government, all external governing 
powers will be replaced “ by the internal government of 
the law of Christ recognized in the heart and conscience 
of man.” The London Christian World says of this re- 
markable work: “ There is truth enough in this book to 
make it almost as revolutionary as the New Testament.” 

None Like It: A Plea for the Old Sword (Fleming 
H. Revell & Co.). Joseph Parker, thé eloquent London 
preacher, here makes a strong appeal for the Bible 
against all the seemingly destructive onslaughts of the 
higher criticism. It is doubtful if Dr. Parker has done 
more than make an earnest plea for “the old sword” 
with but little genuine direct defense by any riddling 
of the theories he so loyally opposes. 

Basal Concepts in Philosophy (Scribner). The scope 
of Prof. Alex. ‘T. Ormond’s book can best be given in 
his own words: “‘ The motive of this volume is a desire 
to restore the primacy of certain conceptions which 
are in danger of disappearing from our modern think- 
ing, and to reform others which, as I think, have been 
wrongly or inadequately conceived. Reflection has led 
me to dissent from monistic pantheism on the one hand, 
and from agnosticism on the other—two of the leading 
tendencies in the thoughts of our century—and to seek 
a metaphysical basis for philosophy that may adequately 
ground a rational theory of knowledge and being.” 

The Religious Forces of the United States, by H. K. 
Carroll (Christian Literature Co.), is the first volume of 
an American Church History Series, and its purpose is 
to describe and classify all the religious denominations, 
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so as to give a clear idea of the character and strength 
of the religious forces of the United States. The statis- 
tics are taken from the 1890 census, revised and re- 
grouped to present the facts in the simplest manner. 

The Conversion of India (Fleming H. Revell Co.). 
A review of the religious efforts made to Christianize 
India, from the time of Pantenus to the present. The 
author, George Smith, has presented a great mass of 
facts and statistics, gathered from many sources and 
now made available in a single volume. He does not 
believe that a free press or universal suffrage will con- 
vert India, but most zealous missionary labors will be 
necessary to counteract the power of the Hindu and 
Mohammedan religions. 

Educational Discussion :— 

In School Management (American Book Co.). Dr. 
Emerson E. White, in this clear, practical manual, pro- 
tests strongly against artificialism in motive and mechan- 
ism in method, the two most obstructive foes of needed 
educational progress. He studies in detail the question 
of Moral Training, which he deems the central function 
and duty of the school of to-day. The Boston Tran- 
script says of it: ‘ Here is a book absolutely worth its 
weight in gold. It is the work of an experienced 
teacher, who has studied his subject with zeal, and who 
has here presented the results of his many years’ ob- 
servations, with suggestions for the guidance of other 
teachers, as well as for parents and committees.” 
Scientific and Industrial :— 

Fauna of the Deep Sea (Appleton). The summary 
of the researches of science into the life of the ocean 
depths is given by Sydney J. Hickson and presents 
much that is of interest, yet the succession of questions 
it suggests to a thinking man shows that science has but 
made a few steps into this new realm of the wonderful. 
The geography of the bottom of the sea, with its val- 
leys, mountains, glens, is shown to be following the law 
of all life in its constant change and modification. 

The Inventions, Researches and Writings of Nikola 
Tesla (Electrical Engineer). Thomas C. Martin has 
prepared an excellent account of Tesla’s wonderful pio- 
neer work in new fields of electrical experiment, with 
special reference to his investigations in polyphase cur- 
rents and high potential lighting. One would be dar- 
ing to hazard a prophecy as to the final outcome of these 
suggestive experiments when projected and developed 
to their perfection. Mr. Martin has made a most inter- 
esting volume, and presents the subject clearly. 

Total Eclipses of the Sun (Roberts). The first vol- 
ume in the new Columbian Knowledge Series is this 
work by Mabel Loomis Todd. It aims to give a sum- 
mary of the salient features of the great eclipses, to pre- 
sent their attractive features, and to show the connec- 
tion of those in early, medizval and later centuries with 
contemporary history. It is, as far as the subject per- 
mits, free from technicality, and is well illustrated. 

The Story of Our Planet (Cassell). Prof. T. G. 
Bonney here aims to give in simple, plain language the 
essence of geologic science of to-day. The work is 
divided into five divisions. ‘The first, “ the story ” cov- 
ering the land, air and water regions; then, “ the pro- 
cesses of sculpturing and moulding,” “ changes from 
within,” “the story of past ages” and “ some theoretic 
questions.” Prof. Bonney hag reduced an elaborate 
and large subject to very simple terms. The volume is 
beautifully printed and illustrated. 


The Industries of Animals (Scribner), Frederic 


THE LIBRARY TABLE; GLIMPSES OF NEW BOOKS 


Houssaye has written in the Contemporary Science 
Series, an interesting volume on the labor question from 
the animals’ point of view, and studied their methods 
of hunting and fishing; collecting provisions, of domes- 
ticating and propagating flocks, of keeping slaves, 
building of houses, the sanitary workings in relation 
thereto, and, finally, the defense from attack without. 
The comparisons made between the industrial methods 
of animals, birds and fishes, with those of man are most 
valuable and suggestive. 

Biographic and Reminiscent :— 

General Scott (Appleton) is the new volume by Gen. 
Marcus J. Wright in the Great Commanders’ Series. It 
brings the man out clearly, and shows how great were 
his services to his country from 1812 and how loyal to 
the nation was this brave Virginian when a great national 
question made him face the question: ‘ State or coun- 
try?” There are in the work many new and character- 
istic anecdotes of the old General, which give a lively 
interest to this excellent work in a well-planned and 
valuable series. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (Macmillan). In this com- 
pact little biography in the Dilettante Library, Walter 
Jerrold treats his subject under five phases—the man, 
the poet, the novelist, the autocrat and teacher, the 
doctor. The volume is a clever condensation of exist- 
ing records from contemporary sources, and, while giving 
no new facts, tells the story of the life of the Grand Old 
Man of America pleasantly and appreciatively. 

The Life and Works of Alexander Anderson (Burr 
Bros.). Frederic M. Burr, a member of the New York 
Historical Society, has in this, a life of Dr. Anderson, 
the first American wood-engraver, written the story of a 
man who deserves to be honored in American art. The 
illustrations, nearly forty in number, have been selected 
as showing his progress in the art from his earliest wood- 
cuts for The Looking-Glass of the Mind to his own por- 
trait, engraved in his best style in 1856 when he was in 
his eighty-first year. The edition is carefully printed 
from type on extra heavy super-finished paper, and is 
limited to 725 numbered and signed copies. 

A Memoir of Anna C. Lynch Botta. Written by 
Her Friends (J. Selwin Tait & Co.). The literary 
friends of Mrs. Botta have written a series of most 
charming essays on her characteristics, forming, as The 
Independent says, “a composite photograph of her 
mental and intellectual attributes, more complete and 
rounded than any biography from a single pen could be.” 
A selection from her letters and from her correspondence 
from celebrities, in this volume, comprises the names 
of Daniel Webster, Fredericka Bremer, Henry Clay, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Louis Kossuth, and others 
equally famous. The book is not a mere book on an 
individual; from the nature of its subject it must wander 
into many delightful by-paths of American literature. 

Edward Livingston Youmans, interpreter of Science 
for the People (Appleton & Co.). A biography of more 
than ordinary value is this work from the importance 
of its subject, Edward L. Youmans, and its author, 
John Fiske. The years of Mr. Youman’s life covered some 
of the most marvelous revelations and discoveries of 
modern science and the recognition of some of the most 
revolutionary of modern theories. His active life of 
constant close relation with scientific leaders—Darwin, 
Huxley, Tyndall, Spencer, and others—meant to a 
man of Youman’s mind a rich fruitage of observation, 
thought and experience, as shown in this delightful work. 
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Biographic and Reminiscent 
Cicero: and the Fall of the Roman Republic: J. L. Strachan-Davidson: Putnam, 12mo, clo., $1 50; hf.lea.. $1 
Edward Livingston Youmans: John Fiske: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, 8vo........................ 
Josiah Gilbert Holland: Mrs. H. M. Plunkett: Charles Scribner’s Sons, portraits and illustrations...... 
Life and Later Speeches: Chauncey M. Depew: Cassell Publishing Co., cloth...... ...... 
Life and Works of Alexander Anderson: Frederic M. Burr: Burr Brothers.......... 
Memoirs of William Nelson Pendleton: Susan P. Lee: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth...... 
Narrative of a Busy Life: Arthur H. Hassall: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo................ 0.2... 
Selected Letters of Mendelssohn: Edited by W. F. Alexander: Macmillan, 16mo, crocodile cloth....... 
The Letters of Thomas Lovell Beddoes: with notes by Edmund Gosse: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth 2 
The Story of Two Noble Lives: Augustus J. C. Hare: Macmillan & Co., numerous illus., 3 vols. r2mo 8 
William Lloyd Garrison, 1805-1879: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 4 volumes, cloth..................... 8 
Dramatic and [lusical 
Ariel Shakespeare: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, third series, 7 volumes, each.................... 
Ben Jonson: Edited by Brinsley Nicholson: “Best Plays of the Old Dramatists”: Vol. I.: Scribner’s, portrait 1 
Masters of English Music: Charles W illeby.: Scribner’s, crown 8vo, cloth............. I 
Masters of French Music: Arthur Hervey: Scribner’s, 8vo, cloth..................... =f I 
The Pianist and the Art of Music: Adolph Carpé: Lyon & Healy, cloth, 8vo............ 
Educational Discussion 
Contes de Balzac: Edited by George McL. Harper, William R. Jenkins and L. E. Livingood: cloth.... 1 
Hannibal and Katharna: A Drama in Five Acts: Lieut.-Colonel J. C. Fixe-Cookson: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
L’Avare ! Comedie en cing Actes et en Prose: Par Moliére: Explanatory Notes: Thé. Henckels: Ginn & Co. . 
Oxford and Her Colleges: A View from the Radcliffe: Goldwin Smith: Macmillan, — 16mo. . 
Short Selections for Translating English into French: Paul Bercy: William R. Jenkins, cloth. 
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Symbolic Education: Susan E. Blow: International Education Series: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth. I 
Essays and Miscellanies 
Courage: Charles Wagner: Translated by Cora H. Bell: Dodd, Mead &.Co., 12mo, cloth............. I 


Paul and Virginia: B. de Saint-Pierre: Joseph Knight Co., ‘* World Classic Series,” cloth......... 
Random Roaming: Rev. Augustus Jessopp, D.D.: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth................... 
Romantic Professions, and Other Papers: W. P. James: Macmillan & Co., crown 8vo, buckram..... 


Selections from the Essays of Francis Jeffrey: Edited by Lewis E. Gates: Ginn & Co....... 

Twilight Dreams: Rev. W. B. Carpenter: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth................-... 002000. i 

Varieties in Prose: William Allingham: Longmans, Green & Co., 3 volumes, 8vo.................... 6 

Witnesses to the Unseen, and Other Essays: Wilfrid Ward: Macmillan & Co,....................... 3 
Fiction of the Month 

A Beginner: A Novel: Rhoda Broughton: D. Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth................ I 


A Costly Freak: Maxwell Gray: D. Appleton & Co., paper... .... 02. ec ccc cece cece cece seeccees 
A Dead Man’s Step: ‘ Lawrence L. Lynch” (E. M. Van Deventer): Rand, McNally, paper, 50c.; cloth 1 
A Fair Jewess: B. L. Farjeon, author Bread and Cheese and Kisses: Cassell Pub. Co., 1 vol.,12mo,cloth ... 1 
A Literary Courtship: Anna Pratt: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, fifth edition, illustrated, r2mo....... eer cee sas, el 
A Modern Love Story: Harriet E. Orcutt: Charles H. Kerr & Co., Unity Library, paper........... 
Adela’s Ordea: Florence Warden: International News Co., Authors’ Library, paper.......... ania 
Bayou Folk: Stories and Sketches: Kate Chopin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 12mo, cloth.............. 1 
Burgo’s Romance: T. W. Speight: Lippincott Co., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth..................... I 
Crime and Punishment: A Novel: Fedor Dostoieffsky: Laird & Lee, illustrated, paper.... .. 

For the Sake o’ the Siller: Maggie Swan: Hunt & Eaton, cloth.............. ep 

In Exile, and Other Stories: Mary Hallock Foote: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo. See veer en panne, Sree a Pe 
In the King’s Country: Amanda M. Douglas: Lee & Shepard, 8 Se eee ae 


Joanna Traill, Spinster: Annie E. Holdsworth: Charles L. Webster & DR ore k cas dens ax eo% I 
Juliet and Romeo: Luigi da Porto: Joseph Knight Co., “ World Classics,” illustrated...... . rere. ae 
Katharine Lauderdale: F. Marion Crawford: Macmillan & Co., 2 volumes, cloth........ ........... 2 
’Lisbeth: Leslie Keith, author of The Chilcotes: Cassell Publishing Co., cloth....................... I 


ee ee es ee ee 
Marcella: Mrs. Humphry Ward: Macmillan & Co., 2 volumes, 16mo, cloth.’........................ 2 
Mr. Bailey-Martin: Percy White: Lovell, Coryell & Co., 12md, cloth................ 02.00.0000 ee I 


On the Offensive: An Army Story: George I. Putnam: Charles Scribner’s Sons, cloth................ I 
Our Manifold Nature: Studies from Life: Sarah Grand: Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth...... I 
Paul Errington and Our Scarlet Prince: John McDowell Leavitt: F. H. Revell & Co................. 041 
Prairie Folks: Stories: Hamlin Garland: Stone & Kimball, 16mo, cloth............ 0.2... 0.0.02 00es I 
The Bedouin Girl: Mrs. S. J. Higginson: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, cloth. ati Hie Maepaeuga cee, Le 
The Countess Radna: A Novel: W. E. Norris: Lovell, Coryell & Co., te a, I 
The Diary of a Nobody: George Grossmith: Lovell, Coryell & Co., illustrated, oS rere I 
The New Rector: Stanley J. Weyman: Lovell, Coryell & Co., 12mo, paper, 50 cents; cloth........... I 
The Stickit Minister and Some Common Men: S. R. Crockett: Macmillan & Co., cloth............... I 
The Story of Margrédel: A Fireside History: David S. Meldrum: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 16mo, cloth... 1 
A Yellow Aster: Mrs. Mannington Caffyn: ‘D. Appleton & Co., paper, 50 cents; cloth. 14 I 
Under the Red Robe: A Romance: Stanley J. Weyman: IIl. R. Caton Woodville: Longmans, 12mo, cloth.. 1 
Union: A Story of the Great Rebellion: John R. Musick: Funk & Wagnalls Co.................... I 


West Irish Folk-Tales and Romances: Collected by William Larminie: Macmillan & Co., cloth........ 2 
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BOOK LIST—WHAT TO READ; WHERE TO FIND IT: 483 


Historic and National 


A First History of France: Louise Creighton: Longmans, Green & Co., illustrated, 16mo............. $1 25 
Elements of English Constitutional History: F. C. Montagu: Longmans, 12mo...................... I 25 
History of the Navy: Edgar S. Maclay: D. Appleton & Co., cloth, volume I. cad ieeiess Se 
Periods of European History: Period I., 476-918: C. Oman: Macmillan & Co., , 12m0, ‘cloth......... 1 75 
Reminiscences of the Great Mutiny, 1857-1859: William Forbes-Mitchell: Macmillan & vested dees 2 50 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius: S. H. Butcher: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth.................. 2 50 
The Modern Regime: Hippolyte Adolph Taine: Translated by John Durand: Holt, volume II........ 2 50 
The Story of Australasia: Greville Tregarthen: Putnams, 12mo, cloth, $1 50; half leather............. I 75 
Topical Reference Lists in American History: Edwin E. Sparks: A. H. Smythe..................... 1 00 
Medical and Sanitary 
A Handbook for Mothers: Jane H. Walker: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth.................. I 00 
Anesthetics and Their Administration: A Handbook: F. Hewitt: J. B. Lippincott Co., 12mo, cloth.... 3 25 
An Outline of the Embryology of the Eye: Ward A. Holden: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 16mo, cloth... .. ‘ 75 
Clinical Gynzcology: Handbook of Diseases Peculiar to Women: Thos. M. Madden: Lippincott, 8vo, clo. 00 


Diseases and Injuries of the Teeth: Morton Small and J. F. Colyer: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cloth 
Diseases of the Eye: A Handbook of Ophthalmic Practice: C. E. de Schweinitz: W. B. Saunders, 8vo, clo. 4 00 
How to Treat Your Own Feet: Charles Kahler: Dr. P. Kahler & Sons, 12mo, cloth............ I 
Natural System of Medicine: J. D. Stillman, M. D.: The Mekeel Press (St. Louis), cloth. 7 
The Student’s Dictionary of Medicine and the Allied Sciences: Alexander Duane: Lea Bros, & Co., 12m0o, clo. 4 2 


Natural History Sketches 


A Bird-Lover in the West: Olive Thorne Miller: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 16mo.............. oe ee 
According to Seasons: Talks about the Flowers: Mrs. William Starr Dana: Scribner, 16mo......... -5 
British Fungus-Flora: A Classified Text-Book of Mycology: Vol. 3: Geo. Massel: Macmillan, 8vo, clo.. 2 00 
Dogs: A Manual for Amateurs: Mrs. De Sales: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, half cloth............ 60 
The Outdoor World; or the Young Collector’s Handbook: W. Furneaux: Longmans, Green & Co.,8vo,clo.. 2 50 
Travel in a Tree-Top: Charles Conrad Abbott, M. D.: J. B. Lippincott & Co., cloth...,............. 001 25 
Poetry of the Month 
A Lover’s Diary: Sonnets: Gilbert Parker: Stone & Kimball, 18mo, cloth................0........ I 25 
An Enchanted Castle and Other Poems: Sarah Piatt: Longmans, 12mo, cloth, gilt top........ cee 
Bits of Blue: Poems: Wesley Bissonnette: C. H. Kerr & Co., 12mo, cloth.................0.0...0.... 1 00 
Cuckoo Songs: Katherine Tynan Hinkson: Copeland & Day, 8vo, cloth................ oer ya 
English Poems: Richard Le Gallienne: Copeland & Day, third edition, 8vo, cloth................... 1 50 
Footsteps of the Gods, and Other Poems: Elinor Sweetman: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, buckram...... . 2 25 
Poems: Francis Thompson: Copeland & Day, third edition, 8vo, cloth...... 2.2... ...... 0.00.00 005s i 50 
Sonnets and Other Verses: George Santayana: Stone & Kimball.......... 2.0.2.0... 00.02.00 00.0 ce caen I 25 
The Flight of the “Swallow”: Emily Malbone Morgan: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co..... ......... 75 
The Legend of the White Canoe: William Trumbull: G. P. Putnam’s Sons................ Terre ae 
Thistle Down Poems: Julia Ditto Young: Peter Paul & Brothers, cloth....................0..4005. 1 25 
Religious and Philosophic 
Basal Concepts in Philosophy: Alexander T. Ormond: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 12mo, cloth........... I 50 
Inspiration: Eight Lectures: Rev. W. Sandy: Longmans, Gréen & Co., 8vo, cloth................... 4 00 
Religion in History and in Modern Life: A. M. Fairbairn: Randolph & Co., 12mo, cloth............ 1 50 
The Incarnation and Common Life: Brooke Foss Westcott: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth.................. 2 50 
The Kingdom of God is Within You: Count Tolstoi: Translated by Constance Garnett: Cassell, cloth.. 1 50 
The Pentateuch, Its Language and Characters: M. L. Rodkinson: Bloch & Co., paper........... 50 
Scientific and Industrial 
Elementary Meteorology: William Morris Davis: Ginn & Co., cloth................. ree tts Pore 2 70 
Practical] Methods in Microscopy: C. H. Clark: D. C. Heath & Co., r2mo, cloth.................. 1 60 
The Story of Our Planet: T. G. Bonney: Cassell Publishing Co., illustrated, cloth................... 5 00 
The Story of the Sun: Robert S. Ball: Appleton & Co., 8vo, cloth... 2... 0. cee ee cee ee ee 5 00 
The Theory of Heat: Thomas Preston: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth. , Te 
Total Eclipse of the Sun: Mabel Loomis Todd: Roberts Bros. = « Columbian 1 Knowledge Series,” No. 1.. 1 00 
Sociologic and Economic 
Encyclopedia of Needlework: Thérése de Dillmont: Scribner, illustrated, 8vo, cloth................. 1 40 
History of Mental Growth of Mankind: J. S. Hittell: Henry Holt & Co., 4 penne: 8vo, cloth....... 6 00 
If Christ Came to Chicago: William T. Stead: Laird & Lee, cloth.......... et TO a 
Irish Ideas: William O’Brien: Longmans, Green & Co., 12mo, cloth...... 0.0... 0...0 0000 c eee eee I 00 
Pain, Pleasure and A®sthetics: Henry Rutgers Marshall: Macmillan & Co., 8vo, cloth . .. 3.00 
Principles of Economics: The Satisfaction of Human Wants: Grover Pease Osborne: R. Clarke & Co... 2 00 
Sandow’s Method of Physical Culture: Edited by G. Mercer Adams: J. Selwin Tait & Sons, cloth...... 3 50 
The Australians: A Social Sketch: Francis Adams: Century Co., 8vo, cloth........................ 1 50 
The Englishman at Home: Edward Porritt: T. Y. Crowell & Co., 12mo, cloth...................... 1 75 
The Labor Movement: L. T. Hobhouse: with preface by R. D. Haldane: Putnam’s Sons, 12mo, cloth.. 1 25 
Travel and Adventure 
Adventures in Mashonaland: Rose Blennerhassett and Lucy Sherman: Macmillan, cloth.............. 2 50 
Among the Matabele: Rev. D. Carnegie: Fleming H. Revell Co., with portraits, map and illustrations. . . 60 
Beyond the Rockies: Charles Augustus Stoddard: Charles Scribner’s Sons, illustrated, cloth............ I 50 
Cathedrals of England: Frederic W. Farrar, D.D.: Thomas Whittaker, cloth....................... 1 50 
In Search of a Climate: Charles G. Nottage: Scribner, illustrated, 8vo, cloth....................... 10 00 
Life on the Lagoons: H. F. Brown, author Venice, Historical Sketch of the Republic: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth.. 1 75 
Pictured Palestine: James Neil: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., illustrated, cloth.......... 0... 0... 00045. 2 25 


Tales of a Nomad: or, Sport and Strife: Charles Montague: Longmans, 8vo, cloth.................. I 50 





OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





14. Voices of the Dead; C. L. B., New York City, 
writes : Will you kindly let me know who is the author 


of a prose piece entitled The Voices of the Dead; and 


where can a copy of the recitation be obtained. 

The Voices of the Dead was written by John Cum- 
ming, and may be found in One Hundred Choice Selec- 
tions, No. 6, page 16, published by P. Garrett & Co., 
Philadelphia. Price, in paper, 30 cents. 

15. Groets’s Translations : Marshal, of St. José, Cal., 
inquires: Has any translation of Groetz’s works ap- 
peared in this country, and where can they be had ? 

So far as we can learn none has appeared. 

16. Lectures on Genesis: Theologic, of Princeton, 
N. J., asks: Where can I obtain the Lectures on Gen- 
esis, by Dr. Wm. R. Harper, that created such a sensa- 
tion recently in the theologic world. 

See The Biblical World, published by University 
Press, of Chicago, beginning with January number, 1894. 

17. Whittier’s Witch: Fortunio, Providence, R. I.: 
Where may I find lines among Whittier’s early verses 
describing a witch, as leaning upon her staff and look- 
ing down from a hill upon “ her lowly cot ?” 

18. Authorship of Jon: WLackawan, Pelham Manor, 
N. Y., writes: Kindly inform me through Open Ques- 
tions, who is the author of Ion. I believe it is a tragedy, 
and where I can procure a copy ? 

Ion is a tragedy by T. N. Talfourd, first publicly pro- 
duced in London in 1836. The plot is thoroughly 
classical; the oracle of Delphi had declared that the 
pestilence which raged in Argos was sent by way of 
punishment for the misrule of the race of Argos, and 
that the vengeance of the gods could be averted only 
by the extirpation of the guilty race. Ion, the king’s 
son, offers himself as a sacrifice. It is in French’s plays. 

19. Zhe Inspired Idiot: Lunatico, Brooklyn, N.'Y.: 
What author was called “‘ The Inspired Idiot” ? 

Horace Walpole, in a burst of tenderness, conferred 
this title of endearment upon Oliver Goldsmith. 

20. The Insult to a Monteith: Monteith, of Chey- 
enne, Wyo., writ@*® The following appears in Bayard 
Taylor’s Views Afoot: 

‘‘The Scot was speaking with great bitterness of the betrayal 
of Wallace, when I asked him if it was still considered an insult 


to turn a loaf of bread bottom upwards in the presence of a 
Monteith.” (P. 47. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1879.) 


Can you tell me the reason why the above was con- 
sidered an insult by a Monteith ? 

Sir William Wallace was betrayed into the hands of 
Edward by Sir John Monteith. It is generally said, 
and the tradition of the country strengthens the account, 
that the signal made for rushing upon him at unawares 
was, when one of his pretended friends, who betrayed 
him, should turn a loaf, which was placed on a table 
with its bottom or flat side uppermost, and in after times 
it was reckoned ill-breeding to turn a loaf in that man- 
ner if there was a person named Monteith in company 
since it was as much as to remind him that his name- 
sake had betrayed Sir William Wallace. 

21. Duties of Constables: P. H. F., Cahuenga Pass, 
Cal., writes: Is there a book on county and state gov- 
ernment, giving the functions and wherefore of consta- 
ble, sheriff and supervisor, and minor officials generally ? 

See American and English Encyclopedia of Law, 
by Edward Thompson, Northport, L. I. 


22. Latin Epitaph: Quotation, St. Paul, Minn., 
writes: Where can I find the original source of this 
Latin epitaph, quoted _in S. Baring-Gould’s novel, Mrs. 
Curgenven, of Curge"Wen. 

Inveni portum; sepes et fortuna valete, 
Nil mihi vobiscum: ludite nunce alios. 

These lines were inscribed by Gil Blas over the gate 
of Larias at the conclusion of his wanderings and adven- 
tures. They occur (see Notes and Queries, Series 3, 8, 
199) in Janus Pannonius (t1474, Bishop of Funf- 
kirchen, Hungary) op. 2 vols. Utrecht, 1784, vol. 1, p. 
531, as a translation from the Greek anthology. They 
have also been inscribed to Lilly, Prudentius and 
others. In most instances the first three words are given 
‘“‘ Sat me lusistus ” and the translation 

Fortune and Hope, fgsiwell! I’ve reached the port. 
Enough you’ve tricke@ me, now with others sport. 

23. A Curious Case: W.M., Savanah, Ga., writes : 
Can you give me information of a story, I believe, by 
Mr. Antsey with some such title as The Curious Case 
of Mr. Samuel Spoolin? My impression is that it ap- 
peared in some one of the magazines about 1888. The 
story tells of a meek young man who was seized by two 
devils—one of gluttony and one of wit, I believe—who 
were continually fighting with him and with each other 
for mastery. 

See the Singular Case of Mr. Samuel Spoolin, in Har- 
per’s Magazine, vol. 71, page 942. 

24. Victor Emanuel: Mrs. E. J. S., Oneida, N. 
Y., writes: Can you give me information as to where I 
can find literature, either magazine articles or books, 
giving me information about the life and court life of 
Victor Emanuel ? 

See Victor Emanuel II. of Italy, by E. Dixey, Put- 
nam (1882); also G. S. Godkin’s Life of Victor Eman- 
uel II., First King of Italy, Macmillan, new edition, 
1881, and the following magazine referenc s: Macmil- 
lan’s, vol. 37, p. 373; Eclectic azine, Vol. go, p. 
619; vol. 47, p. 422; Living Age, vol. 137, p. 46; 
New England, vol. 37, p. 251; Hours at Home, vol. 
7, p. 323; International Review, vol. 8, p. 515; 
Chambers’s Journal, vol. 24, pp. 40, 53; Gentleman’s 
Magazine, vol. 20, p. 288; Dublin Universal Review, 
vol. g1, p. 129: Nation, vol. 26, pp. 74, 91; Temple 
Bar, vol. 57, p. 246; North Britisher, vol. 36, p. 37; 
(C. Pozzoni) National Quarterly, vol. 41, p. 415; Col- 
burn’s, vol. 121, p. 354; Macmillan’s, vol. 37, p. 479; 
Living Age, vol. 137, p. 479; Nation, vol. 26, p. 74. 

25. Browning Cyclopedia: F. F. J., of Delavan, 
Ohio, writes: In one of your copies of Current Liter- 
ature, some two years ago, I saw a notice of the publica- 
tion of the Browning Cyclopedia, | y Sonnenschein & 
Co. Has this work ever been issued in this country ? 

The Browning Cyclopedia, by Dr Edward Berdoe, 
is published by Macmillan & Co., New York; $3.50. 


26. Zhe Ballad of Breakneck: R. *° §&.,, Phila- 
delphia, writes: Can you refer me to ~ pvem entitled 
The Ballad of Breakneck ? 

The poem appears, without the author’s name, inthe 
Mount Vernon Quarterly Elocutionist, No. 3, p. 136, 
published in Philadelphia. It was written by Miss M. 
E. Pike for Harper’s Monthly, and was published, with 
illustrations, in their issue for December, 1874, page 50. 
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